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FOREWORD 


R aj PU TANA is one of the unexplored regions of Indian history. It is now obvious that the solu¬ 
tion of many of the bafflin g puzzles of Indian history will be found buried beneath the sands of 
the Great Indian Desert, a major portion of which lies within the area of Rajputana. It was in historic 
times that the desert encroached on this area, for we know from the Vedas that the sacred river, Saraswati, 
the bed of which is traceable and is occasionally Hooded even now, watered the territory of what is now 
the Bikaner State and Bowed into the Gulf of Kutch. That the Saraswati was a great river is obvious 
from the Vedic hymnSi Today it disappears into the sands of Bikaner. 

From the evidence collected by Sir Aurel Stein, who made a preliminary estplo ration of the valley 
of the Saraswad at my suggestion and at the invitation of His Highness the Maharaja’s Government, it is 
clear that the area was the scat of a great civilisation, now no doubt, buried under the sand. The heart 
of the Mohenjodaro civilisation was most probably the Saraswad valley and nor the Indus valley, as is 
commonly held on the ground that the first site excavated was there : and in any case it extended right 
into the heart of Rajputana. It is not possible to say when the Saraswad was buded in the sands: 
but Kalidasa’s allusion to sntar salUa Jd/urs'd//(Saraswati bearing water inside) shows that by his time 
the process had been completed and the river Saraswati had become merdy a matter of tradition. 

In recorded history the Bikaner area becomes imponant with the dse of the Yaudheyas, In the 
Mahabhatata the Yaudheyas ate alluded to as ruling in South Punjab and northern Rajputana, Vf'ith 
tlie rise ofKushan power they retreated into the desert, and about 145 they started the war which cleared 
the Kushans from North India. Rudradaman I daims to have broken the rmolt. Coins bearing the 
legend Yaudheya Ganasya jaya (the victory of the Yaudheya republic) have been discovered which 
attest to the fact of their ultimate triumph over the foreign invaders, 'fill the rise of the Gupta Empire 
the Yaudheya republic held most of the area of Bikaner and the Arjunayanas—another republican tribe— 
hdd sivay over the present Jaipur area. 

The Yaudheya republic disappears from Indian history by about the fifth century and the 
history of the Bikaner area is again lost in mist. The Shad Rajputs overran the territory in the loth 
century, pressed south by the changing condidons in the Punjab, as place-names like Bhatner 
(now know'n as Hanumangath) bear witness. In fact in the Middle Ages, die area was mainly Bhari 
territory and it is Btom them that the Radiors took possession. 

Owing mainly to its inaccessibilits', the arts and crafts of Bikaner have maintained an individuality' 
which is well brought out in Dr. Goetz’s book. With its adhesion to the Moghul system, the general 
art tradidon of the Empire penetrated into Rajputana and created what has been called the Rajput school 
of painting. It is now dear that this school, though it possesses some general characteristics, cannot 
be satisfactorily defined as belonging to a single tradidon. Dr. Goetz’s hook is of special value in 
emphasising the indi^‘iduality of the difierent schools of Rajputana art. 

It is a matter of great sadsfacdon to me that the Bikaner Government was able to persuade Dr. 
Goetz to undertake this work. He has brought to bear on it the results of wide research on Indian art 
history, a mind trained to art critidsm and an immense amount of knowledge based on many years of 
labour in difFenent parts of India. Apart from its value as an intetpretadon of the art traditions of 
Rajputana, the book also opens up many new fields and raises some major issues of Indian history on 
w'Hch further research may produce important results. 

This work was rendered possible only through the discriminating g«ierosity of His Highness 
Maharaja Sri Sadul Singhji, for whose love for his State-and the tradition it represents the present 
volume will be a standing testimony. 

5/W, M. R^IKKAR, 

yitb January, 1948. Primt Afinijter, Bikaner S/a/e. 
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y^TTlEN in October. 1345. Mr, K. M. Panikkar, the PriruE Minister of Bikaner State, invited me to 
advise him on the modembuttion of the Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum, 1 did not expect that 
from this intendew a survey of the histurj' and art of this well-known Rajput kingdom would de\'elop. 
A bimous scholar himself , Mr, Panikkar had, of course, been acquainted with the Bardic and Historical 
Survey begun during the iiTSt World Wax in Jodhpur and Bikaner tettitory, by the late Dr, E. P, 
Tessitori whose work was brought to an untimely end by a fatal typhoid infection. When the excava¬ 
tions of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa revealed to us a highly develop^ prc-j\ryan phase of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion, Mr, Panikkar immediately realized the Unpoxtance of Dr, Tessitori’s discoveries in the Ghaj^at 
Valley. Thus the course of this dry bed as fer as Bahwalpur State was explored by Sir Aticel Stein in 
1941, But his retirement left his notes and collections incomplete and theit editiug has been undertaken 
only recently, after his death, by Mr. Kiishnadev. Finally there came the discovciy of an interesting 
collection of old paintings in His idighness* palaces which made necessary a modification of the theories 
developed by A. K. Coomaxaswamy, Historical research had started in Bikaner under the late Maharaja 
Sri Gangs Singhji, and the study of nuinusctipts and traditions was taken up by the Anup Singh Sanskrit 
Library fitst organized by Professor Kunhan Raja, and by the Sadul Rajasthani Research Institute, not to 
of private collectors and scholars such as Mr, Agardiand Nahta. It seemed desirable to coordinate 
ail these studies and to integrate them into a systematic survey of the known monuments. 

Thanks to the gracious interest shown by His Highness and the most liberal support of Mr. Panikkar, 

I was able during the few weeks for which my services had been lent by the Baroda State govemment, to 
make a caieftil study of ail theraonuments at Bikaner, to undertake feseaich tours to Dcvikutid, Nagnechiji, 
Bbinasar, Kodamdesar, Gajncr, Kolayat, PugaL Suratgarh, Hanumangarh, the Yaudheya mounds between 
these last two places, Pallu, Deshnokc and Morkhana, and to collect infonuation on many other ruins. 

1 was able to rely on the indefatigable collaboration of Mr. Mahtab Singh, Under-Secretary to the 
Government Public Works Department, who acted as pcOTianent liaison officer betn^een Baroda 
and Bikaner, and who undertook innumerable enquiries on my behalf, or arranged for drawings, plans, 
photographs, extracts and translations, A no less helpful collaborator proved to be Kimwax Sugar 
Singh, the Curator oftheGanga Golden Jubilee Museum, who made the necessary' arrangements for and 
accompanied us on, all our tours and inspections. I also enjoyed the friendly assistance of Dr. Dashatatha 
Sharma, tutor To the Heir-Apparent and a historian of wide tepuiatiou, of Mr. K. Madhava 
Krishna Sharma, M.OX„ the librarian of the Anup Singh Sanskrit Library, and of Mr. Dina Nath 
Khatri, M.A., its Hindi-Rajasthani specialist, especially in idenrifying the illustrations of the sev-eral 
Rasikapriya sets. Other vriuablc help was granted by Maharaj Sri Mandhata Singh, a former Prime 
Minister and a distinguished art collector, and by Mr. Agatchand Nahta, the leading Jain scholar of 
Bikaner. Mr. Kunjikl Gahlot and, later on, Messrs. K. L. Syed and Co. of Palanpt^ worked as our 
photographers, taking se^'Ctal hundred photos j a group of hereditary court painters (in the “ Rajput " 
manner), under the guidance of Mr. Hisham-ud-din, took copies in colour of wall and ceiling paintings 
and other decorations not easily removable; and a staff of draughtsmen placed at out disposal by the 
P. W.D. prepared groundplans, sections, and drawings of architectural detail. It has of course not been 
possible to include mote tlian a part of this vast material in the book. 

Other assistance was kindly lent by autborirics and scholars outside Bikanct. By granting facilities 
for visiting Jodhpur, Mandor, Mertha and Nagaur the Jodhpur State authorities permitted me to smdy 
the parallel monuments of that brother Rathor kingdom. The Director-Gent^ of Archaeology of 
India permitted me to consult the unpublished notes and finds of Six Aurel Stein, and I have likewise 
to thank Dr. V, S. Agtavala of the Museum of Central Asian Antiquities, New Delhi, for most valuable 
suggestions with regard to the " Suratgarh *’ terracottas in the Bikaner Museum and their relation to the 
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Oupt^ tercacottis c\C2V<itcd at Abichchflttra-Rajngaih, Ptofessor Muhanuiiad Shaii^ farmer Principal 
of the Oriental CoUege, Lahore, and Professor H, K. Sheiwam, Hyderabad, have been so kind as to 
identify the illustrations to Sa'di’s GiiJistan, Assar’s Mihr-u-Musb(ari, etc. Dr. Moreshwar Dikshitof 
the Deccan College Research Institute and Mr. P. K. GodeoftheBhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, have provided me with informations on various related subjects, and Air. Omakant P. Shah, 
Baroda, on problems of Jain and Gujarati sculpture. T-ast but not least 1 have to thank my wife, Mrs. 
A, Goetz, whose collaboration in searching libraries, collecting, checking and arranging extracts and 
notes, and transcribing my drafts, has alone enabled me to complete this book within a linuted time and 
in addition to my other pressing duties. 

The manuscript of this book was ready for the press when the great exhibition o£ Indian Art was 
held at the Royal Academy, London, duting the winter 1547-48, and the Royal India Society, London, 
kindly agreed to bring the publication out under their auspices. Though various unavoidable circum¬ 
stances, especially the printing difficulties at present encountered everywhere, caused some dday, we 
expect that the puhlitation prepared with so much effort and industry' and brought out by Messrs. Bruno 
Cassirer, Oxford, whose name has long been well-known among art publishers, will profit from the 
interest in Indian art aroused by thi^ first comprehensive presentation of India’s treasures before the world. 

In compiling this survey of Bikaner art I have encountered many difficulties which, however, 
have contributed to the htscination of my task. Rajput history and Rajput art represent ground at 
present hardly trodden and often very controversial. The Rajput problem has given occasion to much 
controversy, mainly in consequence of an undue simplification and exaggeration of the points at issue. 
Later Rajput history has been overshadowed by that of the contempocaiy Muslim Kingdoms. The 
Rajput accounts have not yet been critically edited, and the songs and chronicles elaborated Into the 
gaaetteers, 'Pod’s Annals and Forbes’ Ras Mala in most cases show' events dramatized from the one or other 
partisan point of view and clashing with each other, and with the Muslim chronicles. Tod’s account, 
wliich is still the best handbook, presents the Ldaipur and Jodhpur case, and thus remains unsatisfactory 
with regard to their opponents, Bikaner or Ainber-Jaipur. And the Muslim records, indispensable for 
the chronological framework, offer hardly more than casual hints of the history of the Raj put states, so 
far as their princes and soldiers had an—often suppressed or ignored—«hare in contemporary Muslim 
ptjhtics. The historian trying to bring some order into this often contradictory or vague information 
has at present no other course than to weigh the pros and cons of possible interpretations, quite aware 
that later study of sources at present not accessible may reveal many details in a different light. He 
must be satisfied with discovering the broad outlines of events and rTtiring the general tendencies of the 
successive periods. 

For without this historical background any approach to art history and appreciation is impossible. 
AD art is the expression and mirror of the life, ideals, aspirations and fancies of its time. As Rajput 
history has been overshadowed by contemporary Indo-Muslim history, Rajput art, standing bctw'cen 
traditional Hindu and Indo-Muslim art, lias likewise been neglected. So far w'e have for its earher 
mediaet'a! phases only the researches of Dr. Stella Kramrisch, and for Rajput painting the pioneer work 
of A. K. Coomaraswamy. The former scholar treated Rajput ait as an aspect of high mediaeA'ai Hindu 
culture, the latter regarded his subject, with less justification, as the independent Hindu counterpart to 
Mughal painting. Rajput architecture, not fitting so easily Into this piemre, was, therefore, ignored 
after the earlier investigations of T. T. Hendlcv' and Six Swinton Jacob. The problem, as a W'holc, suf¬ 
fered through that simplification of perspective prevalent during the last decades which tended to treat 
all later Hindu art as a mere decadence of a long-past classic period, ignoring the everlasting creative 
impulses, revivals, revolutions and declines pulsating through Indian ait not less after than before the 
Muslim invasion. An art history of this period had, thus, to be built up from bottom. I had been 
fortunate enough to have been able in the course of many tiat'cls to study a considerable part of the 
Rajput, as well as of the related Muslim, Gujarati and Deccani monuments on the spot. 
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In my approach I have not been dogmatic. 1 have, on the one hand, made use of the pure style and 
foim critica] methods of H. Wolfflin and j* Stt^ygowski, on the other of the culture psychoiogicaJ 
analyses of Dvofak, Hamann, Bencsch, Schneider and Hukinga, Though this combination has proved 
very fruitful, it must still leave many details open to discussion through those same difficulties of all 
pioneer work which leave so many historical details debatable. As long as all monuments are not yet 
surveyed, new explorations and discoveries must lead to further corrections of the views here expounded. 

I regret, therefore, that 1 could not always produce all the arguments for my conclusions. But they 
would have burdened this book with irmumcrablc footnotes and appendices, and so 1 hope that I shall 
firid an opportunity to discuss individual important problems elsewhetc. Moreover, the discovery of 
thousands of miniatures in the spring of 1947, when the manuscript was already for advanced necessi’ 
tated an alteration of the ortgit^ plan. The envisaged detailed catalogue of miniatures had to be 
sacrificed, so that more space could be devoted to the historical and critical discussion of the immensely 
increased material. 

One positive result I trust is the reconstruction of a historical background not of heroic romance 
but of the interrelations of power politics, less tsiiourfui perhaps, but dovetailed into the all-Indian 
picture and unrolling the vast panotama of the rise, flourishing, decline, collapse and rebirth of an and 
of the cultural intctrelations betu-een the past and the present, and beos'een the Rajputs and their neigh¬ 
bours. ITie mediaeval period between the FIuna-Guijara and the Muslim invasions shows itself as one 
growth, the latter Rajput period betu'een the collapse of the 13th century and the coming of the British 
as another. They formed two mterrapdons bridged by the conscious assimilation of earlier tradi¬ 
tions, two cultural individualities basically interrelated, yet of different stature. Rajput an appears in a 
different light, giving and receiving, in fruitful intercourse with its Hindu and Muslim contemporaries, in 
endless interactions and variations. 

On the negative side stand many uncertainties, gaps and working theories which only future 
research can correct or solve. There are obvious lacunx, in addition to the already mentioned need for 
a critical edition of the old historical documents. Tessitori's survey of the dcn ali (paliya) and govardhan 
inscriptions has covered only a small faction of the state area, and the funeral stones of most of the 
historically important sites have not yet been studied. The mounds of the Ghaggar Valley need excava_ 
don. The temples of Taranagar, Nohar, etc. must be further explored. The important bronzes of 
the Chintamani temple and of the Karkhana Ganga-J al need a special monograph. The many miniatures 
lately discovered have been examined only superficially. The Rasikpriya iUustrarions need a special 
study. The art of all the adjoining states is little explored, whether Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jadsalmcr, Udaipur 
or Bundi. Rajput history and Rajput art still are virgin fields for the research scholar. 

Finally it will be advisable to explain some technicalities. First, the terminology of historical 
periods, the use of which is not uniform, I have used the following terms; classic period for the 3rd- 7th 
centuries, i.e, the Gupta Age and its aftermath; early Mediam'^al for the 8th—early roth centuries 
(Piatihara period); high Mediaeval for the late loth—late nth or early 13th centuries (the Rajput 
successor kingdoms of the Pratiharas); the late Mediaeval for the 13th—early USth centuries; finally 
Mughal period. My reasons ate that the term Middle Ages has received not only a chronological, but 
also a ver\' specific culture-historical content, as a period of cariy and high feudal political structure, 
aristocratic culture, traditionalist art and scholastic-mystic religion. It is true that the feudal structure 
of society and aristocratic culture have been presert'ed in Rajputana much longer, but both Rajput art 
proper and Vaishnava mysticism have been popular movements so that from this point of view also 
Rajputana inay be compared with contemporary hiughal civilization. The second question concerns the 
ttansetiptions of Indian terms. 1 have followed the British system, which is the most fa m i l iar for 
Persian and Hindi, but have avoided diacritical signs except for long vowels, in order not to deter non- 
specialist readers. Finally some abbreviations quoted in connection with the paintings in Lallgarh 
Palace: DR—Drawing Room, DN—Dining Room, B1-4—Guest Bed Room 1-4. 
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In concluding these ramiks 1 should Uke to idKiate my thanks to aU who have so devotedly 
cooperated in producing this puhUcation, £roni the first surveys to its final completion, and espea^y 
to His Highness the Maharaja and his far-sighted Pdme Minister, Mr. K. M. Pamkkar, who first 
envisaged it, made it possible thanks to their most liberal and energetic support, and have left me all 
liberty in expounding my results and conclusions, even where in some points 1 had to disagree ^th 
cherished traditions, the nucleus of which always proved ttustv,’Oithy, Their establishment on firm 
historical ground is more than a compensation for the loss of a few glittering embroideries. 

Tims I hope ffia* this volume wUl encourage other govemmeuts and other scholars to take up 
research in the so long neglected field of Rajput history and art. nay in the whole field of later Indian 
histoi)^ and art. and that they will prove to the world that India is not merely the passive heir of a great 
post, but the active trustee of a living tradition, subject to cliange and vicissitude, but never attinguishe^ 
capable of recuperating, capable of adapting herself to new needs and tasks, capable of producing m the 
future no less great and admirable things than she achieved in the past, 

Baroiia, Jatimry 1948 GOETZ. 
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10, Devil! of Rio Kalyan-Mall at Devikumi 1539^7* 

19. Devil! at Kcxkmdesar, 1415. 

10. DurgI Mahi&hairiardmi (ObantaJi) fdoL Muaeiam. Set up by Rfio Kelaa of Pugalj 1419- ^ 

as. Durgi MahiahaniardinJ Idol, Pu^. Said to have been brought from Jaisalmcr in the ijtb Century. 

11. The BMfidasar [Sumati-Nathii) Temple, BikSnfr Town. Completed 1514, renovated 1^13-31. 
ay. Porch of the Sanctuaijp Nexuinatba Temple, Bikaner Town. t 53 ^* 

24, House Door In the Banthya-ki-Chow^k. Bikaner Town, Late 16th CentUTy. 

25, The Chintimaru Temple, Bikaner Town. 1505, IS15* i 53®s 

26, The Shrine of the Kamij! Temple at Deshnoke, founded by Rio Jaicsi (1516-1542) built mainly under 
Rio SO.r Sin^]I (1613-}!). 

17, SHraj Parol (Sun Gate) from the Great Court. Bikini Fort* 1593. 

28* Southern Facade of BikinSt Fort Palace. In front the Sheo Bills Garden. 

19^ Chhattri of RJo Ralyan-Msiil (1539-157^) itDevikund. 

30. S hrin e of Baba Amamith (^dy Mughal Tomb), Hanutningarh* i6th Century. 

31* Northern Facade of Bikaner Fort Palace. 

jLp Blkijl-k! Tekri^ the oldest Fort of BlkinSr, 1480^ with the chhaftris of Rio Bika and his nert successors^ in its 
present condition. 

33. BikInSr Fort and its palaces, seen over the Stir Slgar. 

34^ The Funeral Shrines of the Rulers of Blklnfr at Devlkund. 

35* Kamn Mahal (Durbar Hall). Blkinfr Fort Palace, ca 1^90* icnovaied ca 1755^ 

36, Cbaubird " of the Karan Mabai Chowk* c* 1611-31, with the jharokha of Oungay Slnghjl (1871-47) executed tn 
Fn glish glared tiles. Bikaner Fort Palace 1614-1631* 

37. Fand from the Central Door of the Sufin Mstbal. Blkaiigr Fort Palace, 1730-1736. 

31. Lateral Door of the Sujan ^!ahal Dlkanex Fort Palace. 1730-1736. 

39. The PhSU ilahal. Blklner Fort Palace. 1745-87. 

40. Sandal and Ivory Door of the Gaj iMandir Bikaner Fort Palace, ca 

41. Shish Mahal of the Gaj ftfandir. Blklngr Fort Palace, ca 1787-1128. 

41. Detail of the Mirror and Stucco Dccorarion of the Gaj l^iandir (Shish Mah^l)^ B!kln£r Fort Palace. 

43+ Rldha-Kriihna Stucco Sculptnxea in the ** Sal ** of the Phul M^d. Blkiuer Fort Palaces 
44. The ** Sal ” of the Ph&i Mahal with stucco groups of Radbl-Kiislma, Gane^, Siva and PSrvatJ^ and LakshmL 
Bikaner Fort Palace. Constructed about 1745-1787^ decorated ca {828-1851. 

4 c* latiefior of the Anup ^tabai BikinEr Fort Palace. Built about 1690* decorated 1787-1818. 

46- Front of Anup Mahal and Rang Mabal (upper floor). Bikaner Fort Palace. 17S7-1818. 

47. Gold Erahf oLdcred PankM (Fan) in the Ch^tur Mahal. Blklner Fort Palace. 1820. 

48, Celling of thn Chbaitar Mahd, with Ras Ula Paintings. Bikaner Fort Palace, ca 1872-87. 

49* Wall Niche In Gilt Stucco about 1787-1818 and Jaipur Glass Mosaic Picture ca 1B50 in the AnQp ^fahai, 
Bikaner Fort Palace. 

50. V'lahnu-Nafayana, Rcbcf in gilt ftucco on a pikster in the AnBp Mahal, Blklner Fort PalaccL About 1787-1818. 

51. Rasik Sim man i Temple; Bikaner Tawn, Late r9th Century- 
51. GangaNivis. Bikaner Fort PaUcc. About 1071-1807^ 

53. Chattri of MaMiiii AnQp Singh (1674-169S) at DevifcmwL 
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54. Has lila Relief ia the CcnttH Ceiling of Mahicifa AnUp Singb^a Cbattri at Devikuod. 

55, Cdlmg mib Raa LIUl Reliefs in the Chhattri Purobit Jagiflnjt, Bikaner Fon, 1740. 

56- Chhattd of MahirSja Sujan Singh (1700-1716) at Deiriiund, 

57. Memodal Stone of Kija Kiiran Singh (1651-1674) at Devikund "Vlmprovcd** niarblc teplJca (prepaicd undei 
Mahiziji Raian Singhjf TB28-51) of the Qta^ina] smashed in the jodhput war lEoB). 

5*, DccoiadoD of the Chhatttf oF Mahliija Gaj Singh (1745-1787) at Devlkund 

The “ Ghazn! Throne " of the Rij^a^ of Pugal,, said to have been brought from Afghamstan. Probably 5th Centuty 
and thus the oldest piece of Indian furniture. PujaJ PaJaec. 

6c. The " Kanauf Throne/' brmighl by Rio Bika from Jodhpur 1490 ind said to have been saved by Rio Slhljl from 
Kanau] 1193, 15th Century Rli Nivi^, Bikingr Fort. 

6i, Silver Doon of the Kamiji Shrine, Etehnoke^ 

61. Detail of the Fugil * Woven silk pictures of a Persian boy and girl in the court tx^stume of 157&-HS0J and verses 
prescnicd to Rai Singhjl by SuJtan SfiJttn 1596. Mnsenm- 

63-65, Hilts of South Indian Swords from Adoni. Ftom the booty of Nfabaraja Aniip Singhji, late lyth Century, 
Fort Armoury, 

66, Kattir. Ra^ut Dagger, tTtb Century. Fort Armoury, 

67, Hilt of a Mughal Sabre (Talwar), with silver niello (“ Bidri ”) decoration* Middle 17th Ccnioiy. Fort Atmoury. 
6ft, Hill of a MnghaJ Sabre (Talwar), with bmd support and gold niello decoration. End of the iSth Century* 

Fort Armoury, 

69, Hill of a Deccanl Rajput Sabre (Talwir), lytb Century. Museum. 

70* Sword (Katti Talwar) wiih Devanagari Inmipdon^ inlaid with gold wire ; ilth Centuiy, Fort Atmouty. 

71* Rifle Butt inlaid with Ivory, Fort Armoury, 

71* Sword of the Emperor Akhar^ with a Malayan bik. 1603-04. Museum. 

73* Hilt nf a DeccaoJ (?) Sword, with miniature lion figures under the basket, 17th Century. Museum. 

74* Yaudheya Potterj' Sherd ftom ^taoak Theri^ pre-Chrisrian time. 

75. Sati Memorials at the DanUt Gate, Bikaner Fort, 

76. MahJrSja Gaj Singh returning from rhe Bhatti ompaigo, 1773, Lallgarb Palace* 

77. MaMiija Aa&p Singh on the lion hunt with hb throe brathet^ Kosri Singhs Mahan Singh and Pidam Smgb Mugbil 
Miniatute by Rashid* 1694. Laltguth Palace 

7fi. niustxadon to the Raslkpnyl : Krishna seemly observing Rldhi's Toilet. Miniarufe of the AnQp Singh Scbool by 
UstSd Rukn-ud-Din* 1684 or 1694. 

79. Vishnu and Lakshml. Miniature by UstiUl Rashid. AnOp Singh School LaUgmb Palace. 1699, 
fto, Madhu’Madiiavi RaginL Mughal Miniature (Amangzeb School ?) Executed for Kamo Slnghp Of Anup Singh|i ? 
Second half lyth century, Lallgarb Palace. 

81, A Yoginj in the company of Daurt Ladies. (The icgcnt-motbcc of Alahimja Su}an Singhji after her rcrircmeni?) 
Miniamre 1712. Lallgarh Palace. 

8i. Mahjlrija Stltat Singh (1757-18*8) in Council with Dbonlcal Singhi pretender to the thfonc of Jonibpuf. Miniature 
by UstldKlsim^ 1809. Lallgarb Palace. 

Bj. Ladles' Patty. Miniature of the Kanm Singh School, by Ust^ Hamid Rukn-ud-dln, 1666, Lallgath PiJaccp 

84. Mahamj Sujan Singh (1700-1736)^ with bb Chief Queen, Abhei Kanwar Jabalmairi (?)^ on the terrace of the Gaj 
Mandir^ Bikaner Fort. Miniature of the Sujan Singh School, tyio. Baroda Stale Museum. 

85, Mahaiija Gaj Slngb (1745-1787) in Coundl on the ferTace of the Gaj Mandirin BTkSn£r Fort. ^Miniature, ca 1761-70 
Lallgarb Palace. 

86. The Princesi (daughter f) of Mabarija Raj Singh (1787)^ by the son of Usiad Hamid Ahmad. 1798-1799, 

I allgarh P alar p. 

87, Rajah Elan Singh on Elcpbint. Mujghal Painting caccurcd under SBrat Singhji ca i8iS-a8. LaUgarh Palace. 

8ft* PticLce Znrawar Stngh (Mahliaja 1756-1745) on hamebaiiL Miniature of the Sujan Singh School^ by Ustid Ahmad 
Murad, 17*1, Lallgarb Palace. 

y I9, Raja Rii Singh (1571-1611) Miniature by Ustid Sah Mahammcd Abu 1785, Lallgarb PdAce. 

^ 90* Portrait of the Son-in-La.w of SyJum Abft'LHassan Tanl Shih of Golconda (167*-168 7), Decotni Aiiniatute, Goi- 
conda. From AnQp Singh's booty of Adoni (1689). Lallgsirk Palace. 

91* lUustmion to the Bhagavata PuEBua (Krbhna TJU ) t Dina-JJla. Rljput Miniature^ ca 1580. Lallgarh Palace* 

9x. Yiistif is presented by Zukikha to the Ladies of Egypt, lHustmUon to Mamdi*e YGsuf and Zulaikha* Turkish 
SchnoL Lallgarb Palace. 

93. lUustmcion to the RaaikpriyS 3 The Sakhl calk Krishna to R£dba. Miniature of the AntLp Singh School by Ustad 
Nflr-ud-dtn, 1687, Lallgarh Palace, 

94. Rlmkall RAginl. From a RAgmili Series cf the rdga of Maharaja Sarac Stngb. early 19th Century. Lallgarb FfiJ.ire. 

95. Village in the Thar Desert. Miniature of the Anup Singh School, laic 17th Century. ColL Ajit GhcBc, Cdcutta, 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


i\ Bikaner iiftd Hfr B^^kground 

D eep in the 'PHAR desert, behind endless w^ves of s^d dunes, lies Bikaner, one of the 
most mtexestijig centres of later Indian artp Even before reaching Mount Abu the traveller from 
Bombay leaves the fertile plains of Gujaiat, with their rice and cotton fields, gte^m hedges and groves, 
and enters the arid high plateau of Rajputana, broken by the wild diffs and moimtain ranges of the 
Aravallls, on which stand lonely castles and fortified temples. In the valleys there are small ferule 
oases watered by irrigation dams or by the waterbags which bullocks or camels draw from deep wells. 
Camel caravans or herds of sheep, goats and horses file past, led by sinewy, sturdy, rather wild looking 
people. Women, veiled and shy, climb down the steps of deep baoris (wells), in glowing yellow, 
orange or red costumes, balancing seta of glittering brass pots on top of their proud heads. Riders 
pass in pink, yellow and green coats, often with a fine old s^^^ord. Behind Jodhpur the last cliffs disap^ 
pear in an endless rolling plain, in winter covered with thin fields, but already in March burning like a 
fiimace. Beyond the old picturesque fortress of Nagaur there begins at last wave after wave of sand 
dunes interspersed with patches of yellowish, prickly bhurat grass, thorny shrubs, or here and there 
some acacia near a saltHencmstcd depression or lonely well: a solitude, inhabited by foxes, hares and 
antelopes, and broken at long intervals by a thorny cattle enclosure or primitive mud huts, and here or 
there a temple behind strong red sandstone w^alls, or the low^ palatial house of some lord or merchant. 
At last, near the frontiers of Bahaw^alpur, the sand dimes give way to a not less monotonous plain of 
hard day, which spn^ds up to the Indus. 

This is the Thar Desert, for mtllmnia a no-man's country, Jangaladefa, the ” jungle country/* 
crossed only by occasional caravans or half-wild nomads. But this same forbidding desert has nurtured 
a tough nice of brave and gallant soldiers and for centuries protected a state which has played and still 
plays a leading role in India : Bilker* Like a Fata Morgana, its capita] rises from the very midst of 
this desert, a great town of red and yellow sandstone, with richly decorated houses rising high over its 
bustling streets and tall temple spires overlooking the once mighty fortifications. Outside the town 
there lies a gigantic fort, surrounded by a deep ditch and a double line of mighty bastions, behind which 
many-storeyed palaces of yellow and red sandstone, marble and encaustic tiles tower over luxurious 
palm gardens. 

Today Bik^er has lost something of its forbidding situation. Railways connect the capital with 
Jodhpur, laiput, Delhi and the Fan jab. Motor roads radiate to charming environs^ such as the lake 
and hunting resorts of Gainer, the temples of Deshnoke, Sheobari and Nagnechijl, the royal imusoica 
at the Devikund tank ; or to the aerodrome, the collieries of Palana and the quarries of Khati. A green 
belt surrounds the old town to the East and North, where the Maharaja's beautiful palace and the fine 
modem government buildings, schools, hospitals and new residential quarter stretch over laboriously 
watered gardens. A whole province of the state, at its northern frontier, is now thickly-populated 
agricultural land, irrigated by a canal from the Sutlej. For the late Maharaja, Sir Ganga Singhji, famous 
as the founder of the Chamber of Princes, co-sponsor of the first parliamentary reforms in British India, 
representative of India in the British wax cabinet (from 1917^18) ^d at the League of Nations, bad 
during the lost half century led Bikaner on the path of a modem state; and his son and successor, 
Maharaja S^ul SinghjL is continuing his work* In a country so cut off from the rest of India these 
reforms had come late and hod been revolutionaxy to a society which had bem familiax only with ways 
of life which now seem mediaevaJ to us. The last Maharaja's eider brother and predecessor, Mahiraji 
Dungar SinghjI (1872-87), had begun with cautious reforms. For the feudal anarchy* ’sdiich m the 
18th and early r9th centuries had invited and facilitated the British conquest of India* had in Bikaner 
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lasted as late as the tcigc of Mahitija Sardie Sioghji (1851^72). Before a modetnizadon of the state 
could be envisaged, the authoritj'' which the Maharaja’s rule had enjoyed In the Golden Age of feudalism, 
had first to be restored, and the state’s finances to be put on a sound basis. But even Sir Ganga Singhjl, 
though preoccupied witli modem world- and ali-Lndian polidcs, had nevertheless been forced to quash 
the intrigues of refractory feudal lords. 

'Fhus Bikaner State has preserved the old Rajput poJidcal, cultural andartisde traditions, completely 
unadulterated, until sixty years ago; and even today very many of diem arc still alive. 1 1 is true that Bi kaner 
is not so well known to tourists and scholars as other Rajput states like Jaipur, jodhpur or Udarpur, which 
can boast of a more attractive scenery and of greatex economic resources. But the very remoteness of 
Bikaner has prcscrif'cd the heritage of the past much better than in the more accessible states. This heritage 
is great and can well compare with that of her more fortunate neighbours and not seldom surpasses it. 

The Golden Age of Rajput civilization was closely linked with the desrini es of the Mughal Empire. 
Asgcncralsandgovcmorsof the emperors of Delhi, the Raj put princes had not been dependent merely 
on foe resources of their own states, but could also dispose of considerable revenues from other, wealthier 
parts of India, At the Mughal court the rulers of Bikaner had been second only to one other Rajput 
state, Ambei-Jaipui, which foey had sometimes even surpassed. For in this service it ivas not so much 
natural wealth and economic resources which counted, but manpower and courage, which were pro¬ 
vided nowhere more abundandy than in foe hard, poor desert of Blk^ei. Also the forbidding character 
of foe Thar Desert, and consequently its security, has always attracted the wealth of foe outside world. 
Here foe Jain and Hindu bankers and merchants whose business reached (and srilJ reaches) over foe 
whole of Northern India, built their houses, settled their families, deposited their treasures, aiwi con¬ 
structed temples and upasras (monasteries). The raj^ of B ikane r were wise enough not to scare them 
away by excessive exactions. Thus the cultural life of Bikaner, of its court and its mercantile upper 
class, flourished through the centuries largely owing to the treasures flowing in from other parts of 
India, acquired by the valour of Its soldiers and foe security of its capital. 

The capital has, through all this long period, been taken by enemy army only twice—in 154a and 
1707. On both occasions it fell by treachery, in 1542 into foe hands of raja Maldeo of Jodhpur—Bikaner 
had not then received its strong fortifications—^and later to Ajit Singh. Besieged time and again, town 
and fort have held out, often for many months, until the enemy, deprived of water and food supplies by a 
relentless guerilla warfare in his rear, was forced to retreat. All these sieges were events in foe inter- 
dynastic wars between foe Jodhpur and Bikaner brandies of the Rlfoor Rajputs. The sieges of Bikaner 
were answered by similar sieges of Jodhpur, and the occupation of Bikaner by Maldco ended in the 
occupation of Jodhpur by Rii Singh. Neither Mughals not Marathas ever advanced as far as Bikaner, 
diough both temporarily occupied Nigaur. Even periods of trouble proved in some way fortunate; 
for they brought refugee craftsmen from foe richer provinces of India, and whenever in the nth to 13th, 
late 14th, early i6th and late i8fo centuries, chaos prevailed in the Panjab, much of the trade between 
India and the West had to pass through the Thar desert, Bikaner and Jaisclmer. 

Thus the rulers and rich merchants of Bikwer could not only collect art treasures, but offer shelter 
to first-class artists from Central Rajputana, Gujarat, the Mughal court at Delhi, Lahore, and even ftom 
the Dcccan. Though Bikaner, seduded in foe desert, could never become one of the great centres of 
Inspiration of Indian art, she developed at least an important local variety of Rajput art and, what today 
is much more important to us, she has, thanks to her remoteness, preserved the artistic monuments of 
her Golden Age almost without loss or damage, 

2. The Kajpats and Their Rjole in Indian Cm/i^ation 

Bikaner is a Rajput state and, in spite of so many influences received from outside, Bikaner dviliza- 
don and art are thoroughly Rajput. OjI. James Tod,* the Erst and srill the best historian of the Rajputs, 

1 p. ^ 

(Tba« rtfe to the Bihlioftiiphy p- tji-) 
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and A, K. Coomaraswamy,* the dJscovtniEr of Rajput art, have stressed the peculiar character of Rajput 
civilization, Hindu and yet mackly different from the rest of Hindu tiadiiioQ. The Rajputs arc kshatriyas— 
waxriors claiming descent from the heroes whose lives and struggles are described in the great epics, 
the ^[ahabharata and Ramayana. They were the great bulwark against the advance of the Muslims. 
They repelled the first invasions of the Arab caliphate of the ‘Abbasids, and were defeated, but not 
crushed, by the Turkish conquerors of the rath to the 14th century. They emerged again, in the late 
t5th century, the obstinate opponents and then loyal allies of the Mughal emperors. Finallv, thev 
became again rulers in their own right and their soldiers 'were among the finest in the British Indian . Vtmy, 

Rajput society has been and stiU is feudal, Rajput civilization, like that of Europe in the i jth to 
die 15th century, centres round the ideals of knjghdy honour, adventure and romance. The Rajput 
enjoys life, but has little of the sensuousness of the genuine Hindu; he despises life, but Hindu ascetic¬ 
ism makes no appeal to him ; he is a mystic, but does not employ the intricate abstractions of Hindu 
philosophy. Fife is an adventure of war and conquest, be if as an independent outlaw or as a ruler 
defending the law of dharma. It is a life where romantic love and personal loyalty often enough 
overruled social convention, but these personal decisions were sanctified by the voluntary death of the 
hero in an, often hopeless, fight and of the woman, as sad, on the funeral pyre. It is a life where religion 
mirrored those same strong passions in the dark mysteries of the Great Goddess, and in the mystic love 
of Radhi and Krishna and of their heavenly milkmaids. As always and everywhere in this world, 
those ideals often enough did not hold good before the realities of Rajput life. Aristocratic pride 
degenerated into snobbety and oppression ; bravery into drug-addiction and mad recklessness ; life 
jealous of independence into highway robbery and disloyalty; ambition and adventure into treachery and 
unsctupiiiousness; aristocratic wedlock into polygamy, concubinage and zenana seclusion ; mysticism 
into lyric aestheticism. But wherever Rajputs w^ere tried by adversity, those ideals have inspired 
their supreme decisions and atoned for many sins and vices. Weak in their recklessness and disunion, 
the Rajputs proved nevertheless invincible because of tliat same pride and sense of honour unto death. 

Likewise Rajput att* differs &otn Hindu art. Where unaffected by other art styles, it lacks the 
sophistication and over-ckhoration, the sensuous modelling and the abstraction of Hindu art. Instead, 
it is simple, flat, with an Intense rhythm of line and of composition, and an emotional romanticism. 
Even where Rajput art imitates other styles, such as tn the high Nfediaeval temples, or in its semi-Mughal 
phase during the 18th and early I9rh centuries, it differs from them by a tendency toivards those in¬ 
digenous ideals.* 

Hindu dvdizapon sprung from the Aryan colonization of India. The semi-Nomadic An'an tribes, 
who during the second millennium a.c. had invaded the Pan jib, had about the turn of the first millen¬ 
nium become a military and priestly upper-class in the Ganges plains. But in the course of the tolerant 
and rather democratic period of Buddhist religious predominance, these conqueror castes ntore and 
more intermingled with the indigenous population of dark-skinned agriculturists. From this inter¬ 
course Hindu civilization proper developed since the Isunga period (and century b,c,), reaching its 
classic perfection during the Gupta Empire (4th-6th century). But other Ary^an tribes had besen 
left behind in the Panjab, in the mountains of Eastern Afghanistan and in the upper Oxus (Amu Darya) 
V^alley, They had no share in the growth of Hindu civilization but retained their old tribal customs and 
their cults of local Devas, whom the Zoroasrrian reform rejected as Divs (demons, devils) and the Bud¬ 
dhists identified with the popular godlings of the Ganges plains, the yakshas and yakshinisd Like 
the later Rajputs, they regarded themselves as vratriors (kshatriyas) and had the same ideals of honour and 
self-sacrifice (jauhai). Their chief gods who resembled Siva and Krishna, were identified by the Greek 
invaders with Dionysos and Hetades. 'Hie cult of Krishna developed amongst the Western Indian 
tribes. When the Mautya Fanpire annexed the Selcucid provinces of Afghanistin, Buddhism became 
influential, but chiefly amongst the trading middle dasses. With successive conquests Greek, 
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PaLCthiaa, Scythian. Kushan and Sasanian invaders. Trankn sctdcmcnts and Iranian cultural influence 
became strongei: and stronger. But this Iiano-Buddhist civilization never was more than a thin veneci 
over the older indigenous traditions. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang who in the 7th centuiy 
soon after the Hun invasions travelled through those hills, found everywhere kshatriya rulers and the 
cult of '* Devas by the side of depopulated or destroyed Buddhist monasteries. 

But these successive nomadic invasions had altcady tom serious gaps in the Indian population of 
the mountains. Like other nomadic invaders, the Scythians, Kushanas and Huns dragged in their train 
nmneious tdbes of other ethnic origin. The Huns, especially, coming from distant China and already 
in Turkistan divided into two groups, can have fonned hardly mote than a s mall band commanding 
other, Iranian and Indian-frontier tribes. The same must have been true of the Guriaras, who were 
probably Iranians adoring the sun-god (Surj'a), wharev'cr tbeir original relations with the Turkbih 
Khazars may have been.* Towmls the end of the 6th century the Central-Asian Turks already occupied 
the whole, once Indian, area north of the Hindukush,* and not long aftetwards (663) the Muslims began 
to press from the South on Af ghaniatan, tmtil, between circa 953 and toat, the Rajputs’ of the Sabi 
kingdom were at last ousted from their homelands west of the Indus. Their last, long forgotten rem¬ 
nants (there) are the Kaflrs, who still inhabit some of the most inaccessible valleys of the highest Hindu¬ 
kush. 

All these Indian, half-Indian and Iranian frontlet tribes were thrown on the haif-barbarian tribes 
of the Fan jab and of the Northwest Indian Desert. And for several hundred years chaos reigned where 
tribe after tribe expelled, assimilated or exterminated its weaker neighbours in periodical bids for power 
and living space. The Huns, probably the only genuine foieignets in this host, ended as mercenaries 
or were absorbed into some Rajput dans and other castes (c.g. the Rabaris and Bhojaks).® The Guc- 
jaiss were Iranians, as their Scythian names* and their sun (Afithra-SuTya) cult* prove, but their rulers, 
the Pratihatas, daimed brahman origin*; in any case they were soon completely Tndianiaed, and the 
Sflrya cult absorbed into that of Lakshml-Narayan, Several other dans, the Qiohans (Clhamanas), 
Paw^ (Paramaras), Kadiw^as (Kacchapaghatas) and Solankis (Cauiukj'as) had, Uke the Parihirs 
(Pratiharas) been subjected to a special purification ceremony at Mt. Abu* before they were acknowledged 
as genuine kshatriy as by the orthodox brahmins. But although Hindu orthodoxy had then, in the 8 th 
centuiy', been badly threatened by the invasions of the Arabs from Sind, this apocryphal, yet generally ac¬ 
cepted tradition proves only tbat the culmre of these tribes had been considerably aficctcd by basanian 
influence, which had been very strong ct'cn in the Gupta Empire. West of the Indus this influence 
had, of course, been much stronger, as the Bamiy^ ruins*" and the Kushino-Sas^ian coins** prove. 
Sasanian coins were used in Rajputana until about 1100’* and other Sas anian dements can in fart be 
traced even much later in Rajput folk art. Other elements of Central Asian origin must be a heritage 
of the tribes who had come from beyond the Afghan mountains. The BhattTs, who also came from 
Afghanistan (Zabulistan), crossed the Indus only after those doubts had been settled, whereas other 
Rajput tribes were converted to Islam,** bdbte the question really came up at sdl. Other dans, however, 
had immigtated earlier or had always lived in the country east of the Indus. The Alohiks are a frag- 
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mci« of the ^lalloi, who in the Lower Panjab had fought with Alcsandcr the Great and had later emi¬ 
tted to M^waJ The Abhlras (^rs)* had come from Sind* and founded a shortlived empire in the 
nine pccccd^ ^e Sa’chiaa invasions (second to third centuries); though later not ackaowledued as 
ksMmyas, they bequeathed the Krishna Govinda cult of Mathura to the Rajputs, The Minas are the 
old Matsyas of the Mol^jo-Daro and Mahabharata periods. The Johiyas (Yaudheyas) had been 
naghbotm of the Malloi in the Southern Panjah probably already in Alexander’s time* And the 
Rathors (Rashtrakutas) had probably come from the Deccan, wherws the origin of many other tribes 
Is still shrouded in darkness. 

Whether they had been natives of the Northwest Indian desert, of the Pan jab or of the Indo^ 
/\^han mountains, or stray Iranian immigrants, all these clans soon adopted a more or less uniform 
mode of life, as a result of common surroundings, soda! contact, intermarriage, and community of 
ide^ and political tends. They had, almost all, a similar ethnic background, free from that dark 
racial smin which disteguishes the Hindu from his “ Aryan ” ancestors, but also free firom the refined 
™ tural heritage of Hinduism, They were barbarians and may be compared with the present tribes of 
the North West Frontier. They accepted Hindu dvilizarion'as the Teutonic tribes of the European 
migraaon period accepted Roi^ culture. But, like tbenv, they reinterpreted it in a nci*- and different 
splat. And this process was intensified by the Muslim invasions. These not only shattered Hindu 
civilization and retarded the development of Rajput culture for another two centuries, but also freed 
It from traditional tends. The civilization which evolved after the 14th century was a conscious 
humanistic ren^ence, and in the end proved to be not a revival or imitation of classic Hindu tradition 
but a new creation, inspired by Hindu dassicism in the same manner as the Italian Renaissance had teen 
t^uenc^ by Greco-Roman Antiquity’. And this youthful and independent dvilization, an echo of 
t c i ddle Ages, of knights and troubadours, of feudal romance and mystic enthusi asm, has survived 
into the present where it is bemg suppknted by the new Eastern capitalism and bdrridualism. 
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II. THE EARLY POLITICAL AND 
CULTURAL HISTORY OF BIKANER 

i. The Yaudh^as 

Before the foumiition of fiik^er state in 14^^ very tittle is ktiDwn of the hlstoty of whit was then 
a no-man’s land. Only its northern oomer forms an exception. For here the desert is crossed by the 
beds of various Panjab rivers, the Sotar, the Chitang, the Ghaggar, the DalwaJJ Naiwal and Naiwal, 
which in Bikaner and B^awaJpur territory converge into the Hakra, which again falls into the Naini 
and East Kara (Great Mihian) branches of the Indus and at last disappears in the sands of the Southern 
Thar desert. Though these rivers have dried up in the Panjab, they are occasionally flooded in the 
monsoon season and the underground reserves of water support a richer vegetation and large herds of 
antelope and black buck, Previously, when North Western India was not as desiccated as at present, 
they roust have been covered with teed swamps. These riverbeds form an cxceUcnt direct communica¬ 
tion line—from the middle Indus to the Eastern Panjab and espcsdally to Delhi—which was frequently 
used by armies even during the eatly centuries of Muslim rule in India, Moreover these shallow valleys 
attracted catde breeding nornads since the remotest times. 

All along their borders traces of human setdements arc found. These were first explored by Dr. 
L. Tessitori in 1917 to i9i9,» and in 194^ by the present writer, whereas Sir Aurel Stein studied those in 
Bahawalpur territory in 1941 ,* Most of these setdements arc low mounds (Therl), oftem of considerable 
extension; some arc now covered with sand dimes. Tesritori regarded them as Buddhist fhneral places 
of the ancient Yaudheya tribe, the ancestors of the modem Johiya Rajputs (Muslims), as no vestiges of 
walls could be discovered but funeral jars still containing human bones were found. But the very 
size of these mounds and the masses of ceramic sherds make such an interpretation diMcuit to accept 
As the various types of pottery reveal, the mounds belong to many different periods. Some, m the 
desert, must have been occupied almost as early as the period of the Indus civilization (3rd millenuium 
B.C.). Others yield fragments of the Greek, Indo-Scythian, Gupta and Muslim periods. It seems 
much more probable that they are the last re mn a n ts of crude mud houses and forts such as arc con, 
sttucted in this part of India up to the present day. VfTieo abandoned or destroyed, they slowly dis- 
integrated into these mounds, a process which can be observed even now in the ruins of Hanumanearh 
(Bhataer), ° 

Jar burials under houses were common throughout the area of “ Chalcolithlc ” river civilizatJons, 
from Ilarappa in the Panjab and Mohenjo-Daro* on the Indus to prehistoric Baludiist^, ancient Elam 
and the earliest layers of Sumerian culture in Wer Iraq. It is a great pity tlmt so far all trial escavadons 
on focse mounds have not Ixen able to establish a rehable chronology* of finds, so that all our con¬ 
clusions must be based on comparisons with better dated finds from other places. However, the oldest 
fmgments of dark-red pottery painted with black designs are—like the smaH chert knives—4ry similar 
to those discovered at Mohen jo-Daio, Harappa and other sites of the Indus Valley civilization. They 
represent not the same, but a later type developed from the Mohenjo-Daro canon. But as the forms of 
this pottery reveal a slow and uninterrupted transition to the styles of the Indo-Greek and finally Gupta 
periods, the question may be raised whether the Indus valley tradition survived in these desert vaJIej'^s 
for quite a time after hlohenjo-Daro, Harappa and other old towns had already been overrun by the 
Aryan invaders. 
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The pottery of the subsequeot periods reveals an meteasmg sureness and elegaiice of drawings 
depicting espedaUy the flora and £a.vina of these river swamps, reed and lotus, ducks, geese, etc. Some 
floral motifs even remind one of Greek palmcttes (iig. 74). Later the painted ornament is again 
reduced to simple motifs, but the technique becomes richer. Crimson red lines akematc with black ones 
and a white engobe Is used for certain pieces (Indo-Creek period ?); and, in die last phase, CA'cn wliite 
outlines and hllings turn up occasionally. The painted decoration is now comhined with plastic 
ornament, impressed with the thumb, sticks, dry reed blades, etc. Then appears slip decoration hi 
bands, in which spirited zigzag and scroll ornaments arc scratched. Finally, moulded ornaments are 
found, stars and rosettes, hanging lotus buds and even figures of the Nude Mother goddess of 1 Portho^ 
Babylonian type holding up her breasts. The forms of the vessels develop along with the ornament. 
They become more varied, flosses for suspension strings, rims of many types, handles and spouts ate 
added; chamfered surfaces become common; beakers, oil lamps, dishes, flat bottles, heaters, etc. are 
found. .Vnd in the last stage, which was probably contemporaneous with the Gupta period, all these 
techniques arc found side by side in the greatest variety. 

This luxurious potter^' implies a prosperous and settled community* Burnt bricks, decorated with 
carv'cd or mouldc'd bond ornaments and trellis work arc found occasionally along the Ghaggar Vallejo 
from Hanum^garh to Bahaw'olpur and belong to the same period. Very intcrcsimg reliefs and ei'en 
statues of red burnt day WTJte detached by Dr. Tesshori from house walls in the villages of Bodopol 
and Rongmahol, but must originally have come from the neighbouring TberTs. They are now' ex¬ 
hibited in the Bikinei Museum. 

Dr. Tessitori considered these terracotta sculptures* to be an offshoot of the Buddhist art of Gand- 
hara. It istruethatsomcof these reliefs (fig. 1) represent scenes similar to those on the Buddhist railings 
of Mathura—^women at their toilet, in conversation, or at play. On one relief a “goddess *' seems to 
hold a “ cornucopia,*' like Ardokhsbo and the Yakshi Hariri of Gandhara art, but it may equally ivell 
represent a woman devotee on her way to the temple wdth a bowl of offerings. Likew'ise the ladies’ 
headdresses bear some resemblance to Gandharan, or even Pahnyrtne q-pes. Nevertheless, the stt'le 
of the reliefs comes much nearer to the Mathura than to the Gandhara s^ool. Not a single subject 
can be said to be particularly Buddhist; qn the contrary', many scenes are taken from the already fuhv 
developed Hindi mphology. Some arc Saivite, such as the Umi-Mohe^vara group (fig, 4 with flying 
gana, the bull Nandi, and Uma in Hellenistic costume), a Ungasurrounded by Cbauri bearers (fig. 6) and 
an elephant headed figure, which probably represents Ganc^a. Others belong 10 the myth cyde of 
Krishna-Gopala, tlie lifting of Mount Govardhana (fig. 5), and Krishna, asking his tribute from a 
milkmaid (Daua-Ula fig. j). Doth groups are very interesting. For it is in the early Gupta period 
il\at the Krishna-Gopala myth first appears in the art of .Mathura,* introduced by the Abhlni nomads. 
Here his cult is found iu the very heart of the nomads' country', the Ghaggar Valley,* On the other 
hand the linga of Stvst was venerated mainly in the South, though a number of early lingas can be traced 
also in Northern India,* but none so far to the Vf est as chc above mentioned uniijuc terracotta relief 
Recent excavations ar /khichhattra-Ramgarh have brought to light late Gupta terracotta reliefs of 
similar style and size, together with life-size statues, such as the fragment (fig. 2) found at Pir Sultan in the 
Ghaggar Valley, Abo, the terracotta sculptures from Rangmahal and Badopal must have belonged to 
Hindu temples, of which, unfortunateh', all direct vestiges have disappeared. Local tradition says thar 
their bricks were removed for the construction of flhatner (Hanumangarh) Fort. The oldest temple 
may have been erected shortly after the fail of the Kushan Empire (circa 200), with the help of artists 
from the Eastern Panjab ; for the reliefs in the Mathura style Goddesses,” Donors, etc.) cannot be 
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later than the 3rd century. The temple or temples from which come the reliefs with mythological 
sobj^ts, on the other hand^ must have been built or reconstructed in the early 5th century and were 
possibly connected with a Gupta nuJiiary and trade post,' For the place occupies an important strategic 
position^ at tlie junedan of the Ghaggar and Chittang valleys^ like die present day fort and town of 
Suratgarh, five miles to the West. It seems that this Gupta post w'as connected with the Panjab by a 
chain of other posts along the Ghaggar Valley* for at Pir Sultan, Kalibanga and Munda, near Hanu- 
mangath, and at Bhadiakall Then, beyond that latter town. Dr. Tessitori* found vestiges of other 
buildings of considerable size which he bclitn^ed to have been stupas : though here, too, nothing sped- 
ficaily Buddhist was unearthed.* 

Who originally inhabited the country around these dry river beds, we do not know. The con¬ 
tinuity of traditiDn evident in the decoration of the potsherds noakes it appear probable that for quite a 
time it was a place of refuge to tribes once under the induence of the Indus dviliaation. But as early as 
in the Vcdic period the country must have been overrun by the Aryan conquerors. For the Sarasvatl 
had been one of their most holy rivers, along which BrahmavarU extended to Kurukshetra. A very 
old tank at Kolayat, 25 m. south west of Bikaner, which from a very early period must have formed an 
oasis for travellers across the desert, is connected with the memory of lie great saint Kapila Muni 
(Dhunniith), and Dronpur, near the present Sujingarh, at the south eastern comer of Bikaner state, had, 
according to the local tradidun, been founded in his old age by Drona, the Brahman teacher of the 
Pandavas, the great heroes of the Mahabharata,* Whatever these legends may be worth in the eyes of 
the critical historian, thc)' prove at least the great antiquity of these settlements. 

The iirst genuine historical information is provided by the Sanskrit grafumaiiafi Faninl (4th century 
B.C.), who mentions the Yandheyas as inhabitants of the Southern Pan jab. The territory^ occupied 
by them must have been very vast, for General A. Cunningham* bdieves them to be identical with 
the Ossadii who, as Arrian reports, offered their allegiance to Alexander the Great at the confluence of 
the Panjab rivets (Ossadii=Greek Assodioi= Sanskrit Ayndhiyas, synonymous with Yaudhq^as). 
Probably the Abasrani, defeated by Alexander’s geneial Perdikkas, were also a group of the same tribe, 
whose name the Greek interpreters misspelled in a different way. According to Diodorus, Currius and 
Crosius, this powerful nation which could put into the field a force of 60,000 foot, 6,000 horse and 
500 chariots was called Sabracae, Sambracoc or Sambagiae. Cunningham identifies these names with 
Samvagri, “ Federated Warriors,” observing that Northern Bikaner State had once been called Bagarde^a, 
the country' of the Bagri, and that Bagri is still a common appeladon for the present Johiyas and Bhattis 
of the western desert. As Panini mentions the Saubhreyas (Sabracae) by the side of the Yaudheyas, it 
seems, however, probable that the latter formed merely one group among the ” Federated Warriors.” 

Thanks to their position beyond the Hyphasis (Beas and lower Sutlej) the Yaudheyas were not 
further affected by Alexander's campaigns. The Malloi (Malavas, Mohilas)* and Oxydiakoi (Kshudra- 
kas) betut'ecn the Sutlej and Chenab were not so fortunate and their tow^ns were sacked and inhabitants 
massacred by the Macedonians. During the successive Gracco-Bactrian, Parthian and Scythian (Saka) 
invasions they were at last forced into the Thar desert, south of the Yaudheyas. The Moliili settle¬ 
ments round Sujingarh arc probably the last remnant of the Mikvas in Bikaner and Jaipur territory, 
before they proceeded fiirther to the South Fast and finally settled in Malva. The advance of the Mala¬ 
vas, however, pressed the Yaudheyas and their eastern neighbours, the Arjunayanas, towards the 
north; and, when at the beginning of the Christian era Saka rule disiotegtated, they occupied the whole 
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eastern PartjihA Howevei, about the year 8a they had to submit to the successors of the Sakas, the 
Kush^as, 'whose emperor Karushka has become so famous as the patron of Mahayana Buddhism. 
After the death of Huvishka* the Yaudheyas, the MUavas and the Kunmdas who inhabited the valleys 
of the Panjab Himalaya, revolted against the Kushanas (about the year 14^), but 'were crushed by the 
Mahiksharrapa Rudradaman I of Western India (Jun^adh inscription in the year 150). Half a century 
later they again rose against Kanishka 111 and expelled the Kush^as from the Eastern Panjab, 

According to the iUlahabad pLLbr inscription of Samudragupta* (f/rca 335’385), the Yaudheyas 
became at last vassals of the Gupta Empire, but the yoke, contparable to contemporary Roman control 
over die jVrab kingdoms of Petra and Palmyra, seems to have been Eght, and the Yaudheyas must have 
piolited from the advantages of intercourse vsdth the refined Gupta civilisation. And to these two and a 
half centuries of peace and prosperity' (f/rin 200-450) we may ascribe the architecmral and sculptural 
monuinefirs and the best pottery discovered in the Ghaggar Valley. 

2. T/fe Time oj 

Gupta civilisation, even at its peak, showed signs of coming dismtegradod. Kumaragupta died 
about the year 455 in dight, probably before the Pushyamirras, a tribe possibly connected with the Hunas, 
-which seems to have tried to overthrow the imperial house. Whether the Huns* who only some years 
later (4S4) defeated the Sasanian king, Peroz, came as allies of the rebels, or 'whether they had used the 
unexpeaed opportunity offered by this war, we cannot ascertain. As frontier feudatories the Yaudheyas 
must have had to bear the brunt of the Hiin attack and. though no chionidc mentions their fate, the 
vestiges of incendiarism in the Ghaggar Valley tell the same die as at Tasila and other mined sites. 
/After fierce battles, Skandagupta {firca 455-470) succeeded in restoring the empire, but after his death it 
broke up irrevocably. The Huns returned and swept over the 'U'holc of North-Western India, until 
they were defeated by Baladitya smd Yasod barman in the year 527, It seems from what we know of their 
movements that the Yaudheya country suffered severely from the invasion. When the Huns left, the 
Gurjaras took their place. The Yaudheyas suttdved the attacks of these as of later rivals, but they were 
decimated, lost their prominent position and, since their conversion to Islam, are now not even fully 
acknowledged by the other Rajputs. 

The Gurjaras first settled in the Panjab, ‘ round Gujrat and Gujranwala, then moved to Northern 
Bikaner and at last settled in Maru'ir where they founded the Pratihara dynasty, which, first from Mandor, 
then from Kanauj, was to rule over most of Northern and Central India. Their place was taken by the 
Cahamanas (Chauhans),* who in the Sth century' occupied Dikanet. the South Eastern Panjab, the 
region round the Sambhar Lake and even parts of Mallini (W'estem iMarwar). An echo of those 
barbarian times has come down to us in the Saga of Giiga,* the great Chauhin hero, and of his nephew 
raja Mandalikof Barmer.^ This saga is conneaed chiefly with Dadrewa (Dadarewo), a village in the 
Rajgarh 'l ahsil of Eastern Bikincr State, w^hete every year in .August a great fair is held in his honour, 
and where in fact the iriemorial stone of the local rana of the late 12th century, jevata (Jayata Siha), 
has been found,* '[ radition regards the latter as Giiga’s father, and Gfiga himself as one of the heroes 
of the battle of Taiain, where the Rajput coalition under Priihvi Raj flT of Delhi was defeated so dis¬ 
astrously by Muhammad Ghoii in 1192. However, even this tradition is confused, combining events 
which must refer to several flhauhan rebels against the Muslims, from the reign of Aibak to that of Firoz 
Shah. Moreover die Gfiga Saga reports very little of historical events, but is mainly concerned with a 
host of miracles ascribed partly to the hem himself, his reappearance after death, his power over snakes 
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and his birth fiom a fruit eaten by his mother Vachai, and partly to the saint Gorakhnlth, founder of the 
Kinphata yogis, a rather mysterious figure who must have lived much earlier, in the ith ccctuiy. As the 
name Guga appears already in the 7th century, it is obvious that the godllng Guga, the protector against 
snake bites whose shrines arc found all over Raiputana, the Pan jab, the Himilaya and Central India, is 
a much older figute, probably a tribal god of the invading Guejara and other frontier barbarians whose 
myth later on became part of the saga of the histocicaj Chauhan hero Guga of Dadrewa and his successors. 

Like the Gurjara-Pratihaias before them, the Cahamanas also settled in the more promising country 
east of the Thar desert and founded the prosperous kingdom of Sakambhaif (Sambhar)(1ate 10th century) 
and Ajmer (late tith century). ITiey expelled the Tomar Rajputs from Delhi (late lath century) and 
were t hinking of overthrowing thcGaharw^, the successors of the Rathors, after the Pcadharas on the 
imperial throne of Kanauj (since the late nth century), when the storm of the Muslim invasion under 
Muhammad Ghori shattered all further amhidons. Behind tlie Cahamanas, however, the Rhamc 
were advancing into the Thar Desert, Under Muslim pressure they had firs t emigrated ftom Southern 
Afghanistan to the region along the middle course of the Indtisd then were forced by the ^Vrab genera], 
junaid, into the Thar Desert, where they were defeated by the Fartihara king Siluka in the year 837.* 
But having succeeded in crushing the Paramaras, they founded the kingdom of Deraw'ar, the capital of 
w^hich was later shifted to Lodorva and finally to Jaisalmer. This kingdom, however, was m uc h largci 
than the present Jaisalmer State and extended from Bhamer and Bhatinda in the Panjab almost to the 
Runn of Cutch. 

Between these ruling Rajput dans many smaller ethnic groups were scjueeaed — subject peoples 
like the Jais, Mers,^ Minas* and Gujars or Eastern Bikaner State, or half-indcpendcot like the Yaudheya- 
Johiyas round Bhatnerand Sirsa, the M^ava-Mohilas of Chapata-Dronpur, the Parihats, the SankhJas of 
Janglu and the Siu^is of Morkhana.* These latter tvere minor branches of the Paramaca dan, like 
the Dahiyas of Phalodi* or Sankhlas of Kiiitakupa^^fGradu (exterminated by the rhaiihan of fiatmer 
who in their turn were superseded bj' the Riihots).* The main branch—of Mt. Abu — had 
conquered Mal^'a (early 5th century) and pcrishi^ with the gigantic but shortlived empire of Bhoja of 
Dhar (early nth century).* Thus the present ethnic picture of Bikaner State was formed in the dark 
centuries of the North-west Indian Middle Ages. 

y, Tltt Trade Kmtes oj the Thar Desert 

Of the cultural life of this period, however, we know hardly anything. Whereas in Eastern 
Rajputana a refined and aristocratic culture, supported by an esoteric fonn of orthodox Hinduism, had 
flourished since the 8th century, life in the Thar Desert, until the founding of Bikaner State, seems to 
have r em ai n ed at that semi-nomadic level which even to-day is found outside the great towns and com- 
.mimication lines, and comprises wells, thorny enclosures for the cattle, mud villages, some primitive 
sanctuaries, vertnilion-pamtcd stones (BhaironjP*) under an acacia, and some simple house industries— 
a pottery preserving a poor echo of the rich old Yaudheya ceramics, or cross-stitch embroideries, 
rather un-lndlan and reminiscent of the similar folk art of the Balkans and Southern Russia. Whatever 
higher civilization existed, centred round the mud forts and walled enclosures of the local chids, cairns 
and chakurs. 

Of course, Hindu traders and missionaries soon began to penetrate this buhatian world. Tlie 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang has left us a description of the centre O-ch’a-li** (Uchh in Bahawalpur, or 
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EARLY POLITICAL AND CULTURED tUSTORY OF BIKANER 


A Uni, near MuJtan) cm the Indus during the iiarly ytb centui}'—ineligiuiis and LmscrupuJoLis people 
only interested in making money, intensive trade, especially in gems, precious stones and perfumes, 
probably also in wool and grain, much superstition and worship of the “ Spirits of Heaven ” in innumer¬ 
able small shoDCs. Buddhism has not yet died out, and probably there were also Jains amongst the 
merchants. For et^en during the Scythian invasions the Jains of Mathura and Ujjain had been zealous 
missionaries.^ and also amongst the newly immigrated Rajputs, Jains, mostly from Vallabhi, made 
converts, as their often semi-Scythian names, whidt are found even late in tlte Middle Ages, 
and many local legends reveal. Under the Pratihara Dynasty (Bth-ioth centuries) important Jain 
communities sprang up all over Rajputana, at ^dmal, Jilor, Osia, Chitor, Arbuda (Mr. Abu), Patan- 
Anhilw^a. etc., and in the time of Udyotana Suri (early loth centun') all the 84 Gacchas of the Svetam- 
baras had already come into existence. 

The Hindu missionatJes also, especially the Klnphata yogis* of Gorakhnath, were active, and in the 
8th century had established orthodox Hinduism as tlie state cult of a very' exclusive kshatriya (Rajput) 
aristocracy. They acknowledged the sun worship of the newcomers, and during the Sth-ioth centuries 
Suiya temples were built in great number in Northern India, until about the loth century the sun cult 
was absorbed into that of Surya-Narayan, and lirudly of Lakshmi-Natayan, Only a fcB'- sun temples, e.g. 
those of Multan, Modhera and Konarka, Jiave survived. But the Surj^avamsl Rajputs are still proud 
of their descent from the sun, and Lakshmi-Narayan remalus the state god of almost all Rajput states, 
[t was not until late in the rath century that the cult of K.rishna-Go[^a began to emerge from a long 
obscurity ; it was only after the Muslim invasions and after it had felt the inspiratioit of the South Indian 
refotrus of Madhva, Ramanuja and Ramanando, that it became the all-embracing centre of a fervent 
popular mystidam. 

The offidal state cult of the Pratihara period was that of Siva. In practice, however, it was riot 
Siva, but his Sakd (creative power or “ consort,”) the Great Mother, who won the veneration of the 
masses, appealing as she did, to older inherited feelings. For the Great Motiicr liad at an early period 
been venerated in Afghanistan and the Panjab in her Buddliist form of Hariri or Iranian form of Anahit- 
Nanaia,* or as a terrible tribal demon by the primitive tribes of Rajputana, Minas, Bhils, etc. As war 
goddess she appealed to a warrior race, and as a goddess of death to a people who fared death less than 
dishonour. The cult of Durga Mahishamandini (or Chimunda) is thus the oldest still existing in 
Rajputana, though in Bikaner profwr it was superseded by that of one of her historical in carnations, the 
Charan prophetess Kami, or by Jain adaptations like Ambika or Susani. 

The only contemporary monuments of this period are the Govardhans,* (figs. 15, »6) small stone, 
columns m memory of deceased chieftains or local heroes, adorned with four conventional reliefs on top, 
depicting Siva, Vishnu, Brahma and Gane^a or, in otliet cases, with the Jigures of the commemorated 
persons shown in adoration of a linga. They do not represent a local an, but must have been imported 
Or may be the products of wandering masons from Ajmer, After the itth century, however, the 
Govatdhans were in Bik^er repkeed by Devalis, memorial slabs (Paliyas), such as are found wheiWet 
Rajputs settled (figs. 13, 14* * 9 )* these local stelae remained for long the product of a verv 

primitive folk art. and only in the i5rh century' evolved mto Rajput art proper. 

Until the second half of the 10th century JangoladeSa* formed a neglected frontier province of die 
Empire of Kanauj. The later Pradhara rulers were too weak to bother about such a poor counm- 
Thc Arab province of Sind had after the dedme of the ‘Abbasid caliphate of Baghdad broken up into 
several smaU kingdoms and the Sahl kings of the Panjib were preoccupied with their struggles 
with Kashmir and the aggressive Turks of Ghaani. But the situation changed quickly at fhe 
end of the loth century. About the year 973 Vigtaharija H Cihamina threw off the suzerainty of the 
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last Pratihoras, whciea^s in the West Anut Sabuktegin four years later founded die kingdom of Ghaictn 
and resumed die aggressive policy of the ‘Umayyads and early ‘Abbasids^ Thus the Thar Desert, 
though it became from time to time a theatre of war, remained for the most part a neutral bolTer state 
through which trade between India and the West passed, after communications in the Pan jib had been 
interrupted by successive foU^scale campaigns and endless smaller frontier disputes, 

Se\'eraJ old trade routes cross die desert. From Sakambhari (Sambhai), the centre of Cahamana 
power, and Ajmer, a Northern route passed via Churu and Nobai (the Kanuvihar of the Chachnaiiia‘) 
to Sirsa and Bhatinda in the Panjib, Another, North-North Western road went via Dronpur-Chapar 
(near Sujangath) to Taranagar (near Sardaishahr), Paliu (Prahladakupa of an inscription of Amoraja*), 
Bhamcr or the middle Ghaggar Valley and DepaJpur. A thir d, North-Western, one, ran via Didwina, 
Morkhana (near Deshnoke), Ajiyapur (Janglu*), Nodamdesar or Kolayat to Pugal and Multan. Other 
routes further south crossed from Mandor via Osia and Phaiodi to Derawar, from Abu, Jalor and 
Bhmmal to Kiradu (Banner) and Jaisalmer (founded 1156) or Brahmauabad (hfansura). 

Fhe most frequented of the Northern routes seem to have been those from Ajmer to Depaipur and 
to Mult^, The latter especially may have acquired some importance by the late 9th and early loth 
centuries, when the famous sun (Adirya) temple of Multan* attracted many pilgrims, before it was again 
destroyed by the fanatic Karmatians. Probably Vigraharaja 11 had already constructed the great 
mud fort of Pallu and erected there a Siva temple, of which only a few sculptures survive. This lirst 
fort and shrine were, like Bhatner, destroyed during the great raids of Mahmud of Ghazni between 
1000 and lozy. But the crisis in the Panjab under Mahmud’s successor Mas’ud I, the governorship of 
the Hindu TiJak, and, in the West, the attacks of the Seljuqs, and later the civil war with the Ghorids 
so weakened the later Yamini sultans that raja Mahlpala of Delhi was able to retake Kangra Fort and 
besiege Lahore. Thus Bhatnet was rebuilt. Frithviraj I* married a Dahiya. girl &om Phaiodi and 
founded Nagaur. Amorija* likewise married a princess of Avid, the desert countiy'. Probably in 
the 1 i th century also the Susam Temple of Morkhana was constructed as a ^iva shrine. 

But then the very decline of the Yamini sultanate brought disaster. For Muhammad BahaJlm,^ 
governor of I.al)ore for sultan Arslan, emigrated after the defeat of the latter by Bahram Shah II in 1118 
beyond the Tliar, restored the mud fort of Nagaur and tried to build up a kingdom of his ovim by sys¬ 
tematic raids on the surrounding Hindu territories. The nest year he was defeated by Bahtim Shah 
and perished in a swamp. 

After Abu Halim’s death A m oraj a must have teoccupied Pallu about 1140. A Yamini counce r-offen- 
sive was defeated at Lake Pushkar near Ajmer,* in 1170 Prithviraja II occupied Pancapura (Pikpattan) 
on the Sutlej, and In 1191 Prithvlraj 111 even took Bhatinda in the Central Pan jab.* To this period belong 
the remains of several jain temples at Pallu in the Solanki style. Fox the great patron of Jainism, 
Kumarapala of Patan-Anahiiawada (1144-73) bad expanded the frontiers of the ^lankl Empire of 
Gujarat as for north as Chitor and l^radu, and had become the double brother-in-law of Arno raja,’* 
It is, however, difficult to say w'hetber by that dme tlie Sivalaya of Morkhana had been reconsecrated as 
a Jain sanctuary. For the otherwise verj^ fanciful clan legend of the Surana Rajputs (a branch of the 
Paramaras) whose family deity Susanj (Ambika) became, attributes their conversation to Hemachandra,” 
the contemporary' of Kumarapila. Bur the dedication inscription of Son! Deva, 117a, says nothing, 
and possibly h actually inspired, much later, the melodramatic romance of Susani. But tiiese Jain 
settlements survived all later disasters, though Chauhan rule was to collapse only a few years after this 
last expausioo. 
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EARLY POLITICAL AND CULTURED HISTORY OF BIKANER 


Mus/im Imasion 

At liist the cloud of A Muslim invasion which for several centudes had threatened the Northwest 
frontier of India, burst. When the last Yartiioid, Khusrau Malik, surrendered to Mu*izz-ud din 
Muhammad bin Sam, nephew of Muhammad, the *' World Burner,” the last buffer standing between the 
Rajputs and a fierce and fanatic coruqueror race, fell. 

But the Rajputs seem not to have been aware of the danger. The ravages of the Arab and Ghaz- 
navid invasions had long since been healed. The North Indian kingdoms were rich and flourishing. 
In valour their armies were a match for the Afghan mountaineers and Turks, and their superiors in 
numbers and equipment. But they were divided among themselves and internally sveak. The Caha' 
manas had ousted the Tomihas from Delhi and the Eastern Panjab, and were trying to set aside the 
Gaharwar Emperors of Kanauj. And in Gujarat* the VIghelas had already become the actual regents 
fot Bhima H, one of the last, w^eak Solankis. The autliority of the old court aristocracy w’as shaken. 
The provincial nobles had become semi-LndeperLdent and began to cultivate the popular Krishna cult and 
a local folk ait. Warfare had become an aristocratic game witli fixed rules, like the wars of the condotderi 
of the Italian Renaissance. Thus the Rajputs could oppose to the finest soldiers of that age only short¬ 
lived alliances and unwieldy, badly disciplined armies. 

The people of the inhospitable, barren mountains of Afghanistan have always been barbarian, 
but are pone the less very sturdy and fierce w'arriors. During those centuries when one nomadic 
invasion after another from Central Asia overran the Iranian highlands, they were, moreover, exposed to 
an exceptionally hard struggle for survival. This struggle produced not only extremely tough, mobile 
and indefatigable soldiers, but also leaders of Iron will and unquestioned authority, broad outlook 
and cool judgment combined with temerity, unscrupulousness and a complete disregard for human life. 
Their military equipment was much mote modem. Before them valorous knig hts, wealth and splendid 
cultural achievements collapsed like a house of cards. 

In a few years the disaster was complete. In 1190 Muhammad bin Sam was defeated by Prithvi 
Rij m, at Tarain,* in the Pan jab. But two years latct he crushed on the same battlefield the greatest 
Rajput coalition. The greatest of all Rajput heroes was killed, and within a few years the kingdoms of 
the Cahamanas of Delhi (1192) and Ajmer {1193), of the Gaharwirs of Kanauj (1193), of the CandeJs in 
Bunddkhand, and of the Senas of Bengal (120203) wiped out by Muhammad^s generals, especially 
Aibak and Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar, and those of Gujarat (1195-97) and Central India (1202, 1225, 
1226) shaken. And the effects of this disaster were felt further afield. For as the Rajput and brahmin 
aristocracy W’as not prepared to submit to conquerors antagonistic to all their ideals of life and religion, 
there began an armed mass migration, b search of new kingdoms, fiefs and temples. The very character 
of the new Muslim power fiicilitated such a reshufflbg of peoples. For numerically the conquerors were 
too w’cak really to control the vast territories. They could merely occupy a few strategic centres and 
from there smash all possible centres of opposition, plunder treasures once accumulated by generations 
of mighty rajas or destroy centres of “ heathen " religious life. 

Thus, whereas the great Hbdu kmgdoms had disappeared, innumerable petty' Rajput and other 
Hindu principalities sprang up. They led a precarious existence m the shadow of the Muslim con¬ 
querors, mainly in the more remote and inaccessible hills or deserts. Old fiefs surviving from the past 
and new states fought each other. Some were robbers, others tried to consolidate their posidon, only 
to be crushed, sooner or later, like Hamir of Ranthambhor or Ratan Sbgh of Chitor,* by some Muslim 
expeditionary force. Cultural life did not quite disappear, it persisted at village level. But the acts 
disappeared, litecacy was almost lost, and Hindu religion had become hardly discernible &om the 
concepts of primitive tribes. Nevertheless, no matter how high the price for survival, the germs of 
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Rajput political aad cultural life wctc preserved, in an underground “ rustic existence, in order to dse 
again and to det^elop into the present Rajput states and Rajput culture as soon as the general Indian and 
international situation was to change. 

Foe the early Indo-Muslim political system could not be more than a temporary phenomenon. 
Nothing is so expensive and destructive as war, and a political system living on war, loot and “ colonial ” 
exploitation must sooner or later collapse or letum to a normal adminiscration and an accommodation 
with the conquered peoples. The Muslim military machine had reached its perfection in the reign of 
A‘li“Ud-din Khilji (i29<)-i3i6) and had conquered the whole of India, almost as far as Cape Comorin, 
It cracked at last during the reign of Muhammad Tughluq (1325-1351), genius, scholar and bloody 
tyrant. The harsh measures used to bolster up the exhausted administration, led to a general revolt 
and to the formation of provincial Muslim kingdoms. Both the state of Flrdz Shah Tughluq (1351- 
88) and of the Sayyid and Lodi dynasties of Delhi, and the new sultanates of Gujarit, Malwa, Jaunpur, 
G^barga (Deccan) and Gaur (Bengal) were based on a real axlministiation of most of their territories, 
as ctownlands or fiefs, and on a teal modus vivendi with the subject Hindus. But this implied also a 
clearer definition of frontiers, and the occuparion of the no~man*s land where the petty Hindu prin¬ 
cipalities had survived. These were annexed one by one, where they did not unite to form kingdoms 
strong enough to withstand Muslim expansion. Often defeated, they developed an astonishing tenacity 
and power of recuperation which permitted them to make good all losses by sheer courage and dever 
exploitation of inter-Muslim rivalries and wars. The most important of these revived Rajput states 
were Me war (Chitoc-Udaipur) and Marwar (Jodhpur). Both seemed for some rime very near to the 
goal of an empire comprising most Rajput states, Chitor under Kumbha Rina (1433-68) and Sanga 
(Sangrim, 1508-27), Jodhpur under Rao Maldeo (1532-62/ 3). But the age-old curse of hybris was their 
undoing and led to the growth of other kingdoms, branches of the same families, such as Bikini 
(Rathor), Kishangarh (Rlthor) and Dungaipur (Sisodia), or restorations of other former Mediaeval 
kingdoms, such as Amber-Jaipur (Kachhwaha), Bundi (Han) and Sirohi (Chauhan), which with the 
suppon of, or in rebellion against the Mughal emperors of the 16th and 17th centuries asserted their 
own rights and won power and glory. 
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III. POLITICAL AND CULTURAL 
HISTORY OF BIKANER STATE 


I. Tbi Rise of the Rafhors 

Tlic anccstTj’ of the Rathnr dynasty is one of the proudest in India. According to the tradition 
of the royal bards, Sihlji or Siyaji, the founder of Jodhpur State, was a grandson of Jaichand, the 
last Gaharwar emperor, whom the Muslims had killed in the battle of Chandwar in 1 193. Like so many 
other Rajputs, his sons Scoji and Settam are said to have retired with a small band of loyal followers into 
the arid hills of Rajput^ and to have settled finally at Pali, w‘hcre Scttani’s son succeeded in establishing 
a small piincipaiity by ousting the piedatoty Met and Mina tribes. The Gahatwars are also claimed as 
a branch of the Rashtrakutas, one of the most powecfiil dynasties {eirca 753-973) of the Mediaeval Deccan, 
still commemorated by one of the most famous monuments of Indian architecture, the Kailasa rock-cut 
temple of ElDri. Like so many similar bardic tradinotis these also have been embellished and over¬ 
simplified, but there is no reason to question die general correctness of their background, The memorial 
stone of “ Sifaa son of prince §rI-Seta ” has been found at Bithu, 14 miles from Pali.’ However, Setrim 
can only have been a grandson of Jaichaad on his mother's side, as Jaichand belonged to the Gaharwar 
dynasty which bad superseded the jRashtrakutas of Kanauj (in power since roio) about logo, after the 
latter had in 1086 been overthrown by a Muslim invasion under Mahmud iha Ibrahim ibn Mas'ud,* 
Apparently the usurping dynasty had strengthened its position by inter- marriag e with the older Rash- 
trakutas, who thus had shared their glory and their downfall. In exile Settam must have remembered 
that in Marwar kinsmen of his had lived as petty' chiefs as early as the ioth century ■ Both branches, 
the Rashtrakutas of Kanauj and those of Marwar, seem to have come from the Deccan with the Northern 
expeditions of the emperors of M^yakheta fMalkhed), the most splendid of all princes of Mcdiacs'al 
India,* Probably they had been left behind when India III (91^-917) temporarily liad occupied Kanauj, 
and Amoghavarsha m (935'94o) Marwar and Bundclkhand. When between the years 97a and 9&0 
the Rishtrakuta Empire collapsed, these families had probably been strengthened by so many refugees 
that they could form kingdoms of their own in the North. Under these circumstances they were 
interconnected in the confusing manner so common in a feudal age — ^witness the Anjous of the Isle-de- 
Ftance, Provence, Naples, Greece, Hungary and Poland. 

That tlie DcccanI connection of the family was still alive and acknowledged in the 14th century, is 
proved by the fact that Sihajrs grandson Duharjl installed at Nagina the image of the old family goddess, 
Rashtrasena, which had been saved from the devastated Karuatikd Duhatji indeed had reason to feel 
confident, for his state was expanding into the Thar Desert where his cousin Pabu had already acquired 
legendary fame.* The saga of Pabu, with its details of gallantry^, robberies, catde-rustliug and magic 
lore, throw's much light on the barbarian conditions then prevailing. By the time that Muhammad 
Tughluq had wasted his last energies in hunting down his rebellious officers, Mallinatha had subjected 
the wffiole South Western part of the present state of MaUini.’ .^And just before Timur of Samarkand put 
an end to Tughluq Shah's dynasty, Chondajl had acquired the old capita] of Marwar, Mandor,* by mar¬ 
riage and had e\'cn expelled the Muslims from Nagaui, But a feud between his son Ranmall (RinamaJo) 
and the Bhattis allied with Jaisalmer for the hand of the princess Kodima Devi of Pugal ended in the 

loss of NJgaur and the death of Gionda in 1429.* R anmall lost his kingdom and had to flee to Rina 

Mokal of Chi tor. After a long life of humiliation and daring exploits, which included an unsuccessful 
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attempt to win tbc ditone of Mewit, he wa$ murdered in 1444.’ But his son Jodha succeeded in te- 
gaining his inheritance with the help of the long^eglected but loyal vassals of the Western marches.* 

The rimes were changing again. The Muslim civil war was over. The new sultanates had estah- 
hshed themselves, and from all sides the Muslim rulers attacked the rising Rajput kingdoms. Soon 
after Nagaur* had been lost by Chonda, a younger brother of MuiafTar I of Gujarat took it from the 
Bhatris. In 1416 JMubuak of I>elhi plundered Mewar. In i4zS and the following year IbtahTni of 
Jauuput led expeditions against Gwalior. In 144a Mahmud I of Gujarat invaded Mewar. In the 
following year Rana Kumbha was defeated by Muhammad 1 of Malwa, and in 1446 by Malimud 1 . In 
1453 Rona Kumbha defeated the Gujaratis at Nagaui, In 1454 Mahmud I invaded Horooti and Mewar 
in 1455. At the same rime Kumbha, now the greatest Rajput ruler, threatened the Rathor tctiitortes.* 
Kumbha had already started a policy of consoUdailng his state by an extensive system of forttesses,’ 
Now Jodha followed his example and in 1459 founded the imposing fort on the steep clids ox'erhaaging 
his ncu’ capital, Jodhpur.* 

Tt was a great time, notwithstanding the many wars. The centuries of struggle had generated a 
tremendous vitality which now, with growing poliricoi consolidation and self-confidcnce^ sought also 
for cultural expression. Kumbha, Jodha and their Rajput comemporaries constructed forts in imi¬ 
tation of the progresah-e hiuslim defeucc systems, palaces combining the style of the Milwa and Delhi 
snltans with richer tradidonol Hindu and Rajput folk elements, and temples in the orthodox medioex'al 
style preseix'^ed by the salats of Gujarat. Manuscripts were illuminated in the Jain palmleof style, 
whereas on the memorial stones and in beonxe and brass a new popular art tried to £nd expression. 
Bardic literature flourished in innumerable ballads, devorional songs in honour of Sri Krishna were 
composed even by Rana Kumbha,^ and soon there w*as to rise the star of Indian mystic poetry, his 
daughter-in-law, saindy Mira Bai.* Sanskrit literature, too, was cultivated for sdenrihe purposes. 


2. Tit Birth 0/ BikJinir State* 

Noru'ithstanding all these achievements, the individual Rajput states wcic still very loosely knit. 
As in Europe during the same period, a strong central administration was still unknowo, only the bonds 
of common ideals, blood and fealty kept the state together. The fiefs were in the hands of sons, brothers 
and cousins of the ruling house, or of families who voluntarily or under compulsion had su'om allegiance 
or had been invited for spedol petsonal services. Unanimous against the common Mushm foe, they 
would break up into rival factions and dans, and even transfer their allegiance to another lord. Where 
a strong ruler was loddog, or where primogeniture and personal qualifications might dash, the whole 
state threatened (o disintegrate. 

This happened in jodhpui on the death of Rio Jodha.Ranmali's bumiltation had weakened the 
authority of the Rathor king, and the turbulent nobility spilt into factions supporting the sons of Jodha’s 
various queens. Rao Jodha solved these diihculties by encouraging his sons and their friends to carx'c 
out new- fiefs for themsevles from the lands of still independent tribes and small chiefbuns. This policy 
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not only streagthencd his own ivithoiity, but also resulted in a great expansion of his tcaim towards the 
east (Mcrta and Sambhar)j north (Mohnavatl and Biititier) and west (Pokaran and Phalodl). On his 
death the facdons clashed, jasama Devi of Bundi had been his first and fovouritc queen. Wlico, only 
tvi’o years after Jodha’s death, her third son SataT died, she placed her fourth son Suja (Surajniall) on the 
throne. The opposdon regarded this as a coup d’etat, as in theii opinion the throne should ha\'C fallen 
to Biki (Vikrania), the hrst-bom of the Sankhla queen Naucaiiga Devi. Her facdon liad the support of 
many of Rao {odha’s brothers who, like Judha, had all been Bhatds on their mother’s side. 

When the conftict came to a head, both parties had been long entrenched, hven during the life 
time of jodha the sons of Nauranga Devi had felt dissatiafied, and Biti had acted on a jocose suggestion 
of his father to conquer a kingdom of his own. Near tite present town of Bikaner lands had become 
deserted, as the Sankhlas of Janglu bad sustained terribic losses in a feud over the marriage of Bika’s 
grandfather with Kodama Devi of PugaJ (fig, i6).’ Thus the Sankhlas summoned Bika as an ally.* In 
1465 he arrived with se^'eraj hundred followers, and, after some unsatisfactory experiments at Deslmok, 
Kodamdesar and Janglu, at last settled on the she of the present Bikaner Towm w'hcre he constnicrcd a 
mud fort in 1488. There were many initial difiiculdcs. The Sankhlas had, of course, not expected another 
lord, and the raja of Pugal, first friendly in the hope of finding support against the rulers of J aisalmer and 
[he Muslims of IMuitan, soon became suspicious of his new son-in-law. But Bika’s tact and valour, and the 
invaluable help of Karniji, a saintly Graran (bard) woman, whom the people revered as an Incarnation of 
the Great Goddess, smoothed the conqueror’s path. Soon the jat tribes, north east of Bikaner, also 
sought his protection. Then the expansion of his family further to the east involved him in larger issues. 
There Rao jodha had conquered the Mohil country and given it to Bika's younger brother, Bida. This 
annexation led to a w^ar with Saiang Khan, the Lodi governor of Idissar, w'ho came to the help of die 
Mohil chief. It xvas Blka who, in cooperation first with his unde and friend Kandhal,* then with his 
father, ejected the Muslims, and took possession of MohMvati. With Rao Jodha's death the pre- 
cacious link of paternal authority which hitherto had kept the Lnimlcal fictions in check, was broken. 
Though the two states now drifted further apart, the balance of power was not yet disturbed, as Jodlia’s 
successor Satal was the senior of Nauranga Devi’s sons. But the installation of Jasama Devi's fourth 
son Suja (Suraimal) at Jodhpur meant an open rupture, as Suja was junior to RSo Jodha’s fourth son 
Blka. When not even Bika’s rights of precedence over SDrajmall wete acknowlalgcd, the first of a 
long series of wars between the two Rathor states broke out. Blka stormed Jodhpur and forced Jasami 
Devi to hand over to him the crown and insignia.* \\ hen he died in 1504 he had become lord of 3,000 
villages and his influence extended to the batdeis of Ajmer, Delhi district and the South-Eastern Pan ;ab. 

The weak mleof Surajmal]*(i49[-i5i6), the civil wars of Rao Ganga (1516-1532) with his brother 
Biramdc (V'iktamadeva) and later with his unde bhekha, and finally the defeat of Ganga by the Mughal 
emperor Babur in the battle of Khanua (near Bay ana) in 1527, as member of the Rajput fedcrarion under 
Rana Sanga (Sangtam, t 5 °^*^ 7 ) Mewir, permitted Bika’s successor Naioj! (1504-1505), Lunkaranji 
(Lcmakoina, 1505-15^5) and Jetsijl Qait Singh, 1526-1539) to consolidate and extend the young state. 
This expansion proceeded mainly in the direction of the Pan jab and jaisdmer.* For towards the cast 
Naganr’ was interposed between Bikaner and jodhpiit as an outpost of Muslim rule. Occupied by a 
V amml general in the iith century, by a number of Turkish governors between 1195 and riirfd 1270, 
amongst them Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar in 1195, Ulugh Khin (1153-57) and the later sultan Balban 
(1266-87), it had been a centre of Muslim missionary activities until it was reconquered by the Bhattis. 
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[t was also the scene of a touching fomancc by Amr Hasan Dihlavi,^ But early in the 15th century it 
had become the capital of the small Khanwada sultanate founded by Shams Khan Dandani, a youn^c 
brother of Aluzaffar 1 of Gujarat. Its overthrow by the great Rina Kumbha of Mewtr had merely 
prepared the tt-ay for a protectorate of the Lodi sultans of Delhi over that strong desert forticss. 

Towards the southwest the attachment of the small raj of Pugai had already created tension with 
Jaisalmer/ the suzerain Bharti tingdom, which soon led to serious friction and war. Rao Lunkaran 
took JaisaJmer, but was at last defeated and slain in 1525, haWng been deserted by the Bidavat clan in an 
encounter %ith the combined Shattis and the hluslim forces of \fultln> As already mentioned^ Blkaji 
had taken the fief of his younger brother Bida under his protection ; now, in this dcaWc showdown old 
rancour proved stronger than fealty. 

Towards the North Fast, on the other hand* there were vast territories only loosely controlled by 
the Sayyid and Lodi governors of Sirsa and Hissar in the Panjab. As the Lodi sultans were preoccupied 
with Aeir wars with the sultans of Jaunpur and Malwa and the Rajputs of Mewar and Gwalior, Lun- 
karanjl could annex the country of the Chayal Rajputs. His son, Jetsf, extended his influence even farther 
to the East as an ally of Sangaji of Amer (Jaipur State) and Rao Gangi of Jcwlhpur, and as cousin to the 
mighty Rana Sanga of Mewar. But the annexation of Chayalwara brought Jetsi into conflict with 
the Mughals over the possession of Bhamer.* After its destmctioc by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1001 this 
mighty fon, wliich controlled the Ghaggar Valley, had been rebuilt during the Mongol invasions of ths 
13th century'* but w^as wrested by the Bhattis from the Eunily of Shaikh Jala*ud-dTn Bukbiri. In 1398 
Timur of Samarkand had taken it and massacred the whole population* but on his retreat from India had 
restored the place to the Bhattis.* lu 1447* however, the fort came into the possession of the Chayal 
Rajputs. Thus, after Chayalwara had been annexed, rao jetsi caused Bhatner to be taken, during 
Babur’s inva&bn of India, by hss general Khator* a descendent of Bikaji’s uncle Kh^daL It was, of 
course, to beexpeaed that the Mughals, now preparing their cxtnquest of another great Muslim empire in 
India* could not tolerate the occupation of such an important Muslim fortress by any Rajput clan. When 
in 15J1 Kamran, the brother of the Mughal emperor Humayun, extended his control over the Punjab, 
he stormed Bhamer and advanced as far as the gates of Bikaner,* in 1537, however, Kamran had to 
march on Agra against prince *,\skari* Humayun’s other brother, who had in Gujarat deserted the 
emperor in order to proclaim himself king. This pcmiined Jetsi’s son Kalyan Mall* to regain ail his 
territories. But the invasion had weakened the state so much that it collapsed when Rio MaJdeo of 
Jodhpur attacked, slew Jetsi and took Bikaner Fort in 1539.* 


J. The Golden A^e of Bikaner 

And yet it w'as this very disaster which laid the foundation of the Golden .Age of Bikaner history. 
For it drove the descendants of Blkajl into an alhance with the Mughal emperors against the rajas of 
Jodhpur, gave them a foremost place amongst the prominent generals and governors of one of the moat 
splendid empires at a time when there was no hope for mdependent Hindu states* and a not less prominent 
place in the flourishing cultural life, which sprang from the contact between Muslim* Rajput and Eulo- 
pean tradidons. 

First it had seemed that Jodhpur would chiefly profit from the defeat of Khanua. For the Mughals, 
it had not been more than a diversion to safeguard their right flank during their further advance against 
the Muslim sultanates of Jaunpur and Bengal. Instead, the ambitious Bahadur Shah of Gujarat took 
Chitorgarh by storm in 1533 and completed the eclipse of Mew-at. But Bahadur Shah was in 1535 defeated 
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by Humiyiin who, in his cutn, bad to tclinquish his conquests in order to defend hitnself agatnst Sher 
Kh^ of Bengal. Four years later, Sher Shah had been crowned emperor at Delhi, only to die within 
five years. And in 1 SS 5 "weah successors were finally overthrown by the returning Mughals. 

Tlieseycars of turmoil were the chance for too Maldeo’ (Malla Deo, i jsz-fia/p) of Jodhpur. Maldeo 
was of the type of the great dictators, of boundless ambition, unscrupulous, treacherous, neckless and a 
firm believer in force. Having assassinated his father, he fell on the surrounding small semidependent 
and independent states, took Nagor, Ajmer, Bikaner, Jilor, Siwana, Sirohi, Dundhar Qaipur) and parts 
of Mewar, and secured his conquests by mighty forts. However, his ambiguous policy towards the 
defeated emperor Humayun, who in 154a h^ sought refuge in Maxwar, led to Mlldeo's defeat by 
Sher Shah in 1544. 'fTiough he survived the Suit dynasty, Maldeo was at last, in driven into exile 
by Akbar the Great. 

Iri 1539 1^0 jetsi had been slain, and Bikaner had fallen after the whole garrison had perished in a 
Iasi desperate sally. His son Kalyan Mall (1539-1571) retired to Sirsa, on the frontier of the Panjab, 
fmin whence he tried to obtain help from Humayun.* His brother, Bhimraj, joined the Mughal army at 
Delhi, a gesture which was to prove valuable in the future, though useless at the moment. For after 
his defeat at Kanauj, Humayun* piasscd in full retreat through the Pan jab to Bind. Hence he again 
remrned to Mirwar, following an invitation from ^^^deo and camped near Bikaner Town in the early 
monsoon of 154a- But before the Jodhpur raja's double-dealing and Sher Shah’s advance on Nagaur 
he had at last to flee via Phalodi, Pokaran, Jaisalmer, Amarkot and Sind to the court of Sliah Tahmasp 
of Persia. 'Ihese events permitted Kalyan Mail to recover. He collected round him the Jats of Godara 
and discontents from Marwar, such as Tliakur Biramde of Metta. Bhimraj had in the meantime won the 
favour of Sher Sh^ and whim the latter started on his campaign against Maldeo, Kalyan Alall joined 
Ids army, 't'he nobles of Bikaner, first among them Kishandis of Rawatsar, now began to Rock to 
their raja. Maldeo now voluntarily evacuated Bikaner Town and Fort, in order to concentrate ail his 
forces against Sher Shah. Maldeo*s defeat in 1544 permitted Kalyan Mall to regain the whole kingdom 
of his father. F-ven Bhamct* which the Chayal Rajputs had retaken, came again into his hands. How¬ 
ever, after Sher Sh^^s death in 1545, the Suri power declined whereas Alaldco recovered ; and Bikaner, 
badly shaken, remained weak until Akbar’s glorious campaigns and pro-Rajput policy offered her another 
chance. 

In the year of Sher Shah’s death Humayun has regained Kabul and Qandaliir. Ten years laicr 
he returned to India and entered Delhi. In 1556 Akbar came to the throne and in 1560 he dismissed his 
tutor, Bairam Khan,® a^d assumed full powers. Probably on this occasion the contact between Bikaner 
and the Mughals was resumed. For the Lord Protector, instead of going on the convened pilgrimage 
fo Mecca, changed Ids route after Nagaur and sought refuge with Kalyan Mall. From there he pro¬ 
ceeded towards Bhatinda in the Panjab, but was defeated at Jalandhar and had to submit to Akbar. 
Soon afterwards Bairam Khan was assassinated by Pathans in. Gujamt. Kalyan Mai! must have been 
anxious to remain on friendly terms, since Nagaui* had now become a Mughal fief. But it was not until 
1570 that he made his forniaJ submission during Akbar’s visit to Ajmer.^ The lesson of events dudng 
this decade had been too obvious. In 1561 Akbar had attacked Marwu, in 156a the strong fort of 
Merta had been taken and Maldeo forced into vassalage, in 1564 the Gond rij bad been conquered, in 
156B Chitorgarh and in 1569 R^thambhor and Kalinjar had been stormed after bitter resistance, Kalyan 
Mall died in 1571, soon after this decisive audience. His son Rii Singh joLned the Mughal service. 
With this alliance the whole position of Bikaner changed. The unstable, poor and unimportant desert 
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kingdom became a power within the Mughal Empire, and wealth, luxuiies, art and colturc streamed into 
the desert, as the price paid for the blood of the Rathor soldiers, who fought the wars of the Grand 
Mughals. 

As a matter of fact Akbar was prepared to grant to his loral Rajput allies all honours and prerO' 
gatives compatible with their position within a great impetial organization. He was already thinking 
of further conquests in Bihai and Bengal, Gujarat, Sind and Kashmir. The Rajputs had been defeated, 
hut both Mewar under rana Pratip, and Mitwar under Mlldeo’^s son Chandra Sen remained defiant. 
Akliar needed not only soldiers for his further conquests, he afso had to keep in check the still obstinate 
Rajput princes. This he did by playing the smaller rajas, Bikaner, Amber, Bundi, Orchha against the 
leading states, and within them the opposition patties against those in power.* *• 

Thus Bikaner was set against J odhpui. Rii Singh* was, as a mansabdar of 4,000, raised to the top 
rank of imperial grandees, invested with the jaglts of Nagaur and Merta, and entrusted with the task of 
crushing the guerillas of Chandra Sen, So he could not only revenge the humiliation of his father and 
grandfather, but even dream of reuniting the Ritbor kingdoms under his rule. In lyyi he relieved 
Nagaur* urhich had been besieged by the rebellious Muhammad Hussain Miiaa, occupied Marwu and 
took parr in Akbar*s first battle with rao Surtban of Sirohi and in another invasion of Gujarat, where he 
killed the rebel Mirza in the following year. In 1575 he stormed Siwana, where Chandra Sen was ser¬ 
iously wounded. In 1576 he took, in cooperation with several Mughal generals, JaJor and Sirohi and 
made Surthan Singh his personal prisoner, protected Akbar's left flank in Gujarat against Udaipur, and 
in 1578 even took Jodhpur fort.* But Akbar'^s plans went further. The guerilla war had broken up 
Marwar, the nobles had slipped from the contiol of Chandra Sen,® Thus, when Udai Singh (15^1-95) 
ascended the throne, he reversed the policy of Marwar, submitted to Akbar and devoted himself to the 
restoration of the royal authority and administration. In consequence Marwar, with the exception of 
Phalodi and Nagaur,* was evacuated in 15B2 by Rai Singh's troops, and Jodhpur Fort was returned to 
Udai Singh. Rii Singh was transferred to the Afghan frontier, taking part in 1581 in Akbar's fight 
against his younger brother, Muharmmd Hakim, then in 1586-87 assisting raja Man Singh of Amber in 
suppressing the Raushanal revolt and finally subduing the Baluchis. In 1585, however, he had been 
temporarily sent to Khandesh in the Deccan, and from 1587 to 1592 he was the gene cal-in-command 
on the Deccan front.* When in 1593 a great expedirionar}' force was assembl^ in MaJwa against 
Burhan 11 of Ahtnadnagar, Rai Singh was appointed prince Daniyal's military adviser, by the aide of 
the Khankhanan. He had been raised to the rank of raja, and his mansab to 5,000, the highest attainable 
by a noble; he was now the equal of the highest Muslim grandees, and his revenues had increased to ten¬ 
fold of what his father's heritage had yielded.* Since 1586 he had been doscly related by marriage to 
prince Salim, the later emperor Jahingir. The apogee of success seemed reached; but then trouble 
began to overshadow the last years of his splendid career. 

Jodhpur had recovered, and Udai Singh's son, Sur Singh, was employed by the cmpeiur against the 
indomitable Surthan Singh of Sirohi and, later, in the last drive against Muzaffar III of Gujarat.* But 
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Singh had countered these set-backs. Akbar had recompensed him for the evacuation of Mara^ar 
with vast and dch fiefe in Kathiawar and Surat.^ These rich revenues pcimiltcd the raja to construct 
a gigantic foit at Bikiner, for which the stones had to be brought through the desen loo n^es from 
laisalmerA Defended in accordance with the then most tnodem mtlitatv principles, provided with 
several inexhausabk wells, and adorned with beautiful palaces, it was to prove impregnable until our 
own times. Surthan Singh of Sirohi had married a daughter of Rai Singh’s younger brother, PrithvI 
Raj, and in 159a Rai Singh himself married a daughter of the Raval of Jaisalmer.* fhe fort was nearing 
its completion after five yuars* hard work, and R^ Singh was in an exuberant mood, scattering his newly 

acquired wealth to friends, priests and minstrels.* 

But trouble was brewing within the state. During his lc>ng absence in the imperial serv'ice, Rai 
Singh had been forced to leave the adooimstratlon of Bikaner in the hands of a deputy. This trusted man 
liad been his very efficient minister, Karam Chand Bachavat.* But uncontrolled power had slowly 
sapped the loyalty of the minister, who dreaded the return of the raja. There was Rai Singh's brother, 
Ram Singh, once a valiant warrior, who had abandoned ■wax for political and amorous intrigue at home 
and was at last slain in such an affair.* There was the other brother PrithvitS), the romantic poet.^ There 
was Dalpat Singh, the raja’s overbearing eldest son. There were the discontented hereditary priests 
and bards who had lost thcLr special privileges. Karam Qiand had influential friends at the imperial 
court. ..Mtbar’s interest in Indian religious life* had attracted Surasundata Sun to the court as early as 
156a ; and his successor Hiravijaya Suri acquired even greater influence over the emperor. This 
success of the Gujarati jain community had stimulated the activity of the Jains at Bikaner.* As Rai 
Singh controlied vast fiefs in Gujarat and Kathiawat, the Jains of Bikaner likewise felt it their duty to 
gain die emperor’s car and to obtain privileges for the sacred mountain shrines of Gimar and Saturn jay a. 
In 1583 Rii Singh first succeeded in obtaining the return of 1,050 Jain idols, looted from Sirohi In 1576, 
which he dedicated to the Chintimani Temple at Bikaner. Eight years later Karam Chand introduced 
linachandra Suri of Jodhpur at Akbaris court. If the suspicion of the Emperor could be aroused, the 
old lion might be overthrown, and the gates of his mighty fort be closed against him. Relations between 
Akbar and Rai Singh^s friend, prince Salim, had worsened, though the prince did not actually revolt till 
1599. The result was that the Emperor thought it advisable to remove Rai Singh from home 
and made him militajy' adviser to prince Daniyal^* in 1593. The raja, of course, w'as unwilling to 
quit the field before these intrigues. The refusal of Daniyal to proceed to Mal’wa saved him but his 
reluctance was naturally interpreted as evidence of disloyalty. Finally in 1595 Rai Singh crushed the 
whole conspiracy, but Karam Chand and his family fled to the imperial court where they continued their 
intrigues. New material for these intrigues was provided by a dash with the father of one of Akbar’s 
many coiicubines who had been deservedly punished for his outrageous behaviour during a visit to 
Bhatner,“ but had then complained at the court. iAkbax long delayed action, taut at last gave Bhatner to 
the dissadslied prince, DaJpat Singh, who even tried to expel his father from the eniice Bikaner raj. At 
last the old emperor and Karam Chand died in the same year, 1604, and Jahangir, through so many 
troubles the intimate friend of Rai Singh, ascended the throne.** For seven more years the old lion 
served as warden of the marches, directing from his govetnoris seat at BurhinpuP* the Mughal armies 
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which successively tried to oust Malik ^Vniibaj, the last dictator of Ahmadnagar. In Burhanpur he 
died in 1611, the greatest ruler of Bikaner. 

Foi also in cultural life his reign had meant a revolution. The country which Bikaji had conquered 
had been poor, thinly populated desert, with only two towns, Janglu witJa its mud w^ls, and Bhatncr 
■with its Turkish fonifeations. The only temples worth mentioning were the ruins of the Chauhan 
period, of other works of art the ptimitive dcvalis of local chieftains, and in literature the songs of the 
chaians and of the herdsmen. Bikaji founded Bikaner, then a RmaT) settlement on the ridge at the 
southern eod of the present town, round the Lakshnunatha temple. Bikaji-kl Tekii (fig. 3a), his second 

— Plater demolished—and the platfonn of the Nignechiji temple were rather clumsy imitations of the 
stone architecmre at that time developing in Marwai and Mewar on Gujatad Jain models. The idols 
be brought from Jodhpur and Mandor j the great Bhaiionji (Bhairava) image which he set up at Rao 
Jodha’s tank at Kodamdesar, is a crude, cone-shaped stone block.^ He and his successors had to devote 
their energies chiefly to the task of making the inhospitable count ty habitable. The inscriptions men¬ 
tion as charitable works almost exclusively the construction of wells and tanks. 

However, already under LCmkaran, Jetsi and Kalyamnall the cultural level was dsing considerably. 
The Qcw state attracted a wealthy Jain community which restored the old temples, such as those at 
Morkliana, Tarinagat or Bhinasar, or buQt new ones like the gigantic Bhindasar (fig. a a). The Raos 
added their own creations such as Liinkaran’^s I^ikshinmathaTemple, JetsT’s shrine for the deified Qiatan 
prophetress Kamijt (fig. 16) and the Kapila Temple at Kolayat. NagnedujT (Durga Rashtrasena), the 
family goddess of the Rlthors, and Lakshminitha, the patron of the state, were soon displaced in public 
favour by Karniji, as the historic incarnation of the Devi. And popular Vaishnava mysticism was 
revived by the Rijput saint jambha)i.* 

But all this proved hardly more than a prelude to the nevr developments under Rai Singh. As 
one of the greatest and riches t Hindu nobles of the Mughal empire, he had ample opportunitj- to see and 
learn, collect and encourage, 'rtiough Mughal civilization seems to have remained a dosed book to 
him, he was the more susceptible to the influence of contemporary Rajput, Gujarati and Deccani-Hindu 
culture, Blk^er grew Into a w ealthy town with houses beaurifiiUy carved with '* Akbari Doors ’* (%. 
24) such as are found in the Old City of Lahore, and with new rich temples such as the Adinatha, and 
Ncminatha (fig. 13). Flis fort (fig, 33) is e\'en to-day a highly impressive structure, and what srill 
survives of its buildings, the Suraj Parol (fig. 17), the lower storeys of the Zenana, the HaziM Gate, the 
Karkhana Kalan and the Har Mandir, reveal all the wealth of early Gujarati-Rajput architectnre and 
sculpture. The monument for his father Kaly^ Mall (fig. Z9), though somewhat heavy, charms by 
the grace of its dancing girls and musicians. He brought back bronze idols from Gujarat,* obtained 
from Akbarthc Jain idols of the Sirohi* boot}', oollected excellent miniatures and illustrated manuscripts 
from Amber, Marwir and even Burhanpur; and probably in his reign a srill primitive local school of 
painting began to flourish, Fiis often extravagant gifts to the charans and bhatas encouraged bardic 
poetry in both the Dmgala(old Marwari) and the DhCndhir? (Eastetn Rajasthani) dialects. His brother, 
PrithvT Raj, was famous as a poet mren at Akbat^s court. The Jain scholars were also encouraged bv 
the raja; Padmasundara Suri,* the author of the Akbarshahi-Sringaradarpana, came to Akbar's court 
from Bik^er; and the long Sanskrit prasastri (eulogy) at the Sura] (Durga) Gate* of the Fort is one of 
the earliest Rajput attempts to reconstruct Rathor history back before Sihaji to JayachandiaGahirw^ of 
Kanauj and to the sun-god. On the other hand, the new wealth of the rising aristocracy and their hold 
on the land led to an excessive expansion of the feudal system. Many tribes, especially the Jats, were 
sacrificed to the need of finding new fiefs. 

yVfter Rm Singh's death the clouds which had overshadowed his last years became daiker. For the 
general current of Mughal politics turned more and more into a course unfavourable to Rajput interests.^ 

^ Jio flirt Tifi6, p, 4:17 ; p- loa SocrJ tnditipfK • A PKifttt'ir bam at Pipaur, died u ; ijdr utitaty. 

■ They' tterKrar fltorccl tn the KilrkhimC«ng 3 -JiL * ■■ =at. • ise for 191% p. 17 E ^5+ 
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With the piogressJve absorpdofi of the older ^rIusUIIl suitanatesi the empire of the Gtajid Mughils 
tended again to be identified with Muslim supremacy over Hindu India. Imperial policy could not 
dispense with the eitcellent services of the Kljput soldiers, but it accepted their dyoasuc quanels as an 
opportunity to break and weaken the Rajput kingdoms, and to reduce the rajis to officers completely 
dependent on the " bon plaisir ” of the Grand Mughal. Under Aurangzeb this became part and parcel 
of a consdotis anti-Hindu poL'ey, until the inconclusive and completely exhausting war against the 
Marithas of the Deccan and the sullen hostility of the Rajput princes forced him to temporise. This 
proved to be the prelude to smother phase of Rajput histori, for the civil wars after Autangzeb’s death 
and the disintegration of the empire were to grant them another spell of complete independence. 

In i6ii Dalpsit Singh rame to the long-covcted throne of Bikaner; but Rai Singh’s immense befs in 
Kathiawar and Surat were withdrawn! by Jahangir.' Dalpat Singh, supported by those former conspira¬ 
tors against his father who had survived, tried to recoup his losses by oppressing the Bhattis of the 
western Ghaggar VaiJcj' and by despoiling liis younger brother Sur Singh of most of his fief of Nagaur. 
Thereupon Jahangir gave the state to Sur Singh. In the fight with the imperial forces in 1613, Dalpat 
Singh was betrayed by the discontented nobles, and in ifiao he was slain, in a desperate attempt to escape 
from impiisonment, at Ajmer, wdth the help of Thakur Hathi Singh Champavat.* 

Sur Singh, then only a boy of seventeen, succeeded at last in avenging his father by destroying the 
members of Karam Chand Bachavat’s family, who, treacherously endeed teck to Bikaner, were all but 
one massacred after a desperate fight. Shortly afterwards fifiif), PhaJodi* was detached from Bikaner 
and bestowed on Snt Singh of Jodhpur, as part of the reward for Itis services and those of his son Gaj 
Singh in the final subjection of Gujarat and Mewar (ifiif). For many years Sur Singh loyally served the 
Mughals, md a farmao Issued by Sbahjahan turn years after his accession promised special favours for 
Sur Singh’s cDopcmion in the Ahmadnagar expedition of 1630, At home Hs considerate rule en¬ 
countered no difficulties, md only the murder of Rival Nathu of Jaisalmcr, his daughter’s son, by the 
usurper, Manohardas, cast a cloud over his last years. 

In 1634 Stir Singh’s successor Karan Singh (1631-1669/74) lost another province, Nagaur.* lliis 
Shahjahan bestowed on the valiant Amar Singh, who had been banished by raja Gaj Singh from Jodhpur 
for a murder, which though due to a minor point d'honneur, had cost the hves of his niece and of her 
fiance, a prince of Rewa. Though Amar Singh was himself killed in 1644, following a duel with 
Salabat Khan in the imperial durbar, Nigaur was held by four more generations of his descendants, a 
thorn in the side both of Mawar and Btkiner. Later Karan Singh fought with the Mughal armies in the 
Deccan and obtained thete tlie fief of Jow’ari* in 1644, In 1647 he returned to Bikaner,* possibly on the 
way to the Uzbeg front in AfghanisUn, and subjected and divided the rebd vassal state of Pugal. In 
1658 he joined ,A,urangzeb against Dara Shikoh in the civil war caused by Shahjahm’s serious illness 
in 1657. H e fought successfully at .Samugarh, and later in the campaign in the Pan jab, which ended 
with the capture and execution of Dara Shikoh. Probably he had hoped to be rewarded for these services 
with part of his family heritage in Marw'ar, as raja Jaswant Singh, the successor of Gaj Singh, had fought 
on Data’s side and had played a prominent role in the disastrous battle of Dhaimatpur. Disappointed, 
Karan Singh rose in rebellion,* as did several other Rajput princes, but was pardoned and sent to the 
Decem. In 1666 we find him governor of the great forttess of Daulatibad,* so dissatisfied that the 


' tjfl rfuVd liiifqfilr bcfoMi, Cp. 1, L OO. IJi, frlicre also in iccamiThk militaiT lervioM. PmbiUy the Empnor nnanlal the irtimi 
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MugMs thought of doing away wth him, but saved by rao Bhao Singh of Bundi, another dissatisfied 
exile on the Deccan fiont. 

He had reason to be appiehensive. The reduction of the great Rajput states’ was progressing 
inexorably and the rajas, removed to distant frontiers, wete helpless to counter the intrigues let loose 
against them at home. In 1625 Kotah had been detached from Bundi, and in 1634 Nagaur from Bikaner. 
Since 1628 Mughal troops had campaigned in Bundclkhand against raja Jhujh^ Singh and his successor 
Champat Rai. About 1660 raja Armarim Gaur of Shcopur had been loosed against Bundi; Sabal 
Singh of J^almer had after 1651 resumed the struggle with Bikaner over PugaL Jaswanc Singh of 
Jodhpur was in disgrace ; and after the death of the great Mlraa Raja jai Singh 1 in 1667 Amber was 
also dismembered. Tlie emperor was thinking of granting Bikaner State to Sanmaljdas,* the eldest 
though illegitimate son of Karan Singh, as a reward for Ms conversion to Islam. It was all too obvious 
that Auxangzeb was working slowly, but systematically, for the destruction of the Rajput princes. 

Events were fast moving towards a crisis. In 1668 Hindu religious festivals were prohibited, not 
to speak of other hu m il i a ting restrietjons j in 1669 the destruction of all Hindu temples was ordered 
and ruthlessly executed, even in the Rajput states. Finally in 1679 the old Muslim " poll-tax " was 
imposed on ail Hindus. The resentment was bitter and the rajas tried to save at least the most vener¬ 
ated idols of the great places of pilgrimage. In 1670 the Jats rebelled, then the Sikhs i in 1670 revolt 
in Bunddkhand blazed afresh, in 1672 tlic Satnaml sect rose against the Mughais, Aurangzeb hit 
back. While still stationed in the Deccan Karan Singh was in [669* deprived of his states, and in the 
next year: his son, Mohan Singh, was assassinated at Aurangabad by the servants of prince Muhammad 
Sultan.* Similarly Jaswant Singh of Marwar was sent to the Afghan frontier, and his heir Prithi Singh 
poisoned one year bter at the imperial court. 

In 1667 the mounlaitis were again aflame. Two great aimies under Shamsher Rhan and Muham¬ 
mad Amin Khan had to be sent to crush the A^hins; but in 1672 they annihilated the army of Muham¬ 
mad Amin. The emperor then sent an army from the Dcccan &Drt under the command of Mahabat 
Khan, to whose higher officers Karan Singh must also have belonged. Of course, in a war against 
fanatic Muslims it was the Rajputs who had to bear the brunt of the fighting and of the losses. In the 
light of imperial policy, however, the mjas must have got the impression that they were being used 
merely as cannon fodder, and that this formed part of a greater scheme to weaken and finally to destroy 
them as undesirable " heathens." lii^lahahat Khan, well aware of the discontent in Ms ra^s, made a 
secret pact of mutual forbearance with the Afghans. Furious, Aurangzeb sent Shuja'at Khan who 
treated the Rajputs with insolent contempt as “ janglTs " (barbarians). They learned that after die crossing 
of the Indus, when they would be sutrounded by Muslims on every side, he intended to bring them to 
reason. As a gesture of defiance* the desperate rajas saluted Karan Singh, the most desperate of their 
circle, as “ emperor of the jungle.^” When Shuja‘at Khan crossed the river, thej' lagged belimd, and 
Karan Singh began to destroy the ferry boats in the rear of the general, Malrabat Khin, too, refused to 
cooperate. Shuja*at Khan’s army was cut up in the Kaiipa Pass in March, 1674. Aurangzeb himself 
had to proceed to the Afghm theatre of war in order to save the desperate situation and had to 
postpone his measures against the Rajput princes. 

^ 41.^ IV I inti, • 9 V 3 U- 
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Aftct thijt defiant act Karan Singh was sunimoned £rom Blkinerp whither he had retircxl, to the 
impcikl court. But the fjiescnce of bis gigantic sons^ Padam Singh and Ke^d Singh^ (Pi. VI), averted a 
plot of Baninalidas to assassinate him. After all^ the Mughal emperors knew that their Rajput soldiers 
were difficult vassals, no less indomitable towards their overiords than towards the enemy- A spectacular 
massacre of men who had helped him to the throne, in open durbar, was ecrtainljrnot advisable under die 
circumstances. Thus Aurangzeb preferred to send the old hero to Aurangabad. His name appears 
for the last time, as a simple mansabdar, by the side of his son " Rao.’* Anup Singh, among the 
officcts of Khan Jahan,* in the battle with the BTjapur forces under *Abd-uUKarun Khan, near Sholapur. 
Soon afterwards he died, almost seventy years old, on the 6th June, 1674.* 

In Bik^cr the situation was chaotic. For some time the emperor hesitated to come to a decision on 
the future of the state, Karan Singh'^s eldest son, Anup Singh (PI. I), had not been implicated in the 
" jangaldar emperor ” aifair, as at thar time he had been at Jodhpur as de fadto ruler, whether as deputy of 
Jaswant Singh or in what other capacity is not known..' As regent for his father he at last foiled an 
attempt of RanmaliHas to obtain possession of the state, and was, after a personal audience with the 
emperor, installed as ruler on condition that he contributed a strong Rajput contingent to a great 
expedition against Bijapur (1674-76),’' He disringuisbed himself at Sholapur* and after Karan Singh s 
death was raised to the rank of raja (1679).'' 

But the crisis had merely been postponed. Aurangaeh had not yet abandoned his plans. When 
Jasw'ant Singh of Jodhpur died in 1678 in AfghSnist^, he seized the raja’s family and handed over the 
State to Indra Singh of Nagaur." Ar the same time Bikaner w'as granted to BanmaJidas, and to Udaipur 
humiliating orders were sent which rana Raj Singh could not accept. But the Rathors succeeded after 
tremendous sacriJices in rescuing the young heir-apparent, Ajit Singb, from the very heart of the imperial 
capital, and started on a guerilla war. India Singh was deposed and hlaru'ir occupied by Mughal troops. 
At the same time Bahadur Singh of Shekhivati (Western Jaipur State) was deposed and Kliandda 
occupied by the Mughals,' An army was massed also against Udaipur. But the occupation of Marwar 
proved as exhausting as the lighting on the Afghan frontier, Tlic war against Udaipur almost cost 
Autangzeb his throne^" j and in the Deccan the military situation so deteriorated that Aurangzeb was 
soon forced to concenttate his whole attention on the war against the Marathas. Anup Singh tempor¬ 
ized. He received BanmaJidas at Bikaner with all politeness and started bargaining. Isolated, Ban- 
milJdas soon declared himself satisfied wltli only half of the state, but before he could get even that, 
Anup Singh had him poisoned by a slave gitl. 

During this crisis the whole w’est and northwest of the state had been lost. The Bhattis and Joliiyas 
had rebelled, and Pugal had been taken by lavaJ Amar Singh of Jaisalmcr. But Anup Singh succeeded 
in overcoming these difficulties, and the fort of Anupgach*’ was constructed to control the Westem 
Ghaggar Vallq. Aurangzeb was forced to abandon his schemes against the Rajputs, and again acknow¬ 
ledged Anup Singh as raja of a kingdom whidi included not only the present frontiers of the state, but 
also Malot. Slrsa and Fatihabid in the Panjab, and Phalodj in the southwest. 

v\nup Singh went back to the Deccan, and for the next twenty years fought in all the endless imperial 
campaigns there. In 1681 he was commander of Aurangabad^*, tbe provincial capital of the Dcccan j 
in the next year he fought with the Maiithas near Satara**; P idam Singh had drtady in 1674 been 
seriously wounded in an encounter with them in the Tapti and had been IdMcd in i68a^*. In 16S6 the 
raji took pan in the last siege and capture of Bijapur, the capital of the 'Adilshlbi kingdom, and was raised 
to the rank of mansabdar of 5,000.^^ In 1687 he led the decisive assault on the fort of Goloonda, the 
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capital of the Qutb SMhi kings, anH was made a maMiaji. He then played a promtnant role in the 
pacification of the Catnatic. In 1689 he took Adoni, the residence of Sidi Mas‘ud, the former regent and 
last defender of that pact of the ‘Adil&hahi state which lay in the South between Hyderabad and Mysore; 
in 1690 he took Sunker. His last years he spent as governor of Adoni and he died there in 1698.^ 

Anup Singh was the greatest mler of Bik^er after Rai Singh* As the latter had saved the state 
from M^dco of Jodhpur, Anup Singh saved it from Aurangzeb, He was not only a brave soldier and 
excellent general like most of his family, but also a great diplomat and scholar. His teign marked the 
apogee of another century of cultural evolution under the impact of Mughal civilization. During this 
time the rajas had spent much more time at the imperial court or with the imperial armies. Since 
Jah^glr’s later years Mugltal manners, art, and Imtucies had become a fehlon with the Hajput aristo¬ 
cracy, In Bikaner the change had set in early in the 17th cenmty. The fort and extensions (fig. 36) 
to the palace constructed at Bikaner during the last years of Rai Singh, under Sur Singh and in the first 
half of Karan Singh’s reign, follow the architectural style of the “Red Palace " at Agra and of Fatehpur 
Sikri, This style was also employed, in an enriched form, for the mausolea of Karan Singh and Anup 
Singh at Devikund (fig. 53). But in Karan Singh’s fort gates and durbar hall, in the Anup Mah^ 
Chowk of the Fort and the Anup Sagar Gardens, the Shahjahan style is victorious (fig. 33, 75, 35). 
Already Rii Singh was pottrayed by Mughal painters; Karan Singh probably employed them during his 
stay in the Deccan; and Anup Singh not only collected South Indian bronzes* and Alughal, Persian, 
Turkish and Dcccani miniatures,* but transferred to Bik^cr a whole set of Mughal painters, under whose 
influence the local Rajput style was mote and more transformed into a " Mugbal-Rajput ” manner. 
Mughal carpets and arms had been introduced by Rai Singh. Anup Singh had excellent weapons in the 
finest Mughal cut-steel and enamel work. The Mughal court costume was, of course, introduced, at least 
for men. Bardic literature slowly lost its dominating position. Though the heroic ballads of the ebarans 
continued to flouiisb, the time of the extravagant gilix had gone. The chief work of the early 17th 
century is the Bel Granth of CholujL* The Jain Suris also lost most of tlieir influence in the reign of Sur 
Singh. On the other hand Hindu priests and learned pandits sought at Bikaner a refuge from Autangzeb’s 
persecutions. Thus Mudgala, the author of Karnavilasa, and Dinakara Bhatta, the probable author of 
the Sahityakalpadiuma, were the proteges of Karan Singh.* Anup Singh maintained t^uite a stalf of 
poets and scholars, including Anantabhatra, Bhadrarama, Bhavabhattaraya, M an i r a m a Dikshita, Vaidy- 
anatha, Ramabhatta, Nilakantha Chaturdbara, Vitthala Krislina, and Udayachandra,* He himself wrote 
many Sanskrit works and was also interested in astronomy.* 

Bikinir in the iStb and Early lytb Centurits 

As the rulers of Bikaner had been among the first Rajputs to support the MugbaJs, they were also 
among the last to desert thcan. For twenty one years more they garrisoned the Deccan front, until it 
would have been sheer lunacy to remain loyal any longer to a government which was fast breaking up. 
In some measure this loyalty to a lost cause may have been due to the early deaths of Anup Singh’s next 
two successors, Sarup Singh (1698-1700) who died soon* under suspicious circumstances and his younger 
brother, Sujan Singh (1700-1736; fig, 84). The other consideration must have been the old antag¬ 
onism with Jodhpur, Since Mewar l^d been liberated, Ajit Singh of Maru-ar, now the son-in-law of the 
Rana, became bolder. In 1700 he made a surprise attack on Jodhpur but was soon forced to Hcc before 
Sultw A‘2am Shah to Jalor. When, however, m 1703 the Maratbas cut the communications between 
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NorthczD InAift and the Deccao, he returned, killed Muhkam Singh of Nagaui: in the battle of Dunari and 
was acknowledged lord of Mcrta by the weary emperotA Froin Nagaur he took Bikaner’ with the con¬ 
nivance of the Bida%'at party, in the hope of finding a convemcnt base in the desert. But to his dis¬ 
appointment he was not received as the liberator of the Rathors, and had to abandon his conquest. In 
the meantinije Aurangiteb had died, and Bahadur Shdh (1707-ia) mfiicted a crushing defeat on Ajit 
Singh. However, the new emperor had soon to conccntiatc his attention on the civil war with his 
brothers, and he acknowledged the Marwar kingdom in 1710, after Apt had taken Jodhpur and entered 
into a defensive allianrc with Sawai Jai Singh (1693-1743) of Amber. This settlement did not last long. 
During the civil wars and the brief reigns, which followed the death of Bahadur Shah, A jit Singh threw 
off the last vestiges of imperial control and took the Mughal fortress Ajmer. In 1714 however, lie was 
forced into abject surrender by the expedition of Husain ‘AH Khan.* Yet he recovered, thanks to the 
party quarrels within the im perial government, and became, together with Sawli Jai Singh, one of the 
leading personalities at Delhi and even governor of Gujarat. 

Soon new quarrels* arose, ivhich led successively to the assassination of Farrukhsiyar m 1718, the 
destruction of the Barba Sayyid dictators in 1720-az, and the disgrace, rebclliou and murder by hts oTsm 
son Abhai Singh of Ajit Singh in 1724. The provinces now slipped finally from the control of Delhi. 
Sujan Singh (fig. 84), now grown up, thought it wiser to return home in 1719. Foe Abhai Singh of 
Jodhpur proved a second Maldco, intiigumg with the discontented nobles of Bikaner and even trying to 
kidnap the young raja. Fortunately Abhai Singh’s energies were for the next few years diverted to Delhi 
<ifiH then to Gujarat, the govemshjp of which rich province he held for the Mughals from 1727 to 1730* 
Nevertheless Sujan Singh’s difficulties must have been considerable. The return of the Rathor army 
from the Deccan created the well-known problems of demobilisation, unrest of the unemployed thakui5 
ond soldiers, loss of th e corresponding imperial pay and pressure on the already overcrowded fiefs. Thi s 
led to the bloody insurrections of the Khandalot Rajputs, the Bhattis and the Johiyas, which in 1730 forced 
Sujan Singh to reconquer Bhatner and Nohar, Thus the invasion of Bikaner in 1733 by Abhai Singh of 
Jodhpur and his brother Bakhat Singh, the new lord of Nagaur, proved a blessing in disguise. Lack of 
water and supplies, and the interv'ention of Rana Sangiam 11 of Udaipur, forced the invaders to a hurried 
retreat. But immediately afterwards the internal tension was again made apparaicnt by the rebellion 
of prince Zorawar Singh against his father, and by a plot, which was quashed only at the last moment, of 
the Sinkhla killaxlar to surrender Bikaner fort into the hands of Bakhat Singh. 

After Sujan Singh’s death in 1735 the growing jealousy between Ahboi Singh and Bakhat Singh 
resulted in a curious volte-face. After his expulsion from Gujarat by Saibuknd Khan in 1730, Abhai 
Singh had become increasingly addicted to opium, so that Bakhat Singh began to dream of occupying 
the gaddi of Jodhpur himsdf. For this purpose he needed the backing of Bi kane r In fact both Bika¬ 
ner and Jaipur, faced with the problem of Delhi, the neighbourhood of the unruly Jats of Bharatpur, 
and the advance of the Marathas into Sundclkhand and Malwa, were Interested in a dvil war which 
would divide Marwar and thus presen'c the balance of power between the Rajput states. Through the 
next twenty years, the reign of Zorawar Singh (1736-1745; fig. 88) and the first years (1745-1753) of Gaj 
Singh, this struggle, with its internal reperoissions, w'^as to dominate the history of Bikaner. Zorawar 
Singh could not trust Bakhat Singh, but, after the latter had captured Merta in 1739, he sent an army to 
attack Jodhpur, Suddenly Bakhat Singh changed front, came to an agreement with Abhai Singh, and 
both besieged Bikaner. It was the most serious attack which Bikaner had yet sustained, and the defence 
of its fort was heroic. Nevertheless Zorawar Singh had to appeal to Sawii Jai Singh of Atnber-Jaipur, 
who relieved him by invading M^ar. Bakhat Singh again changed front, and the bloody battle of 
Gangwana in 1741 forced Abhai Singh to abandon the siege of Bikaner. Zoraw'ar Singh now personally 
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vbited Jaipur, and the great Sawai Jai Singh lent him the necessary help to subdue the tcfitactocy thaktirs, 
especially those of Mahijan and Oiuin. 

During this campaign Zoriwar Singh fell ill, some days after the capture of Hissar “id his 

death was the signal for another war. The thikni of Bukarka and Mahta Bakhtaw^ar Singh had raised 
to the throne his cousin, Gaj Singh (1745-1787; fig. 85), who was to be the most important ruler of 
the state after Rai Singh and Anup Singh. Again Bikaner was besieged in 1747 by Abhaj Singh, in 
alliance with the discontented nobles 1^1 by Gaj Singh^s brother. A mar Singh. Again Gaj Singh 
retaliated by supporting the indefadgabJe intriguer, Bakhat Singh. But the political chessboard was no 
longer the same. Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipni had in 1743 been followed by Sawai Isri Singh and 
Abhai Singh had in 1748 be^ replaced by his son Ram Singh. Other allies were drawn into the struggle: 
the Mug hals tinder Bakhshi Salabat Khan,^ the Marathas who had already ovenun Central India, Gu jarit. 
Miiwa and Mewar and who were now penetrating Marwar and the neighbourhood of Delhi, and 
finally Raval Akhai Singh of Jaisalmei who tried to extend his control via Bfalkampur into the South 
West of Bikaner.* The battles of Suriyabas and Pipira in 1750 were indecisive, but at Merta in 1752 
and 1753 Ram Singh was twice dedsivcly beaten, and ended Ms days as a refugee at Jaipur. In 1752 
Bakhat Singh became at last mab^ja of Jodhpur, to be poisoned one year later and to be succeeded by 
his son fiijai Singh. 

The dvil war in hlarwar had come to an end, but the country w'as so rained by its ravages and by the 
depradations of the Marathas, that it ceased to be a danger to Bikaner. Henceforth Bikaner policy con¬ 
sisted in maintaining the balance between Jaipur and Jodhpur and in protecting its rear against Jaisalmer 
and the rising state of the Daudputia Afghans of Bahiwalpur." On the other hand the long wars had 
weakened the authority of the maharajas over their nobles, as every part}' had tried to find alhes among 
the discontented of their neighbours, Marwar was being disrupted by the feud of Bijai Singh with the 
Champavats over the Pokaran fief; in Jaipur Shckhavaii and Machcri (Mwar) were breaking away ; 
Mewar was tom first by the civil war between Ari and Ratan Singh and then by that between the Chon- 
davats and Saktavats. In the north Sikhs and jats were in rebellion. Gaj Singh, too, had to struggle 
with revolt after revolt, at Mahajan, Bhlkampur, Bhadram, Ravatsar, Bhamer, Sirsa, and elsewhere. 

Thus there was developed by the leading courts a policy of cautious alliances cemented by multi- 
iaterai matrimonial ties. In 1751 Gaj Singh visited Pokaran in the company of Bijai Singh, in 1754 he 
paid with the Utter a visit to Sawai Midho Singh at Jaipur. In 1770-1 he went with Bijai Singh to the 
femous Krishna sanctuary at Nathdw^ and tried to setdc a dispute over Godwara between Ms friend 
and Rma Raj Singh 11 of Udaipur. In 1751 he settled the quartel with Jaisalmer over Bhlkampur by 
marrying Raval Akhai Singh’s daughter, Chand Kaur; at Jaipur he married Fateh Kaur and 
Phiil Kaur, the daughters of the Rajawat of Kamba and of the thakur of J Mkya; in 1753 he married a 
princess of SiroM; in 1768 prince Sawai Prithvi Singh, Sawai Alidho Singh's sun, was married at 
Bikaner to Gaj Singh's daughter, SaidOr Kaur, Thus in 1766 Gaj Singh kept out of the war 
between Bijai Singh, now in alliance with the Jats of Bharatpur, and Sawai Madho Singh; 
after the latter's death he helped Sawai Prithvi Singh to obtain an honourable peace. But 
towards the North and North-West of Bikaner state conditions were chaotic. Gaj Singh's help 
to the Mughals in 175a proved ineffective. His occupation of Hissar* in the straggle between 
Safdar Jang of Oudh and GhazI-ud‘dinKhan brought him the pompous title " Sif Raj-Rijesvar Mahaiaj- 
Adhiraj Maharaja Siromani ” and the right of coinage,* but the cession of the Pan jib to Ahmad Shah 
Durrani forced htm again to abandon Hissar. Already in the same year he Had to suppress the u nr est 
in Shekhavati and the Bhatti country- arising from the Sikh guerilla war against the Afghans. In 1760 
Bhamer had again to be subjected. In 1765 Rijgaib bad to be founded as a stronghold to keep down 
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the North-East of the state, in 1768 an expedition against Sirsa and Fatibahad proved ncccssar)'; in 
1773 another Bhatti revolt had to be chastized (fig. 76), and in 1783 a fort was begun at Nohar to 
control fhat pro^'ince. At the same rime the feuds between the chieftains of the Daudputras entailed 
a prolonged war on the North-Western frontier over Anupgarh and other forts in the Ghaggar Vallev', 

Gai Singh’s last years were embittered b)' a fjuarrel with his son Raj Singh, who tebclied in I 77 J* 
Uved six years as a refugee in the sanctuary of Kacnjji at Deshnoke and at last escaped to Jodhpur, In. 
1785 he returned, a sick man, on the intervenrion of Bijai Singh, and was made a prisoner by his own 
brothers. In t788 Gaj Singh also fell ill, and on his deathbed farmally made Raj Singh his successor. But 
the sick prince died only two days after his accession and left the throne to a boy, Pratap Singh, who a 
short rime after also died.^ 

Surat Singh, iUj Singh’s brother and regent for Pratap Singh, a strong personality, stmn became 
maharaja (1787-1828; fig .82).* After having re-estahlish^ amicable relations with the maharaja of 
Jaipur and jodhpnr, who were not prepared to start another -war in favour of Surat Singh’s discontented 
brothers, he resumed the subjection of the restless North. In 1799 Suratgarh was founded as another 
stronghold in the Ghaggar Vall^, and Fatehgath was retaken and fortihed, despite a temporary defeat at 
the hand of the British military adventurer, George Thomas, lord of ifissar.* In 1801-02 the Western 
Ghaggar Valley was recovered from the Daudputras of BahawaJpur,* and in 1804-1805 Bhatner W'as 
besieged and transformed into another royal stronghold under the name of Hanumangarh. 

But then, for the last rime, Bikaner was drawn into a war with Jodhpur. On the death of Bijai 
Singh in 1793, his grandson, Bhim Singh, had seized the throne of jodhput and removed all other rivals.® 
Only one cousin, Man[ Singh, w^as rescued by Bijai Singh’s favourite concubine and taken into the fort 
of J^or which held out for eleven years, undl the mahariija’s death in 1B03. Now Man Singh was 
raised to the throne, which be was to retain until 1843 through the most amazing vicissitudes. The 
Chatnpavat party discovered a posthumous heir of Bhim Singh, Dhonkal Singh, who found the support 
of Saw'u Jagat Singh U of Jaipur. In 1805-06 jagat Singh and itis ally Surat Singh besieged the almost 
impregnable fort of Jodhpur, Man Singh was reduced to extremities. Bur the seven months* siege 
demoralized the besiegers, the Jodhpur thakurs w^ent over to Man Singh, and the Bik^er and Jaipur 
armies returned home, During the retreat the Jaipur army was badly dffcated by Amir Khan, the dread 
Pindari leader whom Man Singh had succeeded in winning to his cause. In tSo8 the Pindiri treacher¬ 
ously massacred the thakurs of Dhonkal Singh’s party at Nagaur, devastated Jaipur and led a Jodhpur 
army before Bikaner. The Jodhpuiis were anything but enthusiastic and the siege began half-heartedly 
and was at last abandoned.® In 1813 Aish jl,’ the infiuendal Nithu yog^ had helped Man Singh 

to the throne, reconciled him with Surat Singh, but w'as soon afterwards disposed of by Amir KMn. 
Man Singh, badly shocked, w'as to remain the “ hiBane ” prisoner of Amir Khin undl the British restored 
him in 1817, 

The siege had led to another crisis In Bikaner State, so that Surat Singh thought of obtaining 
Brirish help.* The teficactorjf tbokets had to be subjeaed one by one by the loyal A mar Oiand, whose 
guerilla tactics had so much helped Surat Singh during the siege of his capital. After his cruel execution 
as a “ traitor ” Surat Singh discovered too late that he had murdered hk best supporter. W'hen in 1816 
another rebellion, backed by the notorious Amir Khan, broke out, he asked for British help again. In 
1818 the treaty of alliance was concluded, as with other Rajput states, and a British force restored the 
authority of the maharajl. 

While the Rajput rulers had spent the last century quanelling over bits of their desert country, the 
Mughal Empire had become exhausted and had disintegrated in the hands of “ vassal ” adventurers. 

t SuAt Siitgfa h*s been uxiued of biTing paieoned hu vivd uui of lemoTcd the laitct'i bmwIm* disgrsEEful cinmimaiiicn. 
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'rhe M ararhflfi hiid built up a Hindu Empire, but onj^ succeeded in accomplishing the ccoDomlc ruin of 
the sv»b-continent. The Afghans had achieved the same in the North-West. Then the British came; 
and brought peace and efScient administration. That the Impact of the West would eventually cause the 
final destruction of the past and inaugurate a nev^'* future, nobody could then foisee. The tremors of the 
old wars and rebellions needed half a century to subside in Rajputani, hut the frontier quarrels between 
the states were settied one by one, the relations between the rulers and their nobles clarified, and the 
country' began to recover from long devastation. More important was the discovery through the 
successive British missions to Bikaner and the tcuveb of her rulers beyond the boundaries of the state of 
a new, wider world. In iEo6 Mountstuart Elphtnstone passed through Bikaner on his way to Kabul‘; 
in i8ia General Alner crushed the revolts in the North East; in 1835, after Ratan Singhjlhad in iBz^ 
invaded Jaisalmcr and In 1830 subjected Pugal, Capt. Boileau visited Btkincr and Jaisalmer in order to 
settle the ftontier between both states*; Col Sutherland came in 1847 as agent of the Governor-General, 
In i8a8 Ratan Singh became maharaja, and visited Hardwir in 1831* Rewa and Alwar in 1836, Udaipur 
in 1839, and Delhi in 184a, During the Mutiny (1857), maharaja Sardir Singh (1851-1872) fought by 
the side of the Bdtish in the Pan jab*. British experts were summoned, and slowdy the time became ripe 
for the great reforms of maharaja Dungar Singhji (1872-87)* and Ganga Singhji (1887-1944*). 

Indeed, reforms were more than overdue. Later Rajput culture had reached its zenith in the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries, .\lready under Shahjahiui and Aurangzeb the Rajput princes had 
assimilated most of the highly refined Mughal court civilization. When the empire d^integrated, they 
became its cultural heirs. They took into tlieir service the architects, masons, painters, weavers, 
jewellers, armourers, musicians and dancing girls of the Mughals. Under Saw^ Jai Singh and Sawii 
Isrl Singh Jaipur civilization became essentially Mughal, and the same happened at Jodhpur under Ajit, 
Abhai and Bakhat Singh, and in Bikaner under Sujin, Zoriwar and Gaj Singhji, Under Sawai Madho 
Singh at Jaipur, Bijai Singh at Jodhpur and during the kter years of Gaj Singhji at Bikini the local 
spirit again began to break through the crust of Mughal court tradition and became supreme under 
Saw'ai Pratap Singh IT at Jaipur. Man Singh at Jodhpur and Surat Singh at Bikaner. After the Pas 
Brttanrdca had replenished the exhausted coffers of the Rajput rulers, and prevented further wastage 
of these funds in war, late Rijput civilisation flowered in a last overwhelming exuberance, only to degen¬ 
erate after some decades and to ebb away between 1870-1900. 

At first these cultural changes had been much more modest at Bikaner than at Jaipur or Jodhpur. 
Not only was Sujan Singh the last of the Rajput rulers to return from Mughal service at the Deccan 
front, but adaptation to economic conditions was much more difficult in the desert kingdom, and until the 
civil war betwccti Abhai and flakhat Singh the political situation had been even worse. Apart from the 
chhattris of Sujan and Zoriwar Singh at Devikund, in the style of the Kaga tombs at Jodhpur, and for the 
already old-fashioned monument to Purohit Jagramjl in the Bikaner Fort enclosure, the small Sujin 
Mahal and some additions to the Zenana are the only architectural monuments worthy of mention. 
Much more important was the output of paintings, which were partly a continuation of the Anup Singh 
school and partly a rather nervous variety of the cotitcraporary Mughal style. Best of them are the 
charming scenes of Zenana life on the doors of the Sujan Mahal (fig. 37 ^ 3 ®)* 

A new impetus came with the reign of Gaj Singhji. This very cultured, and for bis time widely- 
travelled ruler was not only a success:W statesman, but also a great patron of the arts. Most Bikaner 
buildings of the iSth century are due to his initiative : the new fortification of Bikaner town, Rajgarh, 
the fort of Nohar, the hunting seat of Gajner, and especially the great extension of Bikaner palace. It is 
characteristic that this extension was devoted almost solely to the Zenana. Gaj Singh, the number of 
whose oRspring was proverbial,* was certainly fond of women though in this cult of the zenana he merely 
followed (he ideals of his time. Of course, other buildings were not forgotten, but most of the new 
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buildings wcfc additional quatteis, with gardens and garden houses, a miniature open sw imming - 
p(x>l and a hammam for his ladies, and above all private rooms for hiniself in the Gaj Mandir (fig. 40-41). 
For this last purpose the old private mansion of Rai Singh and Anup Singh viras transformed into a fairy 
world of roirrors, gold stucco, mosaics, marble, and opulent wall- and oeiling-paintings—the work of an 
architea engaged during the raja’s visit to Jaipur and of Mughai refugees ficom Delhi and Lahore. 
The old staterooms of Karan (fig. 35) and Annp Singh were also redecorated. Painting and &shions 
in costume and armour revived under the influence of Mughal refugees. The pomp of contemporary 
v;cddings and other festivals lias been described in detail by the kiyant. Literature flourished, though 
the bardic clement more and more disappealed before a ritualist and theological and a more popular 
erotic literature. The high water mark was reached in the reign of Surat Singh. Court fashion {fig. 81) 
turned firom the dignified to the esttavagant. Court art achieved its consummarion in the enlarged 
and rcnov'ated Anup Mahal, opulent, yet pleasing and well-balanced, with its gold and scarlet gesso-reliefs, 
Jaipur glass (fig. 45 If.) mosiacs and painted and varnished doors. But this luxurious arclutccturc is of 
a nervous restlessness, and in the wall- and ceiling-paintings and the painted stucco reliefs of gods and 
goddesses and attendant maidservants, the popular Rajput style breaks through. The same is true of 
the miniature paintings, with their flat forms, musical lines and strong colour contrasts. On the whole 
the output was much less than ander Gaj Singh. Revenues* were dwindling and much of them had to 
be spent on fortifications, the southern extension of Bikaner Fort, the constnicrion of Suratgaih, the 
completion of Hanumangark and Nohar Fort, and the protective wall round the Deshnoke sanctuary. 
During his reign was built the first great Hindu temple for many centuries, thcDhiininath, in the "Court 
Mansion " style, since developed at Jaipur, Jodhpur, and elsewhere. It was in fact a time of religious 
revival, especially of the popular features of local Hind u tdigion. The cult of Kami jl r«ched its greatest 
popularity, and a whole long-forgotten pantheon came into the foregroimd of the picnices. 

Under Surat Singh’s successors art began to lose its verve, architecture became dull, and painring 
ngid and lifeless (fig, 48.) Artists had even to be imported from Jaipur and Jodhpur. On the other 
hand European elements, at first quaint and misunderstood and reminiscent of the Italo-Byzantine products 
of i6th c^tui)' Russia, began to appear (fig, jja). With the reforms of Dungar Singhjland the early reign 
of Ganga Singhjl an immense building activity set in which contented itself in imitating the old forms. 
Pamting, howev'er, more sensitive to the living breath of life, coUapsed, and industrial art was only 
temporarily revitalised by the efforts of Col. T. T. Hendley,* the first art reformer of modem Itidii. 
However, since the peace of 1818, building activity had revnved not only in the addition of further storeys 
to the towcimg Fort Palace, but also in the Raj-Ratanbiharijl. Jagannath, Bhlnasar and Sheobari Temples, 
the Vll^ Pmee at Gajner^ and many rich private hooves in the town- 

But as so often in human history, the growth of the general economic and social stmeture of the 
s^tc h^ not kept pace with this fioutishing development of upper-dass culmrc. The naiural poverty 
of the Thar set mexorabk limits to economic development with the methods then known. But whereas 
the standard oHuxury rose far beyond that of Mughal times, the additional income foom the trade 
diverted as m aauh^ times, from the chaotic Panjab to the desert routes, could not make up for the 
loss of the Mug^ revenues. And the support given from outside to discontented or ambitious 

nobles weakened the Bikanet administration not less than that of Todhpur, Jaipur or Udaipur The 
^umg misery, especially m famine years, again led to robbery and rebcUion, punitive expeditions, more 
destrucurm, more more The mulriplicarion of forts and fortified posts planned 

the ervll wht ^ inghji helped to maintain the royal control, but could not extirpate the root of 

more developed administrative and technical methods. This weakness, then 
method^ suzerainty, and thus made possible acquaintance with new 

at last the wav n ^Dungar SmghJ and of his great successor Ganga Singhjl found 

at last the way out ofa seemingly hopeless impasse. 
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IV. THE ART OF BIKANER 

T&i Voujtdaiio/is of Kajput ^rt 

The belief that a Qs.tion*s att grows out of the uoi^thonicd depths of the folk spirit alone, belongs, 
like the parallel concept that nations are unaffected by foreign conquests, migration and culcuraJ iadu- 
the myths of a etude and childish nadonabstiu Children accept the lessons of their patents and 
teachers, and c\'en adults feed for long on the ideas and ideals of others following the traditions of their 
milieu, before they arc tnacute enough to evolve their own concept of the world and of life, and to hand 
this on to others. Similarly, nations and races accept, then adapt, art styles inherited from older or 
neighbouring civilizations and peoples before they develop their own national art; and e\'Cn then the 
vicissitudes of such styles may be strange, deflected or broken by the ideologies which arise from sodid 
clashes and religious change. In the context of Indian history the Rajputs were a voung nation. Even 
the tribes indigenous since pre-jChiistian times had been for the most part half-nomads, and the Huna- 
Guqata, Arab and Muslim-Turkish invasions had time and again over-ran audi cultuxd centres as had 
flourished under outside influenoe. 

Rajput art, therefore, had for many centuries been an adaptation of art styles accepted from more 
highly civilized neighbours, i.c. the Hindus of Eastern, Central and Southern India. Like the Romanes¬ 
que art of Mediaeval Europe or the Arab art of the ‘Umayyad and' Abbasid caliphates it had, indeed, been 
a highly successful adaptation in which botiowcd late Gupta elements were further developed and rein¬ 
terpreted in a new spirit and with a new ideal of beauty. The first phase of Rajput art in the 6th, yth and 
8th centuries had been a simple, though often somewhat cnidc imitation of the late Gupta and Western 
Chalukya styles*; and much of it must have been the work of artisans and masons summoned from 
Central India, Bengal and the North Western Deccan.* With the rise of the Pratihira dynasty* (8th 
century), however, came new ideals. Instead of the light, urban elegance of the preceding centuries 
we find a heaviness, earthbound, yet heaven-aspiring, in the massive architectural structures with their 
short pillars, large-scale sculptural decoration and beehive-like temple spires, in the sculptures with 
stout, slowly moving bodies and heavy eyes, in the " Central Asian ” plait-band ornament, the oppres¬ 
sive accumulation of storeys of pentroofs with their dormer (gavaksha) windows and the strong light 
contrasts of deeply undercut, but almost flat ornament, like Byzantine or Visigoth church capitals or 
early Muslim Inscription friezes. We find the same attitude in the new vision of the Godhead, full of 
awe and tctrible majesty. 

The aristocratic society which came to power under the Cahamana, Sobnki, Paramita, Gahar- 
wada and other kingdoms, differed from that of the Pratihara empire, as much as the France of Saint Louis 
from that of Charlemagne, or the Hohenstaufen Frederick tl*s Germany from that of the early Saxon 
emperors or the England of the late Angcvms from that of Alfred the Great. Not without reason has 
the art of Medlaei'al Northern India been called " horizontal Gothic.” The temples* which this refined 
Rajput court society created, vie in beauty with the finest Gothic cathedrals. They were filled with the 
same mystic symbolism encompassing the lowest depths of being and the ineffable heights of the Divine;, 
organic structures in stone, yet both human and divine. Though their interior crould not compare with 
the loftiness and the mysterious light of the Gothic cathedrals, their exterior sculptures represent the per¬ 
fection of classic beauty; during the first half of the nth century, however, they had alnrady developed 
into an exaggerated elegant mannerism, and during the late lath century they degenerated rapidly, Already 
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during the i ith century' the ideals of later Rajput art found expression in large simpMcadon of forms and 
strong rhythmic outline. Into the crude attempt at revival !n the 13th century were introduced other 
elements derived from Rajput folk art and from Sisano-Irinian tradition A 

The Muslim tnvasiom proved a worse disaster to India than those of the Mongols to the Muslim 
world, or the Black Death to Europe. Except for a few places of refuge in Western India, especially in 
Gujarat, mediaev'al North-Indian art was obEteiatcd. Temples were desecrated and demolished, sculp- 
rutes mutilated, towns and msdes razed and artisans massacred or c.\.pelled. Whatever direct influence 
this art was to exercise in later times, it was not that of a living tradition, but as a **classical” model 
consciously studied and imitated in a latet " Renaissance.” True, the ttaditton never died out. In the 
hands of the Gujarati " salats ** it has been preserved, as a form merely, up tb the present. Forms_ 
prescriptions, rules could be saved. When, lujwever, in the 13th and 14th centuries the Rajputs could 
preserve a precarious freedom only as robber ad venturers of the jungles and hills, when citizens and 
peasants groaned under the lash and sword of the Turkish conqueror, the free humanism, the delicate 
sensitiveness, the profound spiritualism of a Golden Age could not survive even in the ^‘Ghetto” 
secrecy of the private house or behind fortifications* liable any day to be transfornied into a shambles 
of blood and smoking ruins. Yet this ossified tradition, preser^*ed and encouraged by the Jain mer¬ 
cantile communities, w’as to prove the craftsman’s link with the past. Neverthdess, both would have been 
of no avail without the living folk spirit of the Rajputs, which alone could breathe into those embers a 
new fire of self-confidence and pride, of ideals and ideas ; and without the desire to give a visible, 
tangible expression to these ideals. As soon as the pressure relaxed, this idealism expanded into a fervent 
mysdeisro which embraced all the beauties of the world as Irving symbols of the bliss of the loving 
Godhead, and eagerly accepted all existing art types—the primitive Rajput folk art, the great ruins of 
the past, the ossified traditions of the Gujaraa' salats, even the foreign fashions of Muslim and South 
Indian etnigrds—as the raw material with which to express its own giurious vision of beauty, of the 
reflecdon and working of the Divine in the visible world. 


At first this new Rajput art found expression in crude idols and a clumsy, rustic architecture, with 
short quadrangular pillars and plain cel las with low doors and roughly corbelled pyramidal s reproofs.* 
But towards the end of the T4th century individual Rajput princes started to summon architects and ma¬ 
sons from Gujarat*, and duri^ the Erst half of the i Jth century a conscious " Renaissance ” of high 
mediaeval art was in full swing. This reached its zenith in the immense building activities of Rana 
Kumbha of Chttorgath, which show Chauhan and Gujarati Hindu-Jain motifs in religious, Hindu- 
Muslim in secular and Muslim with Hindu decorative motifs in militart' architecture. folk-Rljput and 
Jain types mixed in sculpture and Gujarati and Jain in painting. 

But that enthusiasm which burst through the fetters of ritual Into hGia BSl’s ecstatic songs of Divine 
love, was not to be contained by the inherited formulas of architects, masons and painters. The Krishna 
myth, the stories, symbolic interpretations and lyric elaborations of which had won all beans, could 
only occasionally be found in the art of the past. The same was true of the Dcvi-Mahatmjra, the favour¬ 
ite myth of the Great Goddess of Death, always dear to warriors prepared to throw away their lives 
at the slightest insult to their honour. Old t3rpC3 had to be adapted, reinterpreted, elaborated or bor- • 
row^ from other art styles. No longer under the spell of tmdirion artists began to follow their own 
inspiration. As in the 15th and ifith cenmries Muslim art, now' an indigenous growth, had adapted 
Hindu motifr to its own needs, it was natural that the Rajputs, now claiming these motifs for their own 
use, should modify them again and at the same time take over purely Muslim forms. The result was no 


* P r- ^ ■1*0 tn the SlMBtlw couniry ; for *ni 3 w cumplct in tlie fUmileve cp. tii, 
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hotchpotch of styles, but i new izt. For thi$ adaptation was selective, tcmoulding the loans into a 
uniform new ideal. Rajput ideals then were simple, but intense. The exuberance of Gujarati archi¬ 
tecture was tuned down and Muslim forms were reduced to a mere novel elaboration of parallel Hindu 
motifs. On the other hand a picturesque and irregular, yet balanced vertical plan was opposed to the 
regular horizontal lay-out of Muslim palaces ; in the temple the plan of the Rajput fort and mansion 
began to interfere with the mediaeval scheme. Tlie dead forms of Gujarati scolpture and painting were 
quickened by the tradition of the Paliya (warrior memorial) stones and by Mslwa, Timurid and Deccani 
innovations, and hlled with an intense life of movement and emotion, stressed by suggestive eJTects of 
colour-symbolism. In the middle of the 15th century this new Rdjput art had begun to develop, and 
ir flourished through the whole of the i6th and pan of the 17th century, when it was " absorbed by 
Mughal art, to reappear after the middle of the ifith century. 

As a matter of fact this “ absorptioa " by Mughal art meant not the destruction, but a further en¬ 
richment of Rajput art. For Mughal art was able to *' absorb ** Rajput art, merely because it was itself 
half-Rajput. The court art of the Mughal Emperors had passed through several phases before the 
emergence of the imperial style. Under Babur, Humayun and in the first years (unti) (irra 1570) of Akbar, 
It was simply a branch of the Hmurid-Sa&vid style of Turkistio and Iran, with its high cncaustic-dlcd 
buildings and its fashionable paintings evolved from the Mongol-Chtnese tradition of the Il-Khins. Then 
the contemporary Indo-Muslim art of Lodi, Delhi, j aunpui, Bihir, Mat wa and G u j ar at was fused with the 
Timurid style. But after Akbar’s alliances with the Rajput princes and his policy of religious toleration 
and syncretism, Rajput art conquered the Mughal court, leaving to the other styles no more than a sup¬ 
plementary role. This domination, to which we owe Fatchpur SLkrI, Rohtasgarii, Ajmer Palace and the 
older palaces in Agra and Lahore Fort, remained unchallenged until about ifiao. In the 17th centuty 
another wave of Safavf-Petsian fashions was superseded by the art of the declining Dcccant sultanates. 
This latter had always been so closely interrelatod with Rajput art that the transition was hardly felt in 
architecture whereas in painting it led to the complete domination of the Rajput type. In fact, classic 
Mughal painting preserved few Persian elements, it was a variety of Deccanl-Rajput pictorial art with a 
thin veneer of European naturalism. Under these circumstances Mughal court art conquered Rajputanan 
not as an alient intruder, but merely as a refined and sophisticated variety of the local tiadition. Thus it 
was easily recast into a pure expression of the Rijput spiric when the Mughal empire and its art faded 
away. In the i Sth and 19th centuries Rajput art has the same aesthetic and spiritu^ ideals as that of the 
ifith and early 17th oeniuri^. But it has matured. What once had been simple, has become rich and 
sophisticated, what had been heroic, has become pompous, mysddsm has been replaced by a sensuous 
aesthetidsm. 
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V. THE ARCHITECTURE OF BIKANER 

/. TcmpU Architecture 

The b^nnlngs of religious architecture in Bikaner State arc more or less lost. At Mundl and 
Pir Sultan in the Ghaggar Valley Dr. Tessitori discovered traces of the foundations of what he thought 
might have been Buddhist stupas.^ But since the Salva and Vaishnava terracotta reliefs found at Hr 
Sultan, Rang Mahal and Badopal have turned out to be characteristic Gupta works of the 4th and 5th 
centuries, it seems more probable that these foundations belonged to pyramidal temples of cruciform 
plan and decorated with set-in terracotta plaques such as have been eacavated at Ahichhattm-Rimgarh, 
Paharpur' and Nandangarh.* Probably they were destroyed in the Huna-Gnrjara invasion, and for 
centuries no other shrines worth mention seem to have been erected. 

When towards the end of the 10th century the Cahamanas of Sakambhari and Ajmer threw o(f the 
suicrainty of the Pratihiras of Kanauj and csttaidcd their influence over western Jangalade^a, they seem 
to have erected Siva temples at Pallti and somewhere near Ratangarh {in S.E, Bikaner State), of which 
at present only a few sculptures survi^ne (fig. 7). A third one was erected about the middle of the i ith 
century at Morkhlna (iig, n, ra), iz miles S.E. of Bikaner Town. The temple* is at present dedicated 
to SusanI, the protectress (kula-dcvi) of the Siiranas, a Sahkhla Paramara clan said to have been converted 
to Jainism in the reign of Jai Singh Siddharaja of Gujarat (1094-114^). According to local nadidon 
Susini was the daughter of a banya living near Nagaur but was in reality an incamadon of Ambika (the 
Jain version of the Great Mother Goddess). WBen the “ nawab ” of Nagaur laid eyes on her, she fled into 
the desert and disappeared into the womb of the eanh near a Siva temple at Morkhina when the Muslim 
pursuers threatened to overtake her. *11115 story derives from a historical event; for in the 3rd quarter of 
the i3fh century raja Karan Singh*! of JaisalmerslewAluzofiar Khan, the last governor of Nagaur, when 
the latter tried to abduct a Hindu girl. Though this Sivalaya *’ is at present shown at some distance 
from the SusanI temple, it is obvious that the latter is the real old Siva shrine. According to an in¬ 
scription on the right side of the porch, the Susam temple seems to have been occupied by the Jains only 
in the late i4rh century, was repaired by one Hcmaraja about 1440 and reconsecrated by Nandivardbana 
Suri in 1516. However, thedeval! (memorial stone) inscriptions of Aiorkhana go back to the late lath 
and a ” Govardhan ^ (memorial column) even to the 11 th centnry .* The oldest Inscription in the temple, 
of iiyz (Sajmvt 1129) mentions a lady donor, Son! Deva (Susanevi) whose name was probably trans- 
fened by later legend to the anonymous Hindu girl nf Nagaur. The sculptures of the temple arc un¬ 
mistakably Saivtte, for they represent Duiga in the northern, Siva or Ambika in the western and Gancja 
in the southern cjcterior niche of the sanctuary. 

Unfortunately very htde of the eictcnor of the original temple can be seen, for its substructuie was 
in tbe middle of the last century completely hidden by a broad and high terrace on which grow the two trees 
between which Sus^ Is said to have disappeared. An arched g^cry has been built in the front of 
tbe mandapa , the comice and domes have been covered in by a penttoof and battlement parapet j the 
cella has been coated with a cmdc dccotarion of polished white plaster and surrounded l;^ a low en¬ 
closure ; and the heavy spire seems to date ftom restorations in the lyth and ifith centuries, Neverthe¬ 
less, it is possible to get an idea of the original building, the more as the interior is practically untouched. 
Above a socle almost as high as the mandapa rises the ceila {ta feet by n feet) with its ^ikhara, each 
waU fiicc divided by recesses into five sections. To these recesses correspond a central roofed niche 
with the seated image of the tutela^ deity of the quarter, and four arched larger and two miniature 
ruches with fan-bearing godltngs, Surasimdans (heavenly nymphs) and other minor deities, in the 
portentous Cahamana style. In the stuccx>coatcd walls beautifolly worked Ga\’'akshas (dormer 
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windows) rampimt lions and Hord omameats may be seen. The mandapa is enclosed by a broad balus¬ 
trade with banks on top and two small shhnes at the entrance; its flat roof is supported by twenty columns, 
w’hich outside are simple Sridharas with cross corbels, but are more elaborate within, with pot-and-foliage 
(ghaupallava) capitals on top of lotus half-roundels. One column bears a seated image of Kubera (?), 
another, to the right of the ccUa entrance, a Hgucc of the lady Sool Devi, in the rigid style of the early 
memorial tablets (tig. 12). Thecella entrante is surrounded by rich foliage scrolls, miniature gaviksha 
pediments and sculptures of Dwarapalas and other godlings in arched and quadrangular niches, but so 
thickly coated with oil and dust that the figures arc hardly discernible. The type of the temple, as ir 
emerges on a closer examination, is not rare in the area of former Cahamana domination, but it must 
be regarded as a remarkable achievement in the midst of this sandy desert, as all its stones seem to have 
been brought from the Aravalli mountains. 

It seems that Jain temples were also erected at this early date. Thus a temple at Taranagat‘ (Reni 
District) claims to have been founded in Saan-at ggg (94a). or in Sassmt 1008 (951), ajinrhcr at Nohar* 
in Sarwitl 1084 (tozy) and a third at Bhlnasar outside Bikaner Town in Samftit 1204 (1148).* Un¬ 
fortunately ELD traces of these early structures temaln so that traditions mav well refer to some idol of 
possibly quite diflcicnt origin. For in the times of the Muslim conquest many idols, especially small 
ones, were saved from desecration in die saddle bags .of fugirives retiring into the desert. The only 
actual remains of Jain temples so far have been traced at Fallu, in the south western comer of Nohar 
district, about 60 miles south-south-east of Suratgarh. But here, too, practically nothing of the old 
temples has surii'-ived except a number of sculptures and architectural fragments, some of which are in 
the Bikaner Museum, another is built into the walls of the Brahmanj temple (middle 19th centuiy) and a 
third group lies amongst the dunes at Gosaino, about one mile to the south of Pallu. They must have 
belonged to at least three different temples cangbg from the middle iith to the late t3th century. The 
larger ones, which contained the two wonderful Sarasvati (fig. 9-10) groups in polished white marble 
which we shall have to discuss later on, may possibly have been structures of sun-dried bricks; the third, 
however, was a small hm delicately carved chapel in red sandstone. It is remarkable that none of these 
temples is conneaed ivith Cahamana art; they must have been pure repicsentativca of the Guiaiid 
st>'le, as it flourished under Kumaiapala Solankj (i 144-1173) and the Vighcla rulers (13th century). 

After the Muslim invasion had passed, it was again the Jains who first resumed the construction of 
temples. Before the foundation of Bikaner State, Hemaraji, son of fiivaiaja, had started to repair the 
SusarJ shrine at Morkhana.* When Bikaner was founded, a rich merchant, the Oswal Bh^da,* began 
to build the Bhandasar temple (fig. 2z), in honour of the Tlrdiankar Parfvanatha, by the side of BlkajiS 
modest shrine of the protector of the state, the Lakshmmatha.* This, the most ambitious of all Bikaner 
temples, was not completed until 1514, almost 50 years later. The spire, with its ^dogas and upa£riQgas 
of decorative small fikbaras, and its glided flagsthd, towers high above the rest of the town and can bt 
seen ffotn afar. Above the cclla with its citcumambulatory are two storeys, each opening into four balcon¬ 
ies and interconnected by narrow stairs ; the centre of these upper rooms is consecrated to a Sama- 
vasarana, that Jain symbol of the " world-city " presided over by four of the wodd-teachers. The 
architecture in the yellow Jaisalmer stone is crude like that of other contemporary Jain temples in 
Mim^ar and Jaisalmer. But the mandapa, and the galleries and porches suttoundiog it make a better 
impression, as they belong to a partial reconstruction in the early 17th century. They show that same 
Akbarl "-Rajput architecture, mixed with contemporary Mughal motifs and executed in the red 
sandstone which is so charactetisdc of all the buildings of the reigns of Sur and Karan Singbji. 
Unfortunately the interior is cotnpietely spoilt by bad modem paintings. 
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From att flrtktic point of vi ew the nact Jain temple, the Chmtamani (fig* a 5 )i represents a considerable 
progress. Its cella and chief mandapa were erected in Jaisalmer stone by rao Bikaji and completed 
shortly after his death in 1 505**^ Thirty years later it was enlarged, in red stone, by another hall and an 
open front porch and two small side porches. It was to enshrine an idol of Adinatha, which Rio 
Chondaji had taken when in 13 So he got possession of Mandor, the old capital of Marwar, and which 
Bikap had brought from Jodhpur. Rather modest in ske, the Oiintamani represents a somewhat 
clumsy attempt to revive the richly decorated Solanld and Vaghela architecture of Mediaeval Gujarat. 
Tlie workmanship of the masons is careful, but the motife are thoroughly misunderstood. There are 
friezes of lotus leaves, diamond lozenge.s, star flowers, Kirtimukha masks, Hamsas, etc. But the meaning 
of the pot-and-foliage (ghatapallava) capitals of the multiple type, found for example at the Rudramaha- 
laya at Siddhpur,® b lost, and the too small curved brackets rise in a quite unorganic manner from the 
midst of the capitals. The Hamsa friezes tremble much more those of Sisankn than of Hindu art, and 
the domes, rising above an octagonal stylobate, consist of successive corbelled circles of lotus petals, 
as in many Muslim buddings at Ahmadibad or Chimpancr. The spite is short and heavy, and the socle 
rudimemart'. In the additions of 1535 the imitative character of the old motifs has already disappeared 
so that we are confronted with a simple and cady stage of that Rajput architecture which Akbar used at 
Fathpur Sikd. The substructure, the columns, the capitals, the domes and thepenttoofs have now been 
taken over complete from Gujarati-Muslim architecture. On the other hand its rich arabesques and 
floral decorations have been austerely simplified, and lozenge and Hamsa friezes and panels, and the 
occasional elephant figures, reveal a devdopment which had its origin in a Renaissance "of Mediaeval 
Hindu architecture. When in 1583 Rao Rai Singhji deposited the Jain idols recovered from the Sirohi 
booty in a vaxilt in the Chictamani* court, another Jain temple was commenced, the Adinatha* In the 
Natha Quarter. It is an almost exact copy of the Chintiniaiij, housing a marble idol of cxct^iiotial size, 
inscribed with a dedication of the great ruler. The ornamentation of this temple is somcu'hat richer, 
though its chief charm consists in the later ceiling paintings of flying paris (devatas), of the same type as 
those found in the Chandar Mahal, Gaj Mandir and Saidar Nivas in Bikmet Fort. 

Tlic most beautiful Jain temple, however, is the Neminatha (fig. zj), dedicated in Samvat 1593 
(i 536)/ to the South of the Lakshmii^tha, quite near to Rao Bikaji's first fort. It follows, on the whole, 
the same gtoundplan as the preceding temples ; a cella surmounted by a high ^ikhara, a dosed mandapa 
with lateral doors and an open atdhamandapa likewise accessible from three sides. What distinguishes 
it from its predecessors, is the rich and mature decoration which occupies an mtercsting intermediate 
position between the Jain “Renaissance” architecture of lyth-i^th oenmrv Gujarat and the cariv 
Kachhwaha temples of Amber and the Bta] Country (Mutit^ Govaidhan, etc.).* One “ Renaissance ” 
innovation is the resumption of the slightly receding high substructure (pitha), another, the richer 
oiganization of the fikhata, with eight pronounced sringas and an antalasara (coping stone) curving 
elegantly into a smaller amaksari and the kaJa^ (pinnade). 'fhe c ell a entrance, in its turn, displays all 
the wealth of mediaeval art. The threshold (udumbaca) prefects in a semldrcular drum (ardhachandra) 
flanked by sturdy Kirtimukha faces, the jambs rise in massive antepagmema with supplementary smaller 
fasciae, the lintel is decorated with several friezes, a cornice and a set of five half^gaged niches (rupa) 
enclosing rlivine images; the bottom of the doorjambs is protected by Dwazapalas attended bv minor 
godlings in niches of the Vaghela type. The roof is supported by brackets decorated with dancing 
apsaras, of which most have disappeared. Its ornament abounds in exuberant leafwoik scrolls, such 
as had been in flishion since the late Gupta period, and strongly stylized creeper-spirals growing &om the 
beaks of Hamsas—both of Sasanian type such as can first be tiac^ in Vighcla an. There are also pearl 
pendants, Kirtimukhas and Gavalcshas, brokeu up into mere band arabesques. But a complete break with 
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triflitiocif an autonomous development of the ornament also stiike^ the q^'c. The diamond lozenge, 
the mediaeval substitute for any orrament which proved too dldicuJt, is applied in an endless variety of 
combinations^ even as a sort of string course. A similar variety tan be traced in the use of the foui^and 
eight’petalled star-flower. 1’he pot-and-foliage capital has been transformed into an octagonal or 
recessed quadrangular block, decorated with various medallions and supporting a sharp-edged disk from 
wliich emanate the corbels. At several prominent places, for example by the side of the cella 
entrance, cvenscroU-wotk arabesques of purely Indo-Muslim typic arc introduced. 

Parallel with this evolution of the Jain temple went that of the orthodox Hindu shrines. The 
great fihaironji^ (=Bhah:ava, a natural lingam), which Kao Bikajl had brought firotn Jodhpuc, w'as set 
up at Kod^desar on an enclosed platform. For the image of Nagnechlji* (Durga R^htrasetia), the 
clan goddess of the Klthois, which is supposed to have been brought from Kanauj and which rani 
Jasami Devi had been forced to surrender, BikajI erected a temple two miles to the south-east of the 
town. Though a small building, it forms a not less conspicuous landmark thau the Bh^dasar Temple. 
It stands b the centre of a small court on the top of a high brick terrace rising from the dat plain like a 
cliff, ‘rhis brick terrace must once have been a fort defending the regalia of the young kmgdotn, of the 
same type as BikajMd-Tekii, the founder's first realdence. The orgaolaarion of the wall-faces and of 
the rich ^ikhata with its many subsidiary spires and sringas of mbiature iikharas, is the same as that 
of the Chbramani temple; but the niches of the subsidiary deities project like the balconies of the 
Bhandasar, and one subsidiary shrine niche has been added on top of the pediment. On the other hand 
the sculptures are poorer than those of the Cluntamani. Even the comparatively rich ccUa entrance, 
though it tries to imitate the mediaeval form with Its rich sill, Imtel jambs and fasciae and Dw'iiapals b 
arched Vaghela niches, is of disappobting quality. This old entrance, of a hard dark-red stone, baji b 
recent times been removed to the entrance of the temple court, on top of a long and broad flight of steps 
and the old porch has been replaced by a quite unsuitable modem facade b late Rajput taste. To judge 
&om its style, the Nagucchiji Temple must be older than the Chmlumanl and may have been constructed 
about the middle of Bikaji's reign. 

Rio Lunkaran’ (1505-15^6) constructed two other important temples, the Lakshmi-Nmyan (Lak-, 
shmioatha) at Bikaner, and the Kaplla Muni by the side of the lake of Kolayat. Both belong to the same 
heavy and crude type of architecture as the Bhandasar, but are of rather modest size. The mandapas 
arc open, supported by short columns with simple cross corbels. It is clifficult to say anything of the 
decoration as both the celbs with their sikharas and the mandapas have been completely plastered 
over b later times, and the domes were renovated as early as tl’ie beginning of the 17th century. The 
same applies to the temple which Rao Jctsi (1527-1535)* erected for the deified Charan prophetess, 
Kamijl, in the sacred grove of w’iid plum trees surrounding die place of her final disappearance in a 
dame. It must have been a very small shrine and has completely disappeared behind the additions 
enlargements and embellishments of later centudes. 

When the Rajputs joined the Mughal service, temple building soon came to a standstill. With the 
exception of Akbar and occasionally also of Jahangir the Mughal emperors discouraged temple b uilding . 
Temples were sometimes destroyed by Shahjahan, and by Aurangzeb systematically ; and the long ab¬ 
sence of the rajas from their states, and finally a fiit-gobg secularisation of outlook may liave worked 
to the same effect. Not that religious service w'as neglected ; but the already existbg shrmes seemed to 
be sufficient for the purpose. During the later 16th, the 17th and 1 Sth centuries only a few chapels were 
erected b Bikaner, all in the style of contemporary secular architecture. When Rai Sbgh constructed 
his mighty fort (t588-1593), a palace chape! was, of course, not forgotten. This Hai Mandir—^now 
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completely built over and enlarged—has a small cella, dedicated to Brahma^ Vishnu, ^^ahesa, Su^a and 
Ganeia. It is in Akbari Mughal-Rajput taste* richly gilded and capped by the oblong pyramidal 
vaults so characteristic of that period. The entrance to the small temple court is of gteat beauty; 
its wood carvings* combining charming lorus rosettes, peacock and parrot panels and medallions 
with Hindu bracket-bosse and Muslim star cartouches and arabesques, represent a variety of the so- 
called " Akbari- Doors ” of Lahore. Similar doots are still to be found in a number of old houses in 
the dry (dg. 24). rVn extension of this chapel is the Karkhana Ganga-jal in wliith the Ganges water for 
the maharaja and the many South Indian idols brought home from Adoni by .\nup SLngbp are kept; but 
it is without any anUtic interest. The second temple of the Fort is the Devidwara where the Great 
Mother is venerated under various aspeas: NagnechijI or Durga Rashttasena (thrice), Naudurgaji, 
(** The 9 Mothers '*) Chimunda, Rljrajc^ari (Lady^ of the Realm), Tulja Devijl, Kilika Deviji and 
Sobhagya Devi jl. The idols arc of diverse type and origin; some arc merely yantras (mystic drawings) ; 
one had once been the protectress of the royal library ; one was installed by a rani of Rai Smgh}!, and one 
by his brother Ram Singh. The present chapels were built in the reign of Ratan SinghjF, but the entrance 
hall to the temple court, with its painted wall decoration and Mughal-Rajput pillars bearing elephant 
lieads between the capitals and the bracket bosses, is good work of the middle tyth cencur}', of the reign 
of Sur Singhji or Karan Singhji. There are, of course other chapels in the fort, c.g, those of Kalika Devi 
and Kotaiii (Protectress of the Fort) in the porch of the Sura] Parol (Sun Gate) and the Bhaironji-ka- 
asthan, where a man U said to have been buried alive. But they possess no artistic interest. 

The oldest temple of Kamiji at Deshnoke still to be seen was erected in the reign of Sur SinghjL* 
It is a two-storeyed sanctuary, surmounted by a fluted central dome which, in its turn, is enclosed by 
smaller fluted lotus domes and oblong dome vaults inspired by the style of the mausolea of the Dcccani 
kir^s. A sut«idiary shrine dedicated to A wad is of the same period. Some years after the Jodhpur 
siege of 1739 which had been raised thanks to the personal interference of Kamiji who appeared as a 
white kite on the highest palace tower, Zorawar Singh donated a golden umbrella to the shrine. But 
the present vast enclosure was constructed in j by Surat Singhfi, who also donated a costly canopy ; 
and the present entrance, with its rich but decadent tmiblc carvings, was added by Maharaja Gan^ 
Singh ji,* 

Whereas Jaipur, Jodhpur and the Rajput states fiinher to the East saw a glorious revi val of temple 
building during the i8th century, nothing similar occurred at Bikaner. When it was at last resumed 
in the early 151th century, the inspiration seems to have come from Jodhpur.* There the Vallabhl- 
charyaa and the Natho had won great popularity, and Bijai Singh and Man Singh had built a great 
number of splendid temples. The Ganghamji-ka-Mandir, Kunjhihariji and others dedicated to Sri 
Krishna)!, the darling of the heavenly gopis and eanhly women, arc especially noteworthy. The type 
of these temples is completely different from that of the mediam^al and post-mediaeval shrines. It repre¬ 
sents an cniargeraent of the private chapel which under Mughal rule had been the usual centre of drily 
service. Generally the shrine proper is an upper room on one side of a court, often it lies behind one of 
the open halls surrounding the court, sometimes enclosed by a circumambuJator)\ VfTierc the temple 
proper still follows the mediaeval type, it is rather small ail'd lies in the midst of an inner court, thus 
corresponding to the position of the private chapel, 'fhe rcUgious character of the building is not rc- 
veried by the exterior, but by the pretentious flight of steps leading to a porch or a toran (free standing 
decorative arch) with the image of Krishna Murlidhar (the Flute Player) or by two flanking elephant 
statues. The interior vtiUs are, of course, richly decorated with wall paintings of mythological subjeas 
or miniatures glazed and framed in gold stucco, and the ceilings with pans (apsatas) flying through 
clouds ; and on the cella door is lavished all the splendour usually reser^'ed for the sleeping rooms of 
the royal aeninas. 
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The tcmpies of this tjrpe in Bikaner State—and also at Jaisakneii—do not equal in splendour those 
njentioncd above. The oldest of them is the Pwich Mandir ot Dhuninath,* built in 1808 by a yogi of 
the same name &om public collections and, Hite the Hai Mandir of the Fort, dedicated to Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahcia, Surj'a and GancSa. It is a rather sober building of considerable size, with low 
comer towers and a Naqqar-Khana (music pavilion) above the entrance, which is approached by a 
broad flight of steps. The jagannath Temple, on the other hand, erected nearby in 1876 by the Bhatri- 
yini Raru of Maharaja Sardar Singh,* forms an almost windowless block. It Is anhelHshed however by 
a flight of steps leading to a porch with a front of flve many-cusped arches resting on elegant columns and 
covered by a shaJlow'-curved vault decorated with friezes of lotus petals. The most monumental 
tcmpies of this n'pe are the Raj-Ratan-Biharlii,* built by Maharaja Ratan Singhji in 1&50, and by its side 
the Rasik-^iromaniji Temple, a donadon of the late Maharaja Ganga SinghjI, both in a public garden 
between the town and the Fort, and finally the Sheo-bari Temple* erected in i 38 o by Maharaja Dungai 
Singh to the South East of Bikinfir city. The first two are Vallabhachatya shrines, Intet- 
oonnccted by a bridge. The construction of the Raj-Ratan-Bihariji was occasioned by the flight of the 
the Jaipur “ popes ” of this Vaishnava sect to Bikaner, The fiict that the Vallabhacharyas regard their 
highpriests (maharaj) as living incarnations of god Krishna, had in the course of time led to an ambiguous 
confbslon of mysticism and sexuality. The resultant abuses led to the expulsion of the sea from Jaipur, 
the schism of the Swaml-Natayanas and finally the great scandal case at Bombay.* Ratan Singhji 
served the futigivc Maharajs with almost abject devotion and spent heavy sums for tlteir maintenance, 
until they decided at Last to settle near Mathurl in the holy country of the Krishna cult. Like 
the Dhuninarh and Jagannath, the Rajtatan-Bih^ji is of the mansion type. Four octangular towers 
and four " entrance ’* buildings on the main axes, all of them accentuated by domed octagonal or oblong 
pavilions surmounting the roof, arc interconnected by open galleries and, on the roof, by small eight- 
columned pavUions with open balconies in front. The substructoic, the main body of the towers and 
the subsidiary bays flanking the galleries are executed in the red sandstone of Khari, the rest, including 
the broad flight of steps, in white Makrana marble, 'Fhc effect of the lithe alternation of swelling and 
relaxing rhythms, of heavy and light, angular and round, simple and ornamental forms in the front 
facade is extremely pleasing. The othei sides are simply decorated with two storey's of rather meagre 
open galleries and above with small pavilions with bangaldar luofs, all executed in ted sandstone. The 
Rasik-Siromaniji (fig. 51) leaves the impression of a rather restless " Baroque ” variation of the Rajaian- 
Biharij]. By drawing those petty side galleries also over the front facade, die latter has lost its harmonious 
balance; the uiiiformic>' of the entrance building and of the comer towers has also been broken by 
protruding terraces and balconies, and that of the roof line by the slim, high columns which detach 
the roofs of tlie pavilions from the rest of the building. The combination of maj'blc and sandstone forms 
achieves a colourful effect, but it is rather that of light reflections after rain than that of delicate 
unearthly quality which the older arrangement had succeeded in suggesting. 

Of course, quite a number of minor temples of this type are found all over Bikaner State, in and 
around Bik^r Town, at Bhinasai, Devikund, Kolayat, Pugal, Sutatgaih, Ratangarlx, Nohai and else¬ 
where. Some have a court, some consist merely of a shrine with a circumarabulaujiy', others lie just 
above ground, and others again are mnehed by a flight of steps. 'Ilieir decoration likewise varies from 
hca\'y brick-and-rubble construction covered with mud plaster or stucco, to elegant columns, arches, 
trellis work and railings carved in red sandstone. Wall paiittings of mythological subjects are common, 
but the Radha-Ktisltna motifs predominate so much as to Invade even the walls of the provincial Jain 
temples. Before many of these temples torans (arches) have also been erected, though they arc plainer 
and simpler than those at J aipui and Jodhpur. A rich toran, of modem date, stands in front of the north 
facade of the Fort Palace. 
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With tlie reforms of Maharaja Ganga Singhjl the “ School of Aits *' revival of Indian aithitccmre 
was introduced also at Bikaner. It resulted in a considerable enrichment of styles, but also in the final 
disintegration of that unconscious good taste, which had lasted so long. Many excellent temples and 
secular build tugs have been erected especially under the infiuence of Sir Swinton Jacob. But there are 
also lamentable failures where Victorian Neo-Gorhicism has been translated into the language of late 
Rajput art. 

2 . Thi Al^Hsoka 

Mausotea play a rok almost as prominent in Rajput as in Muslim art. j\nd the Muslim model may 
have encouraged the development of the Rajput chhattii (samadh) and has certainly mfiucnced it in 
minor details. Much stronger was the formal iciluence of Hindu temple archttectute. But as a type of 
funeral monument the chhattri is neither Muslim, nor Hindu, nor dc^es it belong to the group of Central 
Asian-Sasinian traditions imported by the Western immigrants among the Rajput clans. Its odgins 
must probably be sought in the wooden sheds which the primitive tribes of Kajputana and Central India, 
the BhJls/ Minas, Meos, etc. used to erect over the memorial tablets and posts to their dead. The 
chhattii is a stone canopy resting on four, twelve, or more columns built over the actual funeral stone, 
under which the ashes of the deceased may or may not have been burled, on or near the spot of the 
actual cremation, It is probably no accident that the chbattri appears after the Muslim invasions first 
in the Southern Rajput states, especially Mewar, and that it w'as never introduced among the Rajputs 
of the Hiti^ayas. 

In Bikanu, where local quarries were discovered only towards the end of the t6th century, the 
fashion of building chhattiis was first introduced by the Rathot rulers, probably as early as the reign of 
Bikiji, and certainly not later than the early years of Rai SinghjL The three chhattris of Bikaji and his 
successors at Bikajl-ki-Tekri represent later renovations in red sandstone, apparently in the middle tyth 
century , whereas that of Bikaji was in 1916 again replaced by a white marble replka. The memorial 
stones in all of them are of rather recent date. It is obvious that the early original monuments had not 
seemed to later generations worthy of Bikincr^s increasing importance. 

Thus the only early mausolca in Bikaner are the few Muslim tombs at Bhamer-Hanumingarh. 
Fexishta* mentions that Sher Khan who in 1141-1247 rebuilt Bhamet Fort as a defence work against 
the Mongols for his uncle, the later sultln Balban, was after his assassination buried there in a magni¬ 
ficent tomb. .And it may be assumed that his successors, and possibly some officers of the Mughal prince- 
govemor, Kamran, who held Bbatner between 1J31 and i 537 i niay have found a similar though less 
spectacular tcsting-place. .At present only three such mausoica can be traced. One, inside the fort 
has since been convened into a Siva temple. The most important however, is the present shrine 
of Baba Amamathji, (fig. 30) opposite the Bhadiakali Temple, on the site of an old Yaudheya Theri of 
the same name. It is a sober structure of pleasing proportions, a rectangular block supporting an 
octagonal drum, on which rests the dome. Each side is decorated with three blind-arched windows, the 
entrance is accentuated by a slightly projecting facade with a cornice and the drum is cmwned by a 
battlement frieae and the dome by a lotus pinnade. This type had beeu rather common in Iranian 
art, and in Indo-Muslim an since the Mongol invasions. Bur the grouping of the blind windows, the 
arrangement of the ^cadc, the proportions of the drum and the curve of the dome represent a stylistic 
phase intermediate between late Tughiuq and l.odi architecture. M provindal architecture alw'ays 
lagged behind that of the capitals by half a ceniury' at least, it seems most probable that '* Baba 
AmamathjT's Shrine ” had been the mausoleum of one of sultan Kamian's officers. 

Since the reign of ran jetsi of tanks at Oevikund, 5 miles cast of Bikaner, 

became the cremation ground of the Bikaner rulers. In the course of ccnniries there gathered round 
them a pleasing, but now badly neglected little palace for the temporary accomodation of the mourners, 
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temples and thxce enclosures protecting the royal chhattris, and a number of less promimaii memorials 
for princes, princesses, concubines, and so on. The oldest of these chhattris is that of rao Kalyin Mall 
(1539-1571). It consists of a canopy in Jaisalmer stone and biiclc work standing on a small platform, 
whidi rests on a larger terrace, 'nie four pillars, the loii'er part of which is quadrangular, the upper 
octagonal, support on simple cioss-carbcls a lotus dome, placed on top of a pentrodf and a decorative 
battlement frieze. This chhattri is obviously an imitation of the similar early monuments at Arh, near 
Udaipur, and at Amber. Its architettural type is that of the Nandi'Mandapa, the little pavilion erected 
over the buL statue confronting the Ungam of a Siva temple, or of the less common Garuda-Mandapa 
in front of a Vishnu temple. The dome, however, is a Muslim mnovadon. It replaces the earlier 
Hindu stepped roof, and was introduced by the Lodi and Sur sultam of Delhi and the sultins of Malwa 
when they adopted this simple chhanzi type, like other features of early Rajput art, to take the place of the 
quoin turrets of their own mausolea. In KHo Kalyan Mall’s chhattri the lotus dome was added in the 
17th century. For ranis, princes, concubines and lesser notables this simple type of chhattri remained in 
fashion through the following centuries, often combined with a hall of many columns and several domes. 

In the chhattris of Rai Singhji {since replaced by a replica in white marble) and Sur Singhji—bnilr 
like all chhattris of the next two centuries in ted sandstone—the style became richer and mote elegant, 
resembling chat of Akbar’s buildings at Fathpur Sikri ; and on the ceiling of the tatter for the iirst rime 
appears a RasUla cycle in relief. 

The biggest and finest mausolea of the 17th century axe those of Raja Karan Singhji (died 1675) and 
Maharaja Anup Singhji (died 169^). These chhattris test on sixteen pillats, which support a high 
central dome, four small comer domes, and four dome-like oblong vaulis along the axes, within the 
common brame of a surrounding pentroof (chhajja) and battlement fidcae. In Karan Singhji's chhattri 
the pillars grow from leafwoxk bases and are, in their lower-, quadrangular section covered with long, 
almost naturalistic plantain leaves, such as arc found also in the emperor Autangzeb's early buddings. 
The octagonal middle and sexadecagonal upper shaft of the pillars supports an echinus (cushion-likc) 
capital crowned by four short cross brackets. The panels of the pbeform and the lower sides of the 
pentroof slabs are decorated with flower ornament in the classic Mughal taste. The interiors of the cup¬ 
olas and vaults arc also embellished with similar flower ornaments; the exteriors are fluted to suggest 
gigantic dosed lotus flowers. 

But Karan Slngh^s rich chhattri is of a classic simplicity when compared with the wealth of baroque 
ornament on the mausoleum of Anup Singhji (flg. 53), As buildings they differ hardly at alL But in 
Anup Singhjrs chhatii all architectural forms are more dc^'clopcd and involved. The bases of the pillars 
are not simply decorated with leafwork, but with Mughal semi-cicculai panels, cusped and pointed like the 
contemporary arches and hUed with flowers, the last strange descendants of the andent Indian Gavaksha 
motif. The tcansition from the quadrangular to the octagonal shaft is cflected by rimilar panels, that 
from the octagonal to the sexadecagonal by a rich band of ornament. The last section of the sh^ is fluted, 
the capitals are mote elegant, and the corbels, covered with leafwork, end in bosses. And over the 
dados of the substructure, the lower shafts of the pillars, the beams of the ceiling, the Inner side of the 
penttoofs, the spandrels, vaults and cupolas. Is spread the restless and exuberant arabesque ornament 
which devdoped in Sbahjahan’s last yeaw. The panels of the cupola drums a« filled with flower niches 
and on the central ccilii^ is depicted a Raslila danced by four manifestations of ^ri Krishna and four 
Gopis in a grove of cypresses which cover the joints of the *vauit (fig. 54), 

This type of chhattri appeared first at Arh and Mahasari’ in Udaipur and then at Amber and Hindoli 
(Bundl). It is a &ec adaptation of the ardba-mandapa of the Hindu temple and of the mediaex'al baithak. 
After some rather besitant experiments with other types evolved from the Muslim baradati (c.g. Bit 
Singh Deo’s mausoleum at Occhha*) it became very common in the course of the lytb century. A 
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systcimtic survey, however, has so far not been undertaken. Bui in this connection it may be sufiicictit 
to cite the chhattds of rao Amar Singh Rathor (1634-1644) and his successors at N’agaur. That of Amai 
Singh's rani is still of the simpler HindoU type, with its echoes of the old Gujarati tradition. Amar 
Singh's mausoleum closely resembles those of Karan and Anup Singhjl at Devikund ; it has, however, 
no RasUla reliefs but, instead, a Mughal vault-network and Rajput brackets. The laterNagaur chhattris 
are of the same style as the post-Sujin Singhji mausolea at Bikaner and the Kaga tombs at Jodhpur, 

On the other hand the decoration of Karan Singhji's and /Wup Singhji's chhattris are, on the 
whole, still in the Akbari tradition of Fatehpur Sikri and of the early palaces of Agra and Lahore Fort 
When in the last years of Jah^glr the classic Mughal marble stj’le conquered the impemi court, the 
older tradition survived in the provinces. The first stage of this provincial style is represented by the 
mausoleum of navcab ‘Isa Khan Tarkhan,* Shlhjahan’s governor of Sind (162S-1644}, at Thatta, the 
second by the above discussed chhattris of Karan and .Anup Singhji, in which the ornament of the 
early part of Aurangzeb’s reign affects almost every detail, without, however, supcxsedkig the general 
character of the older type. In the royal chhattins of the following period the fiiily-fiedged ‘Alamglri taste 
was at last adopted. Yet an echo of the mausolea of Karon and Anup Singhji is found in the clihattil 
of sadhu ^ri Pamhiram Girt, disciple of Giiidhapad, built at Kolayat in Samrai 1749(1692), and in that 
erected in Samvat 1797 (1740) between the inner and outer eastern fortification lines of Bikaner Fort by 
mah araja Zotawar Singhji forputohlt Jagtimjl, who had been killed in action during the war with Jodhpur. 
Both samadhs arc comparatively simple, their groundplan is hexagonal, and of the ridi decoration only 
the already degenerated Raslila ceiling reliefs have survived. Finally, in the chhattris of the rajas of 
Pugal and of other provincial vassals—some of them as late as the early 19)h centuiy—there is only a 
faint echo of the AkbaiJ style. Yet though the forms arc simplified, the tradition of Fatchpur Sikri 
and of earlier Rajput art is still unmistakable. 

In the mausoleum of maharaja Sujan Singhji (fig. 56) the pure late Mughal style was finally adopted 
in the form it had assumed under the emperor Aurangzeb. Though its ground plan strictly follows 
that of the ardhamandapa or sabha mandapa of the Hindu temple, it is tiie only mausoleum at Devikund 
to which this applies—, every other detail being purely Mughal. The substruemre is more or less the same 
as in Karan’sor Anup Singh's chhattris. But upon it there stand heavy-bellied Mughal columns 
decoiared with fieshy lotus petals, which support duplicated, many-cusped Mughal atches. The fluted 
domes are covered with palm-leaf ornament, or ate given a dynamic turn. Despite its strong articulation, 
the chhattri makes a rather heavy impression as the bellied columns are rather ^ort, especially in relation 
to the span of the arches, ind as the pentioof still adheres to the broad older type which had harmonised 
well with the shm treabeate style of the older chhattris, but which dashes with the rhvthm of the 
curved and bdlied forms now introduced. 

Later these shortcomings were correaed. The chhattri of maharaja Gaj Singhji (fig, 58) returned to 
the sixtccn-columncd ground plan of Karan’s and ^Anup Singhfi’s memorial shrines. But here all 
individual forms ate of a perfect elegance, notwithstanding the extreme wealth of dfrnfarion . The 
bellied columns rise high and slim, the arches arc light, the size of the penitoof has been reduced, and 
the domes create no oppressive effect. All proportions arc perfect, and columns and arches reveal a 
fine dynamic curve m haramny with the pressure they arc supposed to withstand. The decoration 
follows the elaborate late Mughal taste of the reign of Muhammad Shih. The Raslili reliefs are reduced 
to a fideze of twelve polygonal cartouches in which eight strongly stylized gopts accompany on their 
stringed instruments the flutes of four manifestations of Sri Krishna. The centre of the dome is filled 
with a big, threefold lotus rosette. 

With the reign of Surat Singhji another change was introduced. Already in the ceilings of Gaj 
Singh’s chhattri tvhttc marble stucco and rich painting had dominated. Surat Singhji’s mausoleum was 
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coQstmcted completely in white Makrina mnrble. Paintings arranged in ovai eartouchcs were almost 
the sole decoration of the ceiling, later the scope of their subjects was enlarged considerably, com¬ 
prising practically the whole field of Hindu mythology and of Mughai-Rajput genre art* This type of 
royal mausoleum has continued to be the rule until the present day, and was, with increasing wealth, 
used also for the chhattiis of the maharanis, ptinces and princesses of the highest tank. And it is thanks 
to this tradition of ceiling-painting that the Bikaner school of Rajput painting has managed to survive 
into our time, though the stv'le has badly declined. Much more was now done to preserve the dignity of 
the royal tombs. Maharaja Ratan Singh had all of them thoroughly repaired in 1836,^ and others erected 
for prince Anand Singh and Tara Singh ji at Rcni in 1841. Unfortunately, however, the three enclosures 
at Devikund are so close to the mausolea that the latter can hardly be seen or their beauty enjoyed. 

3 Fartijication Architecture 

Unlike other parts of India Bikaner State has few strong forts. Rather did the natural protection 
offered by the desert, the paudty of building stone and the poverty of the country encourage a mobile 
guerilla w’ar. Of course, from an early period places were fottified ; the catiiest seem to have been the 
Gupta forts of Pir SnltSn and Badopal, which are as yet hardly esplored. Later -we can trace two basic 
types—the fortified building and the fortified enclosure—in various stages of development, which not 
seldom overlap. 

The first, used as residences by minor thakurs and chieftains, is very similar to the mud forts common 
among the martial tribes of the Khyber Pass, Waziristan or Baluchistan. A tower or a bouse with a 
small court, stables, etc. was strcngthenctl by comer towers, all constructed of a primitive 'wooden 
frame work covered with mud. At a later stage, for example Bika)i-ki Tekri or the Nagncchljl Temple, 
this house is placed on top of a placfonn of sun-dried bricks, often of considerable height and reached by 
a brick ramp on one side. In modem thakur seats rhis mansion on a platform often forma an inner fort, 
a Bala-Killa, wdthLn a larger fortification enclosing the scabies, guest and servant houses, chapel and other 
buUdings. 

The second type developed from the cattle pen which in the desert is constructed of loosely packed 
thorn branches. By erecting sand walls held together and capped by thorn branches and tree trunks, 
villages could easily be transfoimed Into fortresses ^ and this type of prtmlti've fortress was common in 
Bi kan er even in the early 15th century. Where depressions permitted the formation of temporary lakes 
(Sar) and clay deposits, mud tamparts could be constructed around small totvns, for example the old 
Swkhia capital, Janglu. Where such fortresses W'ere time and again destroyed and rebuilt, mounds 
were formed, as at Pallu, Pugai or Bhatner-Hanumangarh, which made easy the constiuction of really 
strong forts. 

For the more developed fortification technique of other parts of India found its way into the 
desert at an early date. Bhstner-Hanumangarh* was fortilied by the Muslims in the reign of sultin 
Balban, under the KhiljJs, the Lodls, in 1604, and finally after its occupation by Surat SLnghji in 1B05, 
11 forms an irregular quadrangle of fifty-two bastions, overlooking the plains from a high mound, pro¬ 
bably an old Yaudheva Tfaeri. Apart from outlets for rainwater it has only one entrance, on the east 
side. The interior forms an Irregular mass of clay miacd with brick and pottery fragments, failing 
towards the west in three levels. These, each approximately one storey high, seem to correspond to 
successive setdements, and the edge of each terrace still consists of crumblkig house walls, holes of 
former rooms, wall niches, etc. Tbc very impressive fortifications consist of several layers of brickwork, 
which have often been repaired. The earliest of these must be buried under the heaps of brick fcag- 
ments which have accumulated at the foot of the bastions, Judging from the small, thin type of brick, 
the slanting walls, tapering towers and occasional decorative fragments, the lower visible part of 
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the wails seems to belong to the Khiljl period. The middle secdon, with some good brick friezes^ 
must form part of the reconstmetioa executed for the emperor Jah^gir by fi.ii Manohar Rai during the 
Mughal occupation, 1597-1 604, (Thcic is a fort inscription dated A-H. 1009/1604) A The crown of the 
walls with the long embrasures and engaged battlements, dates from the period of Sunat SinghjI, like the 
present entrance which reveals the same, rather heavy architectutBl forms as Suratgarth Fort (1799). 

A smaller example of the same type is Pugal. The old “ Brass Fort,” somewhat to the north of the 
present fort, has disappeared under sand dunes, and it is difficult to verify the fantastic stories of its 
former splendour, t^nly one remnant of it can at present be traced, the core of a tower constructed of 
siindried bricks and rubble set in mortar. It probably dates from the same period as the " Ghazni 'rhiODe” 
of the Pugal rulers (not later than the i ath century). The present fort which overlooks a decayed bazar 
and some primitive huts, is, like Hanum^garh, a mound surrounded by strong fortifications mainly of the 
16th century Mughal type, the lower sections exmstmeted in sun-dried, the upper ones in burnt brick. 
The gateway and the long A^aulted passage leading to the exterior palace coun art in the provincial 
Mughal style of the middle 17th centuiy. The old palace and the Krishna temple belong to the early 
rjth centuiy, But in the absence of any reliable tradition it is not possible to make any attempt at 
dating as the art styles of the great capitals reached such remote places only after a long dme interval. 

In Nagaur,* on the other hand, the population of Bikaner State had an early model of stone forti¬ 
fication work. The Yamlni governor, Abualim, had already begun to strengthen the old mud fort of the 
Chauhms; and the Muslim governors between 1195 and ca. izBo, cspedally llcuttnish*s representative. 
Shams Khan, transfooned it into an imposing fortress, with an Inner fort surrounding the mound with 
the palaces and barracks, and an outer circumvaliauon protecting the town, all bulk of carcftiily joined 
masonry. It was, however, only after quarries had been discovered that forts of that type could become 
common in Bikaner. 

When in 1588-1593 rao Rai Singhji constructed his great fort* at Bikaner, all the stones had to be 
brought from Jaisalmcr. But only this ruler, who could marshal the revenues of a kingdom Lucreased 
by the conquest of half Marvi'ar and the grant of half Gujarat, and who could make use of immense 
booty from Jodhpur, Gujarat and the North Western Deccan, could afford such an expenditure. This 
fort, which even today is the most impressive sight in the state, forms a quadrangle with a perimeter of 
1078 yards and possesses 37 bastions, on the average 40 feet high, a strong curtain %*all and a moat 30 
feet wide and 20 to 25 feet deep. It has two entrances, one on the cast side protected by four gates, and 
another on ihe west side protected by a double gate. 

The present fort (fig, 33) is however a composite structure, the result of the intensive activities of 
many rulers through more than four centuries. Rai Singhji’s fort had been somewhat smaller, forming a 
regular square, with nine bastions on each side, and only one east gate,* The palaces occupied its 
southern side, with a view over the nearby town, like the Mughal palaces at Agta, Delhi and Lahore, 
which overlook a beautiful river side. But this position of the palaces on the southern ramparts 
necessitated the later extension of the Fort, as they were badly damaged in the siege of 1739 and prob¬ 
ably also in that of 1808. The marks of the cannon balls fired from the Jodhpur batteries at the Anup 
Sagar are still visible along the whole southern palace front, ftom the Katkhana Kalan to theGaj Mandir, 
and Gaj Singh s renovation of the Karan Mahal and Gaj Mandir must have been occasioned by the 
damage caused during the siege of 1739. 

Rai Singhji's fortifications follow the type generally adopted in the time of Akbar the Great. *Fhe 
vails are slightly slanting, though not so much as in ^e Khilji and Tughluq period, the bastions arc 
broad and the battlemenis less prominent than in the preceding centuries, though not yet reduced to a 
mere otnamenr. The bastions at the comers and in the centre of each fa^tde are broader and higher. 
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and on the south side the sleeping looms of the culer are situated above the central bastion^ as at Delhi 
and Shihjahan's Khwibgah on top of the Musamman Burj at Agra. In fact the general dispositioii, 
though not the detailed plan of the palace had originally been taken over from the Mughal imperial 
castles. The entrance to the Fort, therefore, was situated in the vidnity of the palaces. This Suraj Parol 
(Sun Gate, fig. 27) is an impressive structure. It is a big vaulted hall opening on two sides through high 
double arches. Inserted into one wall arc several black stone slabs on which is carved the long praiasii 
(eulogy) on Rii SinghjP^—the first attempt at a chronological reconstruction of Rathor history and a 
magniloquent record of the raja’s wars. The small chapels of K^ka Devi and Kota-Stl he on the other 
two sides behind low balconies. The facade is Banked by two life-size statues of elephants with thdi 
riders, a device fiist developed in the later Jain temples of Rijputlnl and later used also for the Mughal 
forts. The front, which faces the palace court, carries a gallery for the naqqara music, between two 
balconies in the pur^t Gujatad-Rajput style of the itith century. 

Sut Singh added to the east the great Sur S^ar tank (fig. 33) which contributes so much to the 
picturesque diarm of the Fort. The ghats which now^ surround it are a modem addition, as is evident 
from an old miniature at Laligash Palace which shows taja Karan Singh in a pleasure boat on the 
tank. Karan Singhjt constructed the outworks with the Karan, Daulat and Fateh Parols, in the purest 
Mughal style, probably in anticipation of Aurangzeb's anti-Hindu policy.* By the side of the Daulat 
Parol the red-dyed hand prints of many ranis (fig. 75) can be seen, their last pathetic memorial before 
they left, as satis, for the funeral pyre of their deceased lords and husbands. 

It is not known when the southern extension of the Fort was built. It was probably conceived by 
maharaja Gaj Singhjjl, but not executed b^ie the nest siege of Bikaner in 1808. A miniature* in 
LaUgarh Palace depicting prince Raj Singh’s wedding, and a ceiling panel in the open gallery in front 
of the rhandar M^al, which must have been painted in the reigq of Surat Singhjl, both represent the 
fort still without the southern extension. But Captain A, H. E. BoHeau* mentioned it in 1835 as the 
stable and menagerie court. Apparently the worit was then not yet quite completed. For whereas 
the main gate of this extension is named after Suiat Singh, the Ratan Gate connecting it with the Sumj 
Parol and the old fort, and the stables and arsenal (topkhana) were constmeted not earlier than the reign 
of Sardar Singhji*; and the last additions, the Dharu or Singh Parol, the Deo Bilas pavilion and Shoo 
Nivas'Garden, were built as late as the rime of Dungar Singhji. 

A considerable area of the old fort is occupied by the Gajpat Vilas Garden, barracks, administrative 
buildings and several old, deep wells. The palace cocupics only a fifth of the old Fort grounds, bur 
the immense pile rising in six to eight storeys around six courts could accommodate a great number of 
olhees, stores and luxurious apartments, which will receive special description. 

Though Gaj Singh’s schemes for the extension of his residential fort did nor materialize in his life¬ 
time, he did, however, surround Bikanm City with new walls and gates,* Executed in the red sandstone 
of Khan, they follow’ the Mughal system and style of the early 18th century* Though this fortification 
was extended towards the north-west as late as the reign of Dungar Singhji, more as a protection against 
robbers and similar elements, much of it has in recent times been demolished to make room for the growth 
of the town in the direction of the Old Fort and, beyond, to the modem government quarters and 
T gllgarb Palace. Gaj Singhji also started the system of forts to control rite north and east of the state, 
though this too was completed by Surat Singhji r Rljgadi (1765),* Nohar (1783-1813),* Surat^rb 
(1799),* Dumbli-Fatehgarh (1799).^* Bhatner-Hanumangarh," Sujaogach (Kharbuje-ke-Kot, 1789).“ 
Inso^ as they are not adaptations of older fotrificarions, these forts are miniature repedtions of 
Bikaner Fort. They consist of a square or quadrangular circumvalladon protected by eight or more 
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tQWers, a gatrway in the centre of nne front, a palace ovedooking the opposite front, and stables and 
barracks arranged on both sides of the court; the central hall of the palace is reserved for admimsttadye 
work and guest durbars, the upper storeys provide residential quarters for the commander or the ruler 
in case of an occasional visit. The endosuie built by Surat SinghjT around the Karniji Sanctuary’' at 
Deshnoke in 1815 follows the same system of octagonal comer towers, a wall with rampart, embrasures 
and battlements, an outer court between the earlier sanctuary, whidi was likewise fortified, and the 
gateway, now hidden behind a modem facade which bears decadent marble reliefs. Many mansions of 
thakurs imitate the same type, though here the fortified enclosure often forms merely an extension and 
first defence line around an older mansion raised on a brick or rubble platform. 


4. The Palaces 

As already mentioned, Bikaner Fort contains an immense pile of palace buildings* which in the 
course of time have been heaped one on the other. For in the absence of other natural strong-points 
the mighty' fortification constructed by raja RaJ Singhji attracted whatever luxury architecture was planned 
in the state. The few palaces in other royal forts were not intended to be more than temporary shelters 
for a travelling court, and the palaces at Gajncr the hunting seat, belong to the period of British supremacy, 
like the ptesent residence of the maMraj^, Lallgaih. 

The first impression of the palaces (figs. 28, ji) in Bikaner Fort is bewildering. Storeys rise over 
storeys, courts open within courts* temples, halls, galleries, living rooms, offices, kitchens follow each 
other in many styles, without any apparent plan or system, A closer analysis, however, soon brings 
order into this chaos. ITie original groundplan follows approximately that of the Mughal 
palaces or of the famous palace of Amber near Jaipur. After the visitor had passed the Suiaj 
Parol, he reached the great exterior court of the Fort at the other end of which stood, behind anentcance 
hall, the DeWdwara with the seven low shrines of the Mothers. To the right he left the gardens, stables 
and barracks and, turning to the left, he entered through a gate (now replaced by the Dusubh or Tripolia 
Gate) a first reception court where the palace guards were accommodated. From there a ramp led up 
to the Mina Deodhi Chowk around which the offices, the Kalyan Mahal—on the site of the present 
fiikram Vilas Durbar Flail—,the Daftai Khana (Records Office), the temples (the Har Mandir and the 
Karkhana Gangi-Jal) and the royal workshops for arms, carpets, painting, etc. were grouped. Next he 
reached the fvaran Mahal Chowk, which was surrounded by galleries (Chaubara), the library and the 
public audience ball (Karan Mahal), corresponding to the Dewan-i-*Anmi of the Mughal palaces. From 
there a small door led into the /\ntjp MahaJ Chowk with the Privy Council Hall (Anup Mahal). This 
court was flanked on one side by the private rooms of the ruler (Rii Nivas, PhiU and Chandar Mahal) 
and on the other by the zenana. The zenana had two main courts, one for the ranis and concubines of 
rank, the other for the maid serv'onts. As all these buildings were erected above the southern front, all 
the more comfor^ble and luxurious buildings were, as at Amber, built on the left, i,e. the southern side 
of the courts which overlooked the open country and the town, and received the fresh and cool winds 
coming with the monsoon from the distant ocean. 

As after the death of raja Rli Singhji the size and cesourcK of the state were constantly reduced, 
and remained again at a low level from Sujan Singhji onwards, there was no reason to renovate or extend 
the administmtive buildings. The old zenana courts were regarded adequate for the maid servants j and 
the temples did not flourish under Mughal suzerainty. Thus these parts of the Fort palaces have preserved 
much of their original character. On theother hand Mughal luxury invaded thestate rooms in the i ythcen- 
tury and the zenana in the 18th and early 19th centuries. The great audience hall was modernized eariy 
m Anup Singhji’s reign and redecorated by Gaj Singhji, and the Privy Council HaU was rebuilt by Anup 
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Singhji and lenoTated Iiy Surat SinghjL Likewise the plan of the royal living and sleeping rooms and 
the quaners of the ranis was recast by the rulers who followed Sujan Sioghji; however, more than 
half of this extension and interior decoration of the private and xenina rooms was the work of Gaj 
Singhji. When in the second quarter of the 19th century Western manners found their way into Bikaner, 
when chairs, tables, settees, etc. demanded a tMercnt type of room, the palaces were again exteuded 
above the hither too Uttle developed buildings along the northern palace front (by Ratan, Sardar and Lai 
Singhji), over the Tripolia Gate (by Dungar Singhji), and over the great vault south of the Ratan Parol 
(by Ganga Singhji), until the eastern ramparts of the Fort were again reached. Especially under Dungar 
Singhjj new ideas of uniform planning, and adaptation of the old rooms led to many other changes, 
especially uniform galleries and screens to hide the innumerable irtegularitks caused by the com¬ 
plicated architectural changes of several centuries. 

The sdll extant huildings of raja Ru SinghjP include the Suraj Parol (Sun Gate), the Karkhana Kal^ 
(Great Workshops), the Har hlandir (temple), the southem fofade of the Sur Mandir (shrine of Sur 
Singhji), the Chauhara and Kazurl Darw^a (Royal Entrance) and the Rai Nivas (private rooms)—which 
was during later renovations dittded into the Phul Mahal, Chandar Mahal, Gaj Mandir, Dungar Nivas 
and Qihattar Mahal — ^and the older parts of the Zenana, especially the lower storeys round the principal 
xenina court and the charming Pipalioc-ka-Chowk. Apart from the Suraj Parol and the Zenana, all 
these huildings stand on strongly-built double vaults, such as ran also be seen in the substructures of the 
Orchha, Datii, Bund!, Udaipur, Amber and Jodhpur palaces. They were used as store rooms, 
kitchens, armouries, oBtees, etc. The main weight of the building is carried by Mughal and Gujarati- 
Muslim arches, vaults and domesand smaller niches, such as arc found in the buildings of the Lodi, 
Sharql and Surl suites, were also introduced. For the more elegant and decorative forms, however, 
the Hindu “ Renaissance ” style, as it had developed in Gujarat, Malwa and Rajputana during the 14th- 
i6th centuries, was employed. Doors are formed by two heavy pilasters, often pierced by niches for oil 
lamps, and capped by a broad pentroof and a false dome or vault or a battlement fdcac. Most windows 
are hltcd with Gujarati jail (trelhs) work and crowned by a similar :&]se vault and pentroof. Pilasters 
end in leaf-work capitals and basK. Columns are a moderntaation of the mediaeval Hindu ^ddhaia 
types they rise on semi-Mughal (or Suii) bases, and thdr corbels support the S^haped brackets combined 
with bosses so charactcdsdc of cady Rajput art. These brackets support stylobates interconnected by 
miniature Hindu columns, or decorated with elephant heads, elephants, peacocks, hansas, or lotus 
rosettes. Sometimes these animal figures arc themselves used as brackets between the bcamwork. At 
the Hazud Gate the lintel is decorated with alternating boss-corbels and Klrdmukha masks, and exowned 
by an arch of the Khiljl type, the cut-out flower fdeze of which grows from two kneeling elephants. At 
the Har Mandir, on the other hand, the wooden frame is decorated with alternating Muslim star car¬ 
touches, minia ture columns, or iotus rosettes between Muslim arabesques ; or it is filled with " Sasan- 
ian peaccx:ks and parrots, and border motifs, which have their origin in misunderstood pot-and-foUage 
capitals. Lastly, the sUl of the Zenana entrance is an ardhachandra, as one would find at the cclla 
entrance of a Hindu temple. 

It Is difficult to distinguish clearly between the work of Rai Singhji and his immediate successors. 
As the expensive yellow Jaisalmer stone ceased to be used after the discovery of red sandstone quarries, 
all the buildings executed in Jaisalmer stone can with certainty be attributed to him. Nor does this 
conflict with die present red colour of the vaults, since they were in modem times plastered over 
with the tenacious red clay found near Bikaner, the taste of the i Sth and 19th century demanding a scheme 
in w'hich the white marble buildings were supported on red sandstone substruenites. The Sur Mandir 
is traditionally attributed toDalpat Singh,* but be can only have completed a work already started by R^ 
Singhji. The Chauhara galleries) of the Karan M ahal Qiowk* (fig. j6) with their slim sexadciragonal 
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clcphsnt columns, and the Hazuti Oate leading up to the courts cannot be caiher than the xeigns of Oalpat, 
Sur and even Karan Singh jl, though they formed an integtal part of Rii Singhji'£ plan. For them exists 
a marked difference of style between them and the Jaisaltnct stone buildings. The latter represent a 
superficial combination of heavy Mughal vault and dome construction with the pure tcabeate Gujarad- 
Rajput style which so strongly influenced the later architecture of Ahbar; the former, like the already 
mentioned entntnrg hall to the Devidwira, are, like ‘Tsa Khan's mausoleum at Thatta, definite examples 
of the Fathpur-SifcTi manner. 

The pdace of Rii Singhji Is of considerable interest to the art-historian as it is one of the oldest in 
Rajputana ; the palaces of Chitorgarh'* Gwalior,* the Rai ..\ngam palace at Udaipur and the Purina Mahal 
(Narsingh Mantfir) and Bhagvandas' Zenana Mahal at Amber are earlier by a few decades. l.atcx we 
can trace the same style at Hindoli (Bundl), the TaJeti-kka-Mahal at Jodhpur and the Chhattar Mahal 
at fiundl. Bir Singh Deo's palaces* at Orchha and Datia show the transition to the pure Akba^ style ; 
and the latter proper is {bond in the Diwan-i‘Amm of Amber,the Karan Mahal at Udaipur and the 
earliest palace ECmalns on Jodhpur Fort. 

The small number of buildings erected under Rai Singhji's successors reflects the general decline of 
Bikaner State during the greater part of the 17th century. It seems, therefore, improbable that the fine 
durbar hall of the Karan ?^faha] (fig. 35) was in fact constructed dining the troubled reign of Karan 
Singhji, For the Karan Mahal is the first monument at Bik^er—and indeed the second-oldest in Rlj- 
putana — in the classic Mughal taste such as it had developed between the last years nf JahangTr and the 
early part of Aurangzeb's reign. It seems safe to assume that it was erected by Anup Singhji about 1690,13 
a monument to the restoration and elevation of the Bikaner lij, and named in memory of his father, who 
had struggled so desperately against the pernicious onslaughts of the emperor Aurangzch. Aurangzeb was 
at that time too deep in difficulties and too badly In need of Anup Singhji's valiant support to raise 
objection to an innovation which half a century earlier had brought the wrath of Jahangir on the head 
of the mighty Mitza Raja Jai Singh of Amber. iVnup Singhji having broken the spell, other Rajput 
princes were soon following his example and introducing into their states the refined an of a then 
bankrupt Mughal court. 

As a matter of fiict the Karan Mahal belongs to the same style as jUiup Singh's other additions to 
Bikaner palace. That a first inspection seems to contradict this, is due to the cedecoradon of the Karan 
Mahal in the reign of Gaj Singhji, and of the Anup Mahal under Surat Singhji. Now both arc covered 
with ^e ornament of that rich late Rajput elaboration of the Mughal st>'lc which had been evolved 
especially at Jaipur, and only here and there can their original character still be traced, in all the purity 
of white marble and stucco and in the exquisite, economic design so characteristic of rjassfe Mughal art. 

The Karan Mahal is a somewhat smaller and simpler imitation of the Diwan-i-Khibs, Rang Mahal 
and Mumt^ Mahal at Delhi, and of the Khass IMahal at Agra, with the same flat wooden ceiling resting 
on a broad oomice and a surrounding gallery behind a row of cusped arches, which rest on short bellied 
columns of the type in feahion under Auiangzeb, The decoration of the arches and part of the cdling 
p^tings probably belong to the original design, but the rest of the decorative panels and the throne 
niche were added by Gaj Singhji. The latter was again renovated in the reign of Surat Singhji. 

mether the adjoinmg upper storey of the Sur Mandir was renovated in the same style by Anup Singhji 
or later, it is difficult to say* ^ ^ 

The Anup Mahal Chowk,* on the other hand, is a fairly broad court with panelled classic Mughal 
m^es and cusped arches along the two long sides, which separate it from the Rai Nivm and the ZeniDa, 
whereas the ends ^ closed by an arcade and by a hall with two panelled rows of columns and cusped 
a^es of exactly the same type as those used in the Karan Mahal. At present the impression of this hall 
(fip- 45) which served as Privy Council Room, is completely different £rom that of the Karan Mahal. This 
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is the result of the addition of i closed front (hg. of the c^tuberant ve rniili nn and gold gesso 

decoradon spread over the odgioal white marble and stucco in the reign of S^t Singhjh 

The last building of this group is the Sujan Mahal built hr mahitaja Sujin Singh on the roof of the 
Rai Niv^s. Its exposed position aused it to be badly damaged during the sieges of 173^ and ifioS, and 
its cenovation by maharaja Raton Singhjl has left nothing of the original building but three beautifully 
painted doors (hgs. 37, 38) and the marble frames into which they were set. The second inner hall of 
the Zenana seems to be of the same period. 

These last buildings belong to the period when the hfughal Empire was fast disintegrating, and the 
now independent Rajput courts 'were becoming the heirs of its civilization, Sawii Jai Singh began to 
Vtuild the splendid new capital of Jaipur, Ajit Singh and Abhai Singh to embellish Jodhpur, Bakhat 
Singh Nagaur, Atnax Singh II and Sangram Singh 11 Udaipur, Budh Singh, Qihattats^ and Umed 
Singh Bundl, and RhTm Singh Kotah. Zorawar Singhji*s political didicultics and military reverses 
howex cr brought building activity to a complete stands^ at Btktoer. When at last Blkiner recovered, 
mahihaji Gaj Singhji must have realized how poor his capital looked when compared with Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, He was a shrewd observer and an erudite scholar, and his travels to Jaipur, Jodhpur and 
Nathdwara, his expedition to HJssar, and his negotiations with the Mughal court offered him ample 
opportunities to l>ecome acquainted with new trends and fashions. During this time the Mughal 
court was, under the irresponsible Ahmad Shah, falling into complete helplessness and poverty, and 
Delhi was plundered alternately by its own ministeis and the Marathas and Afghans. Even that residue 
of artistic life which had survived into the last years of Muhammad Shah and the beginning of Ahmad 
Shah^s reign, came to an end. Jaipur and Jodhpur must have been full of skilled artists and artisans 
in search of a patron, people frofh Dchli and Lahore who could not be absorbed, and local people 
wbo liad been superseded by more fashionable refugees. Others also came probably direct from Lahore 
to BTltaner via Bhatncr. Gaj Singhji took quite a number of them into his service.* 

His building schemes had to make good the neglect of half a century. The new fortifications 
around Bikaner City have already been mentioned. His charming huntiag scat* at Gajnci was wantonly 
destroyed in 1808 by the Jodhpur troops and the site remained a deserted ruin until the reign of Sardar 
Singh ji. In Bikaner Fort Gaj Singh jl completely overhauled and enlarged the palace. This could only 
be done by rebuilding or roiovating the already existing structures,* since the situation of the pakce 
compound, having fortifications on three sides and the overcrowded northern court on the fourth, and the 
strict division between state, administrative, private and zenana courts hardly permitted any expansion. 

The royal household needed more offices, greater workshops and a better kitchen. These purposes 
the Kalyan Mahal, which is now demolished but originally stood on the site of the present Bikram Bil^ 
Hall, and the renovation of the Katkhana Kalin, the Rasora (kitchen) and the Karkhana Gangi-Jal 
(store room for the holy Ganges water) had to sert'e. .All arc of little architectural interest. Then the 
state rooms had to be improved. The Karan Mahal (durbar hall) was provided with a throne niche* and 
covered with Mughal painted ornament in a style fundamentally identical with, but much richer, more 
Involved and colourful than the classic designs of the 17th and early tSth centuries. The fioial mouldings 
of the bellied columns and the scallops of the arches were set offby red and gold borders, the leafvi'ork on 
top of the columns, between the arches, was gilded, the wall dados and gallery ceilings covered with a 
network of garlands, bouquets, vases and bowls filled w'ith flowers, and the comice with other fiowei 
arrangements in and around ova] cartouches. The entrance to the Privy Council room, the Anup 
Mahal Chowk, finally received a marble door, the Khass Deodhi. 

Next, the princes and ladies had to be provided with more commodious quarters. For this purpose 
the Raj Mahal and the Kanwar-Fadc-ka Mahal on the north side of the Karan hlahal Chowk were 
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renovated and coveted with wall paintings in the Mughal style, and the ZoiSwir Mahal was built in the 
Meena Dcodhi Chowk« Rooms were also built for the principa] maharims and painted in a sicnilat 
style. For the many other tanis, concubines, maidservants, dancing giils and musicians accommodation 
had also to be found. Some of the old halls of the zenana were divided into sevend less high storeys, and 
other storcN's were constructed on the roof of the zenana, thus creating a maze of bewildering staircases 
innumerable apartments consisting of one or two living rooms, a toilet and a kitchenette. Most 
of these apartments are very small. The better ones have painted ornaments on the walls, occasionally, 
a Radhi-Krishna picture, some small boards and lamp niches ; the best have a bay in one of the two 
''towers” of the Zenana, with pleasant jali windows looking out over the great Fort court and 
garden. The apartments of the principal maharinis consist of haUs and galleries decorated with orna¬ 
mental paintings and mirrors*. 

Ampler accommodation demanded also those other comforts which the Mughal emperors had 
introduced in their palaces already in the t6th and 17th centuries. In the Bada] Mahal the jets of several 
foimtoins kept the air cool during the oppressive summer heat of the Thar Desert; in the winter a 
Hanunam refreshed the ruler and his courtiers with a hoi bath. Above the Hommim a small sw immin g 
pool (Chachaukia) w'as constructed for the ladies, it was surrounded by a gangway, hidden from the 
outside world by stone screens and small bays which permitted a view over the bustling life in the palace 
courts ; it was open to the sky and was covered with a tentroof during the hot hours of the day. Finally 
a large garden (Gajpat Vilas) was laid out in the middle of the Fort compound. It was opp>0£ite the 
Zenana and the ladies were able to enjoy themselves on the terraces of two garden pavilions. 

The decoration of these buildings is tasteful hut, as mass-produced elaboration of the late Mughal 
Style, not of any great interest. The Zorawar Mahal and the Chachaukia which were built of ridily 
carved ted sandstone, repeat the contemporary Jodhpur architecture. AH the then known refinements 
and luxuries of architecture and the decorative arts were, of course, lavished on the privaiie apartments 
(Gaj Mahal or Gaj Mandir) of Gaj SinghjI and of his two chief queens, Phul Kaur and Chand Kaur. 
This fairy "world was built into the former Rai Nivas imdet the supeivdsion of an architect whom the 
maharaja had personally brought from Jaipur.* As in the Mughal palaces, these rooms ore so arranged 
as to sci:\'e either as public rooms or as part of the zenana. 

'Fhose on the giounddoor open through a door and gaUcry' into the Karan Mahal, through an open 
vestibule into the Anup Mahal Qiowk, or through the Rai Nivas into the zenana. The Giandar M^al 
(named after rani Chand Kaur of Jaisalmer and sometimes called also Chandan Mahal), is a comparatively 
small room with four doors and wdth a vaulted wooden ceiling which, like the boss brackets on top of the 
pilasters, dates from the reign of Rai Singh. The walls are covered u'ith elaborate Mughal niches and 
panels enclosed by a frame-work of marble plaster slabs, which are carved into various Mughal openwork 
floral designs bebind which mirrors have been placed. The old double stylobate is painted over with 
highly stylized clouds between which parfs (apsaras) In Mughal costumes are flying. The ceiling is 
decorated with highly varnished flowers in a bandrum network, whereas a slmiiar network carved from 
thin wooden ledges is laid over the central plafond. 

This room is surrounded on three sides by an open hall (Chandar Malial-ka Sal). On both sides 
pcntroof-coveted doors, remains of the old Roi Nivas, and a bay with a bangaJd;u roof of steep pitch and a 
ceiling painted vrith parfs flying through clouds, project from the walls, 'Fhe dados of the latter are 
™vcrcd with a design of scaled lozenges filled with Mughal flowers. The upper {>art of the walls is 
covered with .Mughal stucco pilasters and arches in low relief, encasing painted Mughal wall niches 
vrhich are filled with the fantastic shapes of Chinese " bluc-and-whitc porcelain, mirrors in gilt stucco 
fc^cs, decorated with arabesques and dragons, and doors with frames of lotus petal omamemt. 'Fhe 
pilasters are strongly painted as in the Karan and Anup Mahals, and crowned by the gilded leafwork 
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also used tn the Kanm Mahal; here, however, flowers are strewn between the omameatai leafwoik, and 
two small pans support the central star flower. The shallow round arches &om which sprout small 
leaves, are in the style of the early ipth century and are part of another renovation undertaken during the 
latter part of Surat Singhfl’s reign. It was then that the many rather crude paintings on the beams of 
the ceiling and some of the painted doors must also have been executed. Most of these doors art, 
however, of Gai Singh’s time, and arc the real pride of the Chandar Mahal. Their leaves are painted with 
alternating half-ltfesize figmes of Krishna the Flutcpiaycr and a gopi with gifts. Mount Govardhan 
Is indicated in the background, and the Jumna In the foreground. These works provide excellent ex¬ 
amples of the revival of Rajput painting about 1750-1760. 

A door connects the Chandar Mahal with the Phiil Mahal (fig. 39), named after rani Phiil Kaur of 
Jhala£y. Though it is larger than the Chandar Mahal, it has only two doors and thus is rather dark. 
This shortcoming is, however, made good by the glittering mirror decoration profusely spread over all 
the walls. Seen as a whole, the decoiarion of the Phul Mahal is rather old-fashioned and its central wall 
sections at least may go back to an earlier date, the reign of Sujm Singhji, even perhaps of Anup Singh jt. 
It consists of stucco panels, divided into mirrors and blind niches, in bas-rdicfl on which are painted or 
carved hordes, vases, cups, bowls and flowers. Small flower-shaped mittots are placed in the framework 
of the central panels, or foiro the fillings of the bowls, vases, etc. which are carved in the centres ot the 
niches. In some cases the oudmes of the decoration are so deeply cut as to give access to genuine niches 
behind the thin slabs of white marble stucco. On each w'all, however, the centre of the uppermost panel is 
occupied by the bust of a lady in bas-relief. She is dressed in the somewhat fantastic, half European, half 
Muslim costume in which between 16 So and lyao Mughal artists used to represent Portuguese senhoras. 
The wall dados and the ceiling decoration, on the other hand, are indubitably of Gaj Singh’s rime. Tlie 
first shows excellent mirror work, and beautiful half-naturalistic flower decorations, such as are found in 
the margins of Mughal mlnJature albums, arc cut Into thin sbbs of marble stucco, and mirror glass is 
laid under the openings. Within this ornament smaller panels frame a mirror over which a thin net¬ 
work of stucco supports a vase carvtsd in low relief. Finiilly btg mirrors arc set into the centre of the 
dados of the ti'alls in such a way that thqr could be used by the ladies sitting on the floor. The paintings 
form a frieze around the whole cornice; subjects ate the Krishna-Llla, Nayikis and Ragmilas, one 
subject passing into the next. 

The Phiil Mahal had been built into the old Rii Nivas. But in front of it Gaj Slnghji added a dosed 
gallery with a jharokha and some small anterooms,’ Their outline follows the scmi-octagonai ground- 
plan of the central bastion of the southern fott front on which they arc built. The dados arc decorated 
ufith beautiful flower pieces, incised and painted on the polished marble stucco in such a manner as to 
suggest costly inlay work of the type used in Agra Fort and the Taj hlahal. Higher up the walls were 
painted various flower designs, and figural fricxes some of which sdll exist, a long panoramic hunting 
piece representing the royal shikaree-suwaree, or hunting train of elephants and other animals ” (Capr, 
Boilcau). But in the central gallery these paintings had kter to make way for the mirror decoration 
and stucco-figures added by Surat and Ratan SinghjI; of the central jharokha (hay), with its heavy ban- 
galdlr roof and domes, only the inner mouldings survive. 

To-day the name Gaj Mahal or Mandir is applied only to the upper storey. It is reached, on one 
side, by two narrow staircases which lead from the Sur Mandir and the Karan Mahal, and on the other from 
the Zen^ through the Surat Bills (now Atmoury). It cortsists of a court on the roof of the Karen 
Mahal (Gaj Mandir Chowk), once open, but surrounded with galleries in the time of Dungar Slnghji. 
The arrangement of the rooms is ingenious. On top of the vaulted criling of the Chandar Mahal a small 
raised room for the maharaja was coristructed, open on all four sides. It is called the Cutchery (Kacheti) 
because Gaj SinghjI used to deal here with most of his administiadon. North of it li& a small room 

1 See pL nrj<£ 4. 
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(Chhota Gaj Maadir) with a jhaiokiii looking down on the Aniip Mahal Qiowk, which according to 
circumstances could be assigned to the ptivy councillors or the personal attendants of the ruler. South of 
the Cutchciy is the Shish Mahal (fig, 41,42) coveting both the PhiU Mahal and its antc^rooms (Sal) in 
the storey below it. It was the apartment of the lanis and favourite concubines who from there could 
coDTcise with their Lord, or watch the entertainments of an evening. On the eastern side a gallery of 
five arches (Panchbarai or Gaj-Mandir ka SaJ) opened on to the court, where during the business hours 
officials, artists, poets and scholars could be received in private audience, and which formed the stage for 
Hgnrtng gitls, singcFS and musidans during the hours of recreation. On the western side, a gallery 
enabled attendants and maidservants to look after the hooka, betd, sherbets and food, for the ruler 
and his intimate courtiers or ladies. 

Whether these opulent rooms were completed during Gaj Singh)T's reign, is difficult to say. In 
dieir present condition, only the Cutchety and the Chboti Gaj Mandir can go back to Gaj Singhjrs 
time. The latter has not much of interest to offer but the Cutchery resembles the Chandar Mahal, even 
to the archaic brackets and bosses of Singh*s time and the stylobate paintings of clouds and pads. 
The mirror decoration is also similar, though part of the work may be later—of Surat Stnghji’s time. A 
spedal feature are the four lights under the comice where miniatures of Surya, Gaj-Lakshmi, Gane^ 
and Mahadeva are copied on carved stucco slabs filled with pieces of coloured glass. The Shish Mahal 
was enlarged and redecorated in Surat Singhji's reign. In Gaj SinghjTs time it disappeared behind the 
gallery fSal) of the Phiil htaha] and was, like the latter, covered with domes and bangaldar vaults, as is 
evident from a contemporary miniature.^ The Panchbaru, finally, was enlarged and closed by Sardar 
Singhjt. 

However, under Gaj Singhji's successor Surat Singhjl the principal royal rooms were completed. 
Surat Singhjl was also a great builder and patron of the arts. The estension of Bik^ec Fort, with the 
Surat and Dharu (Singh) Parols, and of the Deshnokc Temple the fortification of Suratgarh, Bhatner- 
Hanummgarh, and Nohar and the erection of the Dhuninath Temple have already been mentioned. To 
the Fort palaces he added the Rang Mahal and Anand Biji Mahal (theupper storeys of the /Vnup Mahal), 
the Surat Bilas berween the latter and the Gaj Mandir, and the open galleries along the fronts of the PhM 
and Karan Mahals. He enlarged and renovated die Aniip Mahd and had the anteroom (Sal) of the PhiiJ 
Mahal and the Shish Mahal completely, and the vestibule of the Chandar Mahal partly redecorated. 

This type of architecture differs in many ways from that of his great predecessor, and represents a 
late style, Mughal and Mughai-Rajput influence had come to an end. Such outside influence as is 
still apparent came from the Jodhpur of MaJiaraja Bijai and Man Singh. Quite a numbei of new forma 
can in fact be traced to Man Singh’s palaces on Jodhpur Fort or to the late Jodhpur Temples, c.g. the 
Bhatdyanjl Ranika Mandirs or die Tiji-Maji shrine. But in contrast with Gaj Singhji's reign, contacts 
with the outside world wxre rather unimportant, and the stylistic development of the art of Bikaner 
under Surat Singhjl is mainly of an autonomous character. There was on the one side an elegant 
elaboration of the heritage of Gaj Singhjl, nervous, dynamic and very sensitive, on the other, a re- 
emergence of popular tendencies and elements of style which seemed to have been forgotten since the 
middle of the lyth century. As we have already seen, these traditions continued in use at the seats of 
the vassal raj^ and thakurs, and were now brought back by assistants and apprentices drawn from 
those places. 

The archiiecTure of this time as it appears in the galleries of the southern palace fa^de and the three 
storeys of the Anup, Rang and Anand Biji Mahals, (fig. 46) has the involved elegance, but not the play- 
ful light-ness and frivolity of the Rococo. The monumental pillars have been superseded by small and 
slender columns, often engaged or coupled, or even joined together by small window screens. Arches 
arc provided with so ^y shallow cusps that they appear almost round, oval, pointed, or shallow, 
according to the changing pioponions of the window or door; sometimes they are even broken up into 
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diminutive trefoil cusps. The pentroofs have been reduced and balanced by cartouche and blind niche 
panels ; the ban^aldar ruofs swing in light semi-circles ; the engaged domes and vaults above are now 
merely indicated. The jili-scrccns, often subdivided into window panes, are now a delicate lace work 
in marble. Reappearing archaic forms are the “ Pathan " and early Mughal battlement frieaes and the 
early Rajput brackets and bosses supponing balconies in close-set groups. An innovation Is the shallow 
round arch set with fine leafwork. It is a type which had first developed in Muhammad Shah’s Qudsia 
Bagb^ at Delhi as an adaptation of the outline of real or engaged bangaJdar pentroofs, the leafwmrk 
being a Hindu interpretation of the " rope ” borders of Timuiid-Pcrsian architecture, reduced to 
miniature shte. Sometimes this round arch is slightly trifoliatcd or expanded into a miniature cross- 
vault. Facades are irreg ular, broken up into doorways, windows and shallow* bays, in an intermittent, 
swelling and relaxing rhythm. 

The same restless and overclaboiarc prettiaess also affects all interior decoration, of which there are 
two types—the gold and vermilion varnished gesso work of the Anup Mahal, and the lace-hkc minor 
and gilt stucco work of the Shish Mahal and of the anteroom (Sal) of the Phul Mahal. In pdnciple it 
brings nothing new*. The individual motifs arc the same as those of classic Mughal art, and include 
decorative niches, cartouches, leafwoik, flower anangements, often in vases and bowls, and flower ara¬ 
besques of the type already in favour on the book margins of the i6th and 17th centuries. But the 
effect is completely different. As in late Chinese or Japanese ceramic art, the motifs have lost their in¬ 
dividual quality and have become mete linitjs in a v'ery complicated latelikc decoration. Arches, niches, 
cartouches, star medalions and borders, serve to organize into a definite pattern the minor ornament 
and flower motifs, the rich colours of which make an alm ost uniform glittering background. 

In the j\nup hiahfll (fig. 45) this effect is achieved by reducing evciy thing to a gold lace-work spread 
over a vermilion ground. Accents are effected by slightly raising the telief, by replacing the vermilion 
background with a glotving green, blue and violet, by motifs treated completely in gold, and by mirrors 
and mirror or glass mosaic. 'Ilie richest gilt reliefs are found betu'cen the arches on top of the columns 
(fig. jo). ITiey show the same leafwork which had already been used in Gaj SinghjFs time in the Karan 
Mahal and the vestibule of the Chandar Mahal. But by a muldpUcation of the leaves and flowers the 
impression of a hill covered with jungle Is now obtained, on which are depicted Lakshml, Vishnu, a Siva 
T In ga, Krishna with the gopis, and other subjects. The glass mosaics (fig. 49)—executed by Jaipur artists 
—show Rama and STta in domed pavilions and surrounded by I.akshmana, Hmuman and other loyal 
followers. All this was done by modelling the decorations in the local tenacious clay, so well suited for 
this purpose, over the dados, real and blind niches and arches of the old Anup Mahal and of the elegant 
throne canopy built into it for Surat Singhji. The groundwork was then painted and gilded and finally 
well vamised.* At the side doors near the front of the Anup Mahal a different decoration is employed. 
As S^t SinghjJ enlarged the hall by another arcade (xvith richly canned wooden doors), the blind arcades 
of the court front of the Rai Nivas had to be covered. The space between its arches and the new doors 
was decorated with highly stylized paintings of ctanes flying through the clouds and rain of the monsoon.’ 

In the Shish Mahal (figs. 41*41) the mirror work of the Chandar Mahal and of Gaj Singh’s Cutchcry 
is repeated, with, however, the same change in taste which we have already seen in the Anup Mahal. 11 
has become a lacework of an estrcmcly rich and delicate, and yet uniform character. The structural 
organization of the walls is achieved by shifting the accent as between the marble-stucco slabs and the 
minor glass. In the dados, door frames and the cornice the first predominate, the minors merely forming 
the background of the opcn-woik ornament, giving the effect of paintings, in the borders of panels and 
niches stucco and glass are kept in balance. On the rest of the wall only thin stucco ledges cover the 
nurrocs, cither in distinct borders or playfully gliding over the glass, half naturalistic and yet unreal, like 
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Roman or Renaissance "Grottesques" or wall decorations bv Cuvillds. Ranson, Watteau or Boucher- 
And characteristic enough, there is the same predilection for broken cutves and loops, and e\'en for the 
transition from mere wdl decoration to ornamental statues detaching themselves from the walk In the 
European Rococo these are putti and angels, in the Rajput Rococo young girl attendants, as tn the niches 
of the Shish Mahal or in the Madho-Nivas at Jaipur. ‘ 

This play with sculpnnal hgurcs is even more pronounced in the anteroom (Sal) of the Phul Mahal 
(hg. 44) the redecoradon of whi^ must have been begun under Surat SinghjI but was possibly completed 
oidy under his successor Ratan SinghjI, who used this gallery as his sleeping room. 'Fhe simple and tri- 
foliated oval arches have now become the rule, The mirror wodr revels a marked falling-off of artistic 
inspiration, being reduced to four standard patterns; running creeper for the border, broken bandrum 
lozenges for the wall surfaces, genuine 6owcr arabesques for the groins and fish scales for the back¬ 
grounds of the niches. The real emphasis lies on the stucco sculptures, which represent mythological 
groups, an idealized Bhaddnath mountain scenery, and translations of contemporary Rajput paintings 
into third dimension, perhaps inspired by the dolls used on the occasion of the Tj j, Gauri. and other 
festivals (fig, 43). 

The architecture and interior decoration of Surat Singhji’s reign permitted of no further develop¬ 
ment. Refinement and dabomdoo had reached their limit; and this very elaboration was already a sign 
of the general devaluation of all original fonns and of a relapse into mannerism. At home when the 
Rax Bdtannica had made an end to the struggle for survival, sdmulus was lacking, and new' inspirations 
from outside were slow to percolate through the boundless vasmess of India, Thus art began to 
degenerate, endlessly repeating the old traditional forms, which lost more and more of their focmer 
delicacy of detail, balance of pattern, and carefulness of tedmical execution. There were even occasional 
essays in new forms, but they never went beyond superficial " exotic ” imitations inspired by the whim 
of some ruler, andw’cre never serious esperimotts in a new approach to the fundamental problems of ait. 

Quandtarivcly, building activity flourished. Surat Singhjl's successor, Ratan SinghjI, added 
the Daftar-ki'Kotri, the Ganpat Nivfe and the water pavilion in the Karan Mahal Chowk to the 
Fort Palace, the Bikam Nivas, Surat Bilas and Kothi l,akhml Bilis to its Zenana, renovated the 
rest of the Rai Nivas and the Sujao Mahal, completed the d^oratlon of the anteroom (Sal) of the Phul 
MalwJ, and had the ceiling of the vestibule (Sal) of the Chandar Mahal painted. But of all these new or 
renovated apartments only the Rai Nivas and the water-pavilion are worth mentioning because of their 
ptcrfcct decoration of white marble panels, doors and bays with bangaldar roofs, carefully imitating the 
style of Gaj SinghjI. 

Then maharaja Sirdar SinghjI added the Ratan Nivas, the Mod Aiilial and the top storeys of the 
zenana to the Fort palace, enlarged and redecorated part of the Gaj Atandir, and reno vated the Kanwar 
Pade-ka-Mahal therein j he built also the Ratan Parol, the Topkhana (artillery stores) and some minor 
quarters in the southern extension of the Fort, and finally the Sardar Nivas Palace at Gajncr. 'Ihe 
Ratan Nivas, on top of the Siir Mandir, represents another late imitation of the late (Dclhi-Faizabad) 
Mughal style of Gaj SinghjI s reign. The hall of the Gaj Mandir was doubled in 1 manner similar to the 
Anup Mahal, but its decuiadon is rather crude and gaudy. Some pleasant paintings arc also found on the 
central beam supporting the ceiling of the Mod Malral. Sardar Singhjrs other boadings in the Fort 
can be recognized from the regular sets of small rectangular jail windows and bays in red sandstone, the 
architectural details (raibngs, columns, arches, pcntioofs and bangaldar roofs) of which have been reduced 
to mere bdicadons of thdr true nature. The same can be said of Sardar Nivas at Gajncr. After Gaj 
SinghjI s bunting seat had been destroyed during the siege of 1808, Sardar Singh thought it wise to 
construct the new building as a fort, the more as during these years of interna] disorganization chete 
was a real danger £tom robbers and raiders. It is an impressive though simple building. Four wings 
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with octagonal cotnct toweis siitroiind a high central court. Access 1 $ obtained thrtiugh a rather 
small entrance; the two to three naves of the long galleries partly open on that court, partly look down 
on the gardens through small bays and rectangular windows, all closed with delicate, but very conven¬ 
tional trellis screens. When Dungar Singb enlarged the Gajner palaces, Sardir Nivas became Erst the 
royal zenana and then the palace of the heir apparent; and balconies and galleries in the styde of the 
Rasik^iromanijl Temple at Bikaner and even a European west gallery were added. 

Under Dungar Singhji, Bikaner architecture had reached its iow’cst ebb, and the disint^ration of 
the old style began, Dungar SinghjI’s reforms were part of a new, wider outlook and at the same time 
inaugurated a new mode of life. This new outlook was tJie result of an increasing contact with British 
India and with other Indian states. It implied a new ideal of a well-ordered public and private life, and 
new ideas both of the wealth of Indian tradition and of Western art. It inspired a better administration, 
peace find security and the beginning of a change in social life. Not only more administrative buildings, 
but also palace rooms for a half-w'estem style of life, with tables, chairs, cupboatds, etc. piovcd necessary. 
They were no longer strictly barricaded against the outside world, but let in light and air. To this 
finall y came a desire to bring some order into the random pile of the Palace, to fill in the gaps, to balance 
the fronts around the courts and to standardize the facades. 

The completion of the north-eastern section of the Fort palace, the Ganpar Nivas, the old Gauga 
Nivas (Eg, 5i), the Son and Chini Bur), the Dungar Nivas (on the vaults of the Tripoliii or Dusubh 
Gate) and the new Ganga Nivas (cKtending over the Ratan Parol and Great Vault to the eastern Fort 
walls) created aumform nothem front from the Zenana to beyond the Suraj Parol, and provided state 
rooms in the new.haJf-Wcstem style. The gaps round the AnOp Mahal Chowk were filled with the Dalel 
and Lakhml Vilas, that between the Gaj Mar dir and Sur Mandir by open galleries, that between the 
Karan Mahal Qiowk and Mana Dcodhi Chowk by the galleries of theDalpat, Lunkiran, Narpat and 
Jait Nivas, and that to the Hast of the latter court by the completion of the Kalyan Mahal (later replaced 
by the monumental Bikram Bilas). However, this closure of the palace fronts had an undesirable edcct 
on the natural ventilation of the royal apartments, especially in the hot season, Tlius Dungar 
SinghjI had another set of royal sleeping toons constructed on top of the Gaj Mandit: the Kothl and 
Kamra Dungar Nivas and the Chhattai Mahal, part of which at least were built into some neglected 
tower rooms of the Rai Nivas. Finally some odier rooms were redecorated, especially on the zenana side 
of the Anup Mahal Chowk, tlie Sardir Mandir and Sardar Nivas (a summer retreat with water cooling) 
and the Kamra Gulab Nivas. The southern Fort extension was also completed, pavihons built into 
the towers, the Dharu Parol enlarged wnth galleries and balconies, and the Sheo Nivas Garden laid 
out, with the Sheo Bilas pavilion. 

The additions round the Anu^ Mahal and Karan Mahal Chowks wisely tetained the traditional 
style, 'l^ough they were constructed merely in red sandstone, their execution is rich and follows, on 
the whole, the nervous taste of Surat Singh’s rooms. On the other hand, new experiments were tried 
iu the receding apartments on top of the palace and in the new wings along the Mina Dcodhi Chowk 
and round the G^ga Nivas Chowk, although even here the old architectural tradition was preserved 
W'hercver aesthetic uniformity demanded it. These experiments followed two lines. One w’as the intro¬ 
duction of European tiles.* A jharokha was built into the chaubara of the Sur hlandir, (fig, 36) of the 
traditional type, but constructed entirely of F,nglish tiles which had already been acquired by Ratan Singhji. 
They had been made by a Scadbidshire iiim, S. Hughes Sc Co. which flourished at Cobridge in the second 
quarter of the 15th century. Apart from pseudo-Qiincse ornaments they ate painted with various 
scenes, romantic, oriental, classical. Gothic, even pictures of Christ Church, Oxford. In the interior 
of the Chhattar Mahal, on the other band, oval fish strainets, such as are stUl found among the 
palace crockery, were cut and used as wall tiles within a mirtor-aod-stucco decoration, which was 
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othcrtt-isc carefully copied from die Shish Mahal. For its exterior decoration plain, deep-blue tilts were 
used, as for the now demoltsbcd Chini Buii. The effect, is howc^'cr, imsatisfartory, as the rather por¬ 
tentous and obtrusive effect of the deep-blue dies clashes with the simple, unpretentious garden pavilion 
type of die building. The other Hne of architectural expetimenr was an odd attempt in the Kothi and 
Kamia Dungai Nivas, in the old Ganga Nivas (fig, ya) and in the court of the new Gang! Nivas, to 
imitate European Renaissance atchitectuce, apparently studied from foreign prints. The local artisan, 
of course, completely misunderstood the Italian columns, capitals, cornices, pediments, flower garlands, 
etc,, and adapted them as as possible to his own dccomtivc convention, llie result reminds one 
strongly of similar experiments in the Russia of Ivan the Terrible. The wall paintings which com¬ 
memorate the first impressions of railways, ships and horse carriages, then wonders to the inhabitants 
of the 'fhar desert, are quaint but are painted in a vivid and primitive folk style. For the interior decora¬ 
tion of the palace, however, the traditional style of painting was retained. The wooden ceiling (fig. 48) 
of the Qihattar Mahal beats a Rasllla fdeze in a framework of oval cartouches, such as it is found atso-on 
the cupolas of the late chhattiis. Though the general effect is charming, closer investigation reveals the fast 
degenetation of the style. The doll-like figures have been drawn with the help of a few standard stencils, 
with merely a few changes in the positions of the arms and the musical instruments. The ornament on 
the other hand has been highly elaborated, partly under contemporary European Influence, In the 
Saidar Nivas and Sardar Mandir the old scenes of clouds and flying paris of the Anup Mahal and Chandar 
Mahal are repeated, but the execution has become as crude and lifeless as on tbc ceiling of the 
Chhattar Alahal, The life-siae portrait of Sardar Singh is an enlarged copy of a miniature, which was 
probably based on a coloured photograph of that mlcr. hlahataja Ganga Singhji, abaDdoned 
all these experiments. His earlier buildings, such as the durbar hall in Ganga Nivas, Lallgarh Palace, 
or Dungar Nivas at Gafner,' content themselves with repeating, often with excellent taste, the revivalist 
architecture and architectural decoration evolved under his cider brother. But the degeneration of all 
forms Could not be halted and indeed was rather accelerated by the reforms of Sir Swinton Jacob. 
Rajput architecture is still flourishing at Bikaner, but it has become a mere variety of the revivalist 
architecture* sponsored by the Anglo-Indian schools of art towards the end of the ipth century. 

/, Ta^ks and Gardens 

In a desert w'hctc water is a rarity’, the tank and the garden are as much a luxury as the palace. All 
over Rajputina we find beautiful garden palaces, generally on the dams of artificial lakes, over-looking 
on one side the glittering water sheet, on the other the verdant opulence of an irrigaicd garden, with 
canals, basins, waterfalls and water-jets and, further away, a deer park. But even for this there is hardly 
an opportunity in the flat sand desert of Bikaner. Though practically every village is situated near a 
depression (sar) where the water of occasional monsoon rains accumulates, it has to rely, for its water 
supply, on the deep wells which reach the not inoonsiderablc water resources of the sub-soil through a 
layer of several hundred feet of rock. A very early tank lies at fiadopal in the Ghagg;ar Valley, sur- 
rourided by ghats of exceptionally large bricks. The other tanks worth mentioning, of Gajner, Kolayat, 
Devikund and Sheobad, all depend on dams ; for the depressions wherein they ate situated, form part 
of the shallow nullas crossing the desert from the Panjab and the AravallTa towards the Hakra or Runn 
of Cutch. I he period from the lyth to the early lyth century had been one of intensive construction, 
and many memorial stones mention such charitable works. But it was only at Gajner that a hunting 
seat and rich gardens were built by maharaja Gaj Singhji, apparently in imitation of the tanks and 
gardens which he had seen in Marwar, Mewir and Jaipur. As already mentioned, this palace was 
destroyed during the siege of iSoS. The present palaces and gardens, including the complicated canal 

system which spreads over a vast catchment area are the work of Sardar SLnghjI, Dungar Sbghji and 
Ganga Singhji. 
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At Bikanei all the gardens depend on wells. The great Sur Sagar^ constructed by Sur Singhji', 
was already in the 17th century surrounded by the same trees as now\ but had no garden. The principal 
garden outside the Fort was the Anup Sagatj laid out by mahataja An up Singh}! to the south-east of the 
Fort, it depended on a gigantic well, W'hich is all that remains of the garden and supplies part of the 
water for the dty. Fortunately representations of it are seen in the background of several old mima- 
tures* (figs. 84, 85), It w'as a large Mughal chai-bigh, embellished with basins, watcrjcts and canals, 
enclosed by a high wall, and overlooked by a tower of four o r five storeys. For this last reason it was used 
as an artillery position during the siege of 1739, but not seriously damaged. But during the siege of 1 Bo8, 
when Gajncr palace was destroyed, the Anup Sagar garden also disappeared. The othei garden was the 
Sheo Nivas (Gaj Sagar,*) Its vine arcades, bowers and flower beds spread along the foot of the Fort 
bastions just beneath the pialaces, and could be reached through a gate under the Rai Nivas. After it 
had been included in the southern palace extension, Dungat Singhji provided it wdth a garden pavilion, 
the Deo Bilas, This pavilion is a rather heavy structtire, on a platform with water basins and flo’wer 
beds between the stone paths. Its round central chamber is surrounded by an octagonal gallery on 
heavy pilasters with coupled columns and trifoliated shallow arches surmounted by a sequence of broken 
bangaldar pentroofs which were crowned by a low central dome. The walls are covered with Ridba- 
Krishna medallions and oonventional clouds. With its opulent vegetation and palm trees tt is a little 
fairy land in the midst of a sandy desert. 

Formerly the inner palace courts, the Karan Mahal Chowk and the Gaj Mandir Chowk, also had 
flower gardens. All that remains now is the Badal Mahal m the KaranhlahaJ Chowk,* a marble pavilion 
in the middle of a marble basin where the ruler could enjoy the warm summer evenings amidst the mur¬ 
muring play of the many water jets. It was constructed by Gaj Singhji, though the embankment of the 
basin forms part of recent repairs. Gaj Singhji also laid out the other great garden in the Fort, the 
Gajpat Vilas, It is also a char-bagh of the Mughal type, with two pavilions, the other Badal Mahal and 
the Nath-Katan-Girjt-ka-Mahal. Unfortunately it w^s later completely recast. Oftheorigbalbuildings 
the western entrance pavilion and the substructures of the Badal Mahal alone cemain. The quaint 
bulbous supports under the terrace corners of the latter recur In other buildings of the late t8th ccntur)% 
e.g, in the Haziiribagh Darwaaa of Lahore Fort and the interior gate of the Hawa Mahal at Jaipur, 'fhe 
giounddoor of the Badal Mahal is in the style of Ratan Singh ji^s last years, the upp^ storey in that of 
Sardar Singhji, whereas the present European garden and southern entrance arc of recent origin. 

(f, Brivafi Houses 

As usual, private architecture followed the model set by the rulers. The feudal structure of Rajput 
society encouraged the building of stately mansions for the great sardirs, thakurs and ministers as well 
as for wealthy Jain and Hindu merchants and even well-to-do brahmin landholders, moneylenders and 
managers. Most of these bouses arc not very large. Those in the smaller towns belong to a middle 
class of modest resources * those in Bikaner Qty were hemmed in by the fortifications and thus forced 
to pile storey upon storey. The exterior of most of these houses is rather plain; only the entrance, and 
some windows and bays in the upper storey are richly carved. Within, the carvings are spread over the 
colonnades and galleries round one or tw'o narrow courts, but the rooms behind them are again of a 
of a rather puritan simplicity. It is only in vciy modem merchants' houses that we find that petty 
overdaboration so common in the late private architecture of Mirwir. 
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the architecture of BIKANER 

Blkiaer Town* (e»g- the house of rishoa -Dis and in Banthiya Chowk and Natha Qiowk), 
Tiranagar^ and some other places still preserve quite a number of old houses of the late i6th and eariy 
17th centuries. As in the early palaces of BTkinct Fort the entrance lies between two broad pilasters 
with lamp niches, under a broad penttoof with a battlement balusttade. ITie wooden dooifitamcs and 
leaves ate of the same type as those of the Hat Mandir court in the palace, arid closely mlated to the 
scxallcd “ Akbari doots ” of Old Lahore and to those of the Brahmoi Ivothi in Chamba State.* Out¬ 
side Bikanct Town this tradition has been conserved almost to the present <^y. For instance, in the 
Pallivaia (brahmin landholders from Pili in Marwat) scttlcmeats round Gajncr, the heavy bangaldar 
niches and late ** Mughal ” ornamentation of Gaj Singhjl’s and Surat Smghji’s thne^ strongly 
influence the red sandstone carvings, but . the woodwork is still the same as in ftai Singhji s reign. 
The banya houses of the last half century imitate unsuccessfully the ovcrelabotate and somewhat 
petty exuberance of the Jodhpur mansions of the middle 19th century. At present the tradition^ is 
rapidly degenerating. For the complete breakdown of artistic taste in India during the Victorian 
period with all its fondness for the discarded tinsel of the West has now reached the mercantile class of 
Bikaner, and houses are decorated with txipies of pseudo-Gothic scroll work and grotesque portraits 
of Queen Victoria, Edward VH, etc. In the meantithe modem architecture is penetrating into the new 
quarters of the town which are being laid out by tbe government. 
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VI. THE SCULPTURE OF BIKANER 


/, Mediaeval Hindu Seulpture 

Blk^er sculpture begins witb the Cahajn^a dynasty. The terracottas of tire Gupta period be¬ 
longed to the unknown past, once the temples of Pir Sul tin. Bad opal and Rang Mahal had been razed 
during the Huna-Gurjara invasions. The Cahanrana temples were also destroyed or damaged in the 
course of the Muslim inTasions, but the nadonai and religious tratlidons, which had brought them forth, 
were merely submerged ; and when the Rajputs recovered from the blow, the old mins embodied the 
ideals from which grew another Rajput art. 

This Medlaxrval North-west Indian an developed under the Pratihara dynasty of Mandor and 
Kanauj, but asstmied its definite form after the fall of the PradhSias, under the Galiarwars, Cahamanas, 
Paramaras, and Solankis. This transition was the result of a complicated and so far little explored 
a malgama tion and reinterpietadon of late Gupta and indigenous dements by a new society of Iialf- 
barbatian conquerors, in the light of a new conception of Hindu religion, stem, full of awe, magic and 
primitive imageiy. At first, the degant, overdaborate late-Gupta mannerism was taken over, un¬ 
questioned.‘ Then, in the 8th centurj^ a new^ heavy, eatthbound, mighty Style* breaks through, again 
to dissolve into an elegant court style with the decadence of the Pratihatas.* In the loth to the 13th 
centuries the process w^as repeated. The sculpture of the following dynasties, in the middle of the 
10th century a boorish imitation of late Pratihara types, achieved a sw’cct, original beauty towards the 
end of the loth century,* a dassic maturity in the nth century,* an degant manncrlBm in the early rath, 
century, sinking slowly into a Baroque and Rococo overdaboration during the late vath, 13th and, in 
some provinces, the early 14th centuries, before being wiped out by the Muslim invasion. 

This evolution, though ftindamentaUy the same everywhere, suftered various modifications in the 
different kingdoms of Northern India, refietting, as it did, those factors of wealth and poverty, peace and 
w^ar which quicken and retard social and cultural life. The CShamioas, however, were, in the poorest 
provinces of North-west India, the chief guardians of Hinduism against the advance of Islam, 'fhis 
gave Gnhnmana sculpture a heavy, somewhat boorish conservaiisni, balanced, however, by a tremendous 
vitality.* j'Vnd of this vital, but heavy Cahamana style the sculptures of Bikaner State represent a pro¬ 
vincial variety. 

To the cady Cahamana period we may ascribe two Uma-Mahefivara groups from Pallu, and a ftieze 
of dancers from Ratangarh Fort, all in the reddish or greyish-brown sandstone of the Aravalils. The 
first of these is the standing Uma-Maheivata group now built into a niche of the Btahmani Temple at 
Pallu. Ir is a rather clumsy imitation of a common type, of which an exccllcnc example is found in the 
Himmatnagar Museum, Inamdar^ has ascribed it to the 8th century, but it is probably of later date, 
'I he relief at Pallu differs slightly from the usual type. Parvad leans with her tight arm on the great god, 
her upper left hand holding a cornucopia, flower or snake instead of the child. Gine^a has been 
replaced by a gana, and the position of the richly undercut halo is unusually low. The ftet are lost. The 
other group, in the Bikaner Museum (fig, 8), shows Siva sitting on Nandi, with Pirvad on his lap, and 
accompanied by a small figure of Brahma, The sculpture is carefiilly finished, but the modelling is 
poor and shows that the piece had been superficially copied from a superior work at Ajmer, 
Sikambhari or some other centre of Qhamana culture. The dancer group from Ratangarh (fig, 7), 
on the other hand, is a small masterpiece. Rather simple like the preceding pieces, it breathes the 
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X'cry jo7 of life. The figures are rather short, though one of them may actually have been intended 
to represent a dvfaif. But the modelling is excellent^ the postures well balanced, the rhythm and counter¬ 
rhythm of the dancing boys and girls perfect. 

The second phase of Cihamitia sculpture, from the middle of the iith to the lath century, is chiefly 
represented by the Susani Temple at Morkhana. Its exact date i$ not known, as the inscription of Son! 
Deva, 1171 (fig. la), refers not to its foundation but merely to a donation. Analysis of style is not very 
helpful, as such provincial works tend to preserve earlier and later dements side by side, which la here the 
case. Thus the entrance combines features of the late Pratihara period (capitals, lintel, jambs and 
details of the sill) with others (the dwicapalas, chauribearets and their niches) which cannot be earlier than 
the late 1 1 th century. Tlie ccUa facades display degenerate Gaviksha ornaments of a comparatively early 
type by the side of nth century arch motifs. The figures arc rather plain, as in nth century art, but 
tiding towards the slim degance and exaggerated poses of the lath century. The groups in the three 
prindpal niches round the shriae reveal the style at its best. The mighty image of the Devi sitting on her 
lion (fig. 11) is an expressive masterpiece. From an iconographical point of view, it is dosely related 
to the Jain images of Ambika. But Ambiki hersdf was borrowed by the Jains from ^akdsm^; and the 
type, though most common in Jain art. is Western Indian. It can first be traced on the coins of the Gupta 
emperors and appears also in the Pratih^a ^aivite temples of Rodi in Tdar State (late 8th century). Thus 
it seems that the Sus^ Temple was built before the invasion of Muhammad Bahallm and completed, 
after his fall, in the reign of Amoiaja. 

Probably some minor sculptures at PallQ, dwarap^as and sutasundarfs of elegant workmanship, and 
an architectural fragment (part of a shrine entrance) with similar figures, lying at Gosaino near Pallu, 
belong to the same period. 

Most of the Pallu sculptures, however, especially those transferred to the Bikaner Museum, come 
from Jain temples of the late Cahamina period. Unlike the sculptures so far discussed they are works 
not of the Cahamana, but of the SolankI style of Gujarat, which since the reigns of Jayasimha Siddharija 
(ro94-ii44) and Kumarapala (1144-1173) had made its way into Rajputwa. Artistic exports of this 
sort were common. The Cahamina style, for example, was imported into Vaghcla Gujarat by Cihamana 
refugees at Pawjigadh.* The Gujarat style, on the other hand, was carried to the north by the traders of 
the Jain community, whose protector Kumarapaia had been.* 

Amongst these “Gujarati ” sculptures arc the greatest masterpieces of Mediaeval Indian art found 
in Bikaner State; both are slightly differing statues (figs, 5-10) of the Jain goddess Sarasvati*(tlitee quarters 
life siae), in polished white marble and show the goddess in a benevolent, dreamy mood. She has four 
arms, with one hand open and the others holding a water vessel, a palmleaf book and a lotus flower. She 
stands on an open lotus, and at her feet arc the miniature figures of the donor and his w'ife. She is accom¬ 
panied by two other manifestations of herself, each playing avlni, and by heavchly musicians and other 
flying godiings. Both sculptures arc enclosed by detachable, richly ornamented frames, which consist of 
an arch resting on columns, fhese slim columns which end in a simple pot-and-foliage (pQmakalaia) 
capital, flow into four arched niches, each enclosing the image of a Parivara Devata, accompanied by 
hi oblong panels. The uppermost niche is fianked by elephants with their mahouts, which 
again bear rampant vyalis. The bracket on top of the capitals is shaped like the chapel of the 'nrthan- 
kaia (his identification is not certain), from which spring makaias the central ones of which carry the 
great arch filled with deities flying towards another, crowning chapel. All these details reveal the 
matum Solanki style, such as it had developed in the reign of Jayasimha Siddharija (1034-1143)* 
breaking up of the columns into small niches and panels, the chapel brackets, the slightly pointed arch with 
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the flying gods and the richly carred halo. The sculptor's technique is perfect, the modelling is masterly, 
the proportions elegant, the poses easy, and the ornaments exquisite. Yet there are already the first 
signs of decadence. Mannerism has already superseded the observation of nature; the neck, the 
cheeks^ the knees and ankles re^'eal an insufficient articulation, and the fingers an overstrained sensitive¬ 
ness. And there is already a tendency to broaden the jaws esccssivcly, a characteristic later very com¬ 
mon in the decadent phase of Mediaeval sculpture. Thus we may regard these two statues as monuments 
of the most mature pliase of Gujarati Jain art under Kumirapila, which had evolved from earlier, less 
sophisticated, but not less sensitive creations, such as the Vagdevi (Sarasvati) tn the British Museum, 
which bears an inscription of the Patamara emperor, Bhoja of Dfair, 1034,* and two statues from Deo- 
garh, to be dated the middle of the 1 ith century and 1070,* 

The other Jain sculptures from Pallu permit us to follow die progressive decadence of the Gujarati 
style during the following centuries. There are two door jambs of a small Jain shrine, in red sandstone, 
at Gosaino. Their diminutive, but neatly executed iiguces may be attributed to the early 13th ccntux>% 
Still later are the Tirtfaankara idols in white marble which are now venerated as Btahmanl in the 
temple of Pallu, and the two black frames which have since been brought to the Blkan^ Museum. 
They represent standing and Hying deities with Idgh mukutas, waving chamaras (chauris) and playing 
the Vina or the drum; two elephants flank the image of the jtna sitting in meditation. The 
image is missing- The figures are vivid, but their treatment is otherwise conventional and occasion¬ 
ally the noses are distorted to that beak-like shape so ivell known from 15th century Gujarati miniatures. 
In other matble sculptures at Pallu the decadence is evinced by other symptoms. There is a very 
charming group of a dancing goddess standing between two columns and surrounded by chauri-bearing 
minor goddesses. But the pot-and-foliage capital has degenerated into a cube filled with diamond 
lozenges, the arch lias been replaced by a wild scrollwork, the heads are too heavy, and the arms and 
legs thin and short. They resemble the repair work executed tow'ards the middle of the 14th century 
in Vi mala Sah's temples at Delwara and Kumbhiria* and may belong to the some, if not to a slightly 
later period, and are thus the last monuments of the high Mediaeval sculpture style in Bikaner State. 

2 . Kafpui Folk Art and the post-Muslim Ktnahsaaoe. 

In Bikmer tertitorv Cahamwa sculpture mflucuced not only the official monuments of the military 
posts and trade stations, but also the popular Govardhans and Devalis. 

We have already observed that the Rajput chhattrls are not of Hindu origin, but go back to the 
sheds which the aboriginal tribes of RIjputina and Central India, the Bbils, Minas, Mens, Mers and Gonds, 
etcct over their funeral monuments, and which consist of wooden posts* decorated, at the top, w’ith 
a primitive statuette or relief of the deceased, or with a painted background against which the statuerte 
is standing. From these posts and from the columns {stambhas) w'hich from an early period were 
set up in front of Hindu temples, developed the Govardhan. Govardhans, however, W'cte ereacd on 
the spot where the earthen pots containing the ashes of the deceased had been buried, They arc short 
stone columns, octagonal at the base, rec tan gular in the middle and with a miniacure chapel at the top. 
Ln the more elaborate type this chapel is indicated by a sikhara resting on four columns between which 
the figures of Vishnu, Surya, Siva and Gane§a appear. In less elaborate examples these figures arc 
rendered in relief, and the Sikhara reduced to a knob (anialaka). The Siva image Is sometimes replaced 
by the figure of the deceased (and his wife) sacrificing before a linga, such as is the custom on the Vimk- 
kals, the Dcccanl counterpart of the Govardhans and Paliyas. Apparently these elaborate Govardhans 
were first imported &om Ajmer or executed by wandering masons from the centres of Cahamana dvtliza- 
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doQ, They* have been found at Koliyat, PaJlfl {fig.i5),iTdar4insar, Kilchui, Morkhana, and many other 
Since the early nth century, hoiipever, they were, as funeral monmnciits, everywhere superseded 
bv tic Pfiliyas or Devalis, and only In the backward desert, especially at jaisalmer, did they continue 
to be used a much later time as Jbuihar (hero) shrines.* But they did not disappear. Their 

function was reduced to that of memorials (Kirtistamhhas) of pious acts, such as the erection of 
temples, or the construction of f^inks and wells. Such kirtistambhas* can be seen at Kisamidesar, 
Morkhina, Nala, Nala^ra-Kua, and elsewhere. Occasionally both functions were combined, as in 
the beautiful kirtistarnbha* at Kodamdesar {fig. i6) which commemorates the excavation of the tank 
there in 1460 by rao jodha of Marwar, the founder of Jodhpur. Both the tank and the kirtistambha, 
however, were intended as a memorial to his mother, Kodama De (Devi)* the unhappy wife of rao 
Ranamalla of Mandor. 

The replacement of the Govardhans by the Paliyis or Devadis must somehow be connected with 
the stirring of the Rajput folk spirit in the lath century, which, on the eve of the Muslim invasion, under- 
mined mediaeval society in Northern India. For the Paliya (padya=iiicmoiial slab) is a spedficaliy 
Rajput contribution to Indian art. This memodal slab, decorated with a figure of the deceased standing 
SB fact in prayer, 00 horseback, or sword In hand, or with figures of husband and wife (wives) in these 
attitudes, 1 $, like the Govaidhan, a stranger to Hindu art. But its roots are not in the tradition of the 
aboriginal tribes. They are outside India, in the art of the Central Asian nomads, from the Orkhon 
River in hfongolia and Iran to the Caucasus and Soutliem Russia. 

The w'arrior memorial stones first appear, in a primitive form, in the period of the Scythian invasions 
into Western India (the early Scythian stela* from Salad, too u.c., m the Baroda State Museum, and the 
paliya stone erected by the Mahakshatrapa Swami Rudrasena I at 4MuJwa5ar, aooi'). The fully developed 
t\pe is first found under the Rashtrakutas^ of the Deccan, a$ vjrakkSls, with reliefs similar to, but richer 
than, those of the Northern govardhans and kirtistambhas. In the North the latter W'en not displaced 
until the lath century, though paliyas occasionally arc found as early as the late loth century*. With 
the paliya proper came into use the horseman figure. It is as old as the earliest nomadic invasions into 
India. It is first found on the ^ka coins* then, combined with a Greek head, on those of Sdter 
Megas." Superseded under the Kushlnas by the standing royal figure and those of Helios, Nanaia, 
Ardokhsho, etc., it reappears on those of the Sihis and even on those of the Ghorids of Afghanistan. 
In India proper it was introduced on the coins of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta II, possibly in 
coimection with an army reform necessitated by the Huna-Ciurjara cavalry attacks,^ and was later used 
on those of S amantad eva. It was however largely replaced by the debased Indo-Sisanian coin t)’pe 
of the Hunas, Pradhara kings, and of the “ Gadhaiya ” variety. Then in the 12th to tjth century the 
horseman came again into fashion both on the coins** and the paliyib. 

Id Bikaner the paliyas are called devalis fdevajaya), a name usuallv in Rajputana applied to the 
royal funeral temples. It seems probable that the name was originally used for the Govardhans which 
actually were shaped like a chapel, and only transferred to the paliyas when the latter assumed the 
function of funeral monuments. 

In contrast to CihamaELa official art the earliest devalis (fig, 13) show a very crude pea.sant style 
which has parallels in other parts of India, e,g. Central India, Bihar,** or—^with more pronounced 
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Rajput characteristics — in the fountain stones of Charah^^ Western Chambi State, in the Hint^aya. 
But it is obvious that contact with Cahamana sculpture caused this uncouth folk art to develop into a 
still clumsy and awkward, but nevertheless chamung and expressive national s^le. A cliaractcristk 
example is the Dev^ali of a “Rajaputia” and his ’wives at Morkhana, 1174* might compare this 
style with archaic Greek kouroi or die late Romanestjut sculptures of Mediaeval Europe. It even 
penetrated official temple art, as is proved by the figure of Son! Devi (fig. iz) in the Morkhana Temple; 
and—‘what is mote important — it survived the shock of the Muslim invasion 

Though now local or jaisalmer stone was used In place of the slabs imported from the Eiast, the 
tradition was never intcitupted apart from one gap, in the South of the country, in the late 14th and 
early 15th cenoiHes ; which w^as probably due to the depopulation of the country following the Jaisalmer- 
Jodhpur feud over Kodama De. which led to the invitation to BihajI to setdc in the country. After 
die foundation of Bik^er State, however, development was twofold. The stdac of the lower gentry 
continued the rural tradition with practically no change, except in the costumes which mirror the succes¬ 
sive court fashions. Those of the aristocracy, on the other hand, reflect the development of contem¬ 
porary Mjput sculpture. The better devalis (figs. 14, 17, *9) the late 15th century again attained 
the level of the late 12th century'. They axe crowned by a pointed arch, a final echo of the 
elaborate arches which spring from the mouths of two makaras above the cult images of the pre- 
MusUm period. The horse and rider groups are often of very poor quality, though some have a verve 
distandy reminding one of T‘ang terracottas. 'ITae woman are always shown en face, the lower part 
of the body wrapped in a horizontally striped skirt,* the upper either nude or in a tight jacket; on the 
top of the head and above the cats, are large silver bosses,* from which hang long ear ornaments, 
and on the forehead Is occasionally worn a rather clumsy diadem. In the course of the 16th century 
new forms appear, probably from Jodhpur. The motifs of the revivalist architecture of the time were 
introduced — battlement friezes, pot-and-foltage capitals, column bases, indented borders, the multi- 
bracket arches of Solankl-Gujarari and later Jain temples, kala^as. royal umbrclbs, bells and so on. 
The last stage is reached in the devall of Rao Kalyan Mali, 1571, at Devikund ((fig. 18), It depicts the 
ruler on horseback, by the side of his five ram's who stand in an open hail, looking down on the per¬ 
formance of five girl musicians and five dancing gids. In these j^mated figures the poses of the 
heavenly nymphs and musicians so common in the ceilings of Gujarati and early Rajput temples are 
transferred to the funeral stela, . 

Of course, this revival was not resmaed to the d^'afis, but also found expression m the temple 
images. It is, however, difficult to trace dtese beginnings because old idols have in the course of time 
frequendy been replaced by later replicas, either because they had been desecrated or damaged on some 
occasion, or because the original mum seemed to later genctations too small and mconspicuous. For 
the idols saved from Muslim desecration and carried into the desert were 10 most cases small pieces 
easv to transport, but not suitable fot display. The craftsman, of course, tried to m^e as faidifol a 
copy as the standards of his time permitted, but did not shrink from slighdy embellishing and tnodem- 
izing his model. Moreover famous images were lavishly redecorated with silver frames, backgrounds, 
costumes and so on, which arc removed so seldom dtai it is almost impossible to sec the ori^nal ngum. 
This is the case, for example with the famous sixteen-aimed image of Nlgnechiji (Durga Rashtrasena*) 
in the temple not far from Bikaner City. The Durga idol of the rajis of Pugal (fig. 21) which is said to 
have been brought from jaisalmer eight hundred years ago, is according to the socle inscription a 
replica made in Sam>a( 1736 (1680). By Its side there stands the original image, in its workmanship not 
verv different from the Durga image (fig. 20) in the Bikaner Museum dated Samfai-\ 1465 «r 1665 
(141S or 1618).* However, this barbarian type can be traced in North-west India at least as early as the 
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beginning of the 14th centurvT though we do not know what it was like at an even earlier date in 
Jaisibner, then one of the most backward regions of India « 

Both sculptures reveal a pronounced lack of plastic sense. They are drawings in which the flow 
of an intense line, vehement movement and a strong decorative pattern usurp the place of a detailed 
observation of life; they arc drawings projected on to two or three receding planes, but without a 
genuine third dimension. This is not merely the result of barbarian clumsiness faced with an un^ 
accustomed medium of expression, for the Ghantah image W’as executed at a time when early Rajput 
an was already in full bloom. This clumsiness must result rather from the dash of the Rajput folk 
spirit with the mediaeval tradition which the “ Renaissance ” of the 14th to the i6th centuries tried to 
revive. For this essentially linear cfuality, this accent on a flowing, musical outline, simplified surfaces, 
and an expressive decorative pattern arc characteristic of all later Rajput art. Elarlicr they had influenced 
Mediaeval sculpture within the sphere of the “ Western School ”; they can be traced, earlier still, 
in the Kushana royal statues, in at least one aspect of Gandhani sculpture* and, finally, in S^anian am 
For this very reason the renascence of Xfediaeval sculpture withered away the very moment that 
Rajput art came into its own. Ritual, however, is everywhere conservative, and the “ Renaissance " 
type continued to linger on in the temple cult, though in the course of time idols also were more 
and more assimilated into the main current of Rajput art. Thus, the Ganek image in the tympanum of 
the Hazun Gate of the Fort Palace (early 17th century) is a projection of a contemporary miniatute on 
three successive planes. In still later images, for example discarded KamijI idols (in the coun of the 
Deshnoke ’t emple), the saintH' incarnation of the Devi is dressed in the Mughal court costume of the 
early i8th century. And in later figutes both ai Deshnoke and in the Bikaner Museum she appears as a 
Rajput princess of the late i8th or early 19th century, distinguished only by the triiul in her one hand 
above the head of the bull-demon, and a bird or severed human head in the other. The same applies to 
the other Hindu gods and goddesses. In the course of the iSth and early 19th centuries their images 
became idealized counterparts of contemporary Rajput society. 

This transformation was not due to the scamiy of Cabamina and Solanki sculptures in Bikaner, and 
thus to an insufficicnr contact with classical Hindu tradition. For the flikaneiis had opportunities to 
remain in contact with the latter. In 1582 the combined efforts of Rai Singhji and of his minister, 
Karam Chand, succeeded in obtaining from Akbar* no less than loyo Jain idols, which had been looted 
capture of Achalgarh and the defeat of Siirihan Singh of Sirohi. by Tursam Khan, 
Rai Singhji's fellow-cominander, and had been sent to Fathpur Sikd for melting. Thev were deposited 
in an underground vault of the Chintamani temple and ate taken out only when a fkmine or epidemic 
demands an especial!) solemn propitiation of the Gods. .Among these idols ate a number of masterpieces 
m bronze, copper and brass, some as old as the 7th century, others belonging to the glorious period 
of die nth to lith centuries, and others fine examples of the decorative style of the 13th to ijth cen- 
wn«. ' Rai Singh brought home other Gujaian’, Jain as well as Hindu, brass idols from his vast fiefs 
m Gujarat imd from his subadarship at Bnrhanpur. When Autangzeb staned his persecution of 
Hindu idolat^, both Ka^ ^d Anup Singhji gave shelter m mOrtis in danger of desecration.* 
Later when Anup Smghji had adueved a compromise with the emperor and was stationed in the Deccan, 
he contmued to col lea Hindu im^es in the Maratha and South Indian theatres of war. To these 
efforts is due, ano^cr great collection now preserved in a chapel of the Karkhana Gangi-Jal. From 
an armtic ^int of view, however, these South Indian bronzes are of small interest, aSl both coUcc- 
tions have had not the least influence on the development oflocal sculpture. 

K3Jpm Sailplurc 
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MAHARAJ KESRI SINGH HCHTING WITH A LIONESS 

(Died 167Q.), brother of AoQp Singhji (i67f/B-58}. Minktnrc of the Si^ui Siogb School, 
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influence of which had been modest indeed between the isr and 8th centuries and again since the izth 
century. Finin the 15th century howe^'ex it became the one truJy popular religion of Rajputani, 
overflowing into innumctable mystic songs and lyric poenvs describing the love of Radha and Krishna, 
a subject first made popular by Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda towards the end of the iith century A Thus, 
apart from a few scenes, a complete iconography had to be developed, and as the poets and singers felt 
so familiar with the life of Sri Krishna, and as Kri shna became the ideal prototype of ad Rajputs, and 
Radhika the ideal of all Rajputnis, this iconography became mote and more the mirror of an idealised 
Rajput society'. Other gods were affected by this modemizadon insofar as they were drawn into the 
myth of Sri Krishna, and at last a lm ost the rvhole Hindu pantheon was recast in the spirit of contemporary 
Rajput court life. 

Jain iconography, ossified and conservative, and at the same time backed by a much siroogcr 
artisan tradhioii, withstood much longer. But after the middle of the rSth century it, too, began to 
give way. First the figures of donors, devotees and teachers were modernized, then those of the minor 
deities —now often modelletl on Mughal peris* — ,ncxt the earthly esistences of the Ttrthankars were 
treated in the spirit of contemporary life, and finally even their rigidly fixed images were affected, at 
least to some degree. By the beginning of the 19th century Jain art had also become purely Rajput, 

Genuine Rajput sculpture first appeared in purely decorative motifs where no ritualistic tradition 
stood in the way. They include elephant statues, with or without riders, wMch flank the entrances of 
temples and forts, horse statues, the animal, bird and fantastic figures used as corbels on top of columns, 
brackets, or parts of brackets, and the dephant and horse reliefs on chhattris or in decorative nich^, Most 
of these motifs were dev'eloped from the Solanki-Vaghela tradition of Gujarat. The elephants wfhich 
in tiie Mediaeval temples foimcd part of the GajapTtha, were later reduced to socle groups of two, 
and finally became independent figures. Rampant monsters with lion bodies and lion, elephant or 
makara heads are found between the brackets of the gates of Dabhoi and Jhlnjuwada (nth to iith 
centuries)*, and hamsas and peacocks first appear in late Vaghela folk art.* In Rajput art, however, the 
treatment of these motifs changed. I'he essentials of form and vehement movement were caught in a 
few summarily treated masses on which minor details were simply engraved, as in the Kushan royal 
statues* and fiasanian and later Persian sculpture of the Seljuq-Mongol period. These types were 
taken over, with Rajput archit«:ture, by the Mughals in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. Rajput 
elephant and rider statues embelUsh the gates «.if almost all the famous Aigghal forts* and palaces, .'\t 
Bikaner also they flank the entrance to the Suraj Parol, and elephant haJf-figutes form the bracket? of 
irs balconies (fig. 27) and the corbels of the columns of the Devidwara and the Chaubara (fig. 36). 
Peacocks, some of them very similar to the '* Peacock Dragons ^ of Sasanian art, which were perhaps 
originally Indian makaras, form part of the wood carvings of the door (cp. also fig. 14.) of the Har 
Mandir court. 

With the introduction of the classic Mughal art of Sh^jahan and Autangzeb, all these sculptural 
motifs again went out of fashion. Instead, another type of decoration acquired considerable impor¬ 
tance—Raslila relief of the type to be found on the central ceilings of the royal chhattris at Devikund, 
Their origin is not knowm j but it seems probable that such a Rasiila ceiling w*as first used in the KeSava 
Temple of Rlathura, erected by raja Bir Singh Deo of Orchha. Though this temple was destroyed by 
Aurangzeb, a similar ceiling is preserved over the staircase of Bir Singh's great palace at Datil.^ Not 
long afterwards the chhattris of a rani of Sur Singhj! and of another princess at De^'Ikund were provided 
with rather timid Rasffla reliefs. In Anup Singh's chhattri (fig. 54) this motif is fully developed. Each 
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of the participants in the dance fills the centre of one of the almost triangular slabs which form Ac central 
dome The joints of the slabs are hidden by cypresses. Below, flowers lead to the frieze of tnfohated 
battlements which crowns the panels of die drum ; above, a double drde of leafwork closely surrounds 
the rosette of the pendant Kevstone. Four gopis sitar, drum, tambourm and cymbals dance 
with four manifestafions of Krishna, who is playing the flute or moving in various dance poses. Though 
the stvJe of the figures follows the convendons of contemporary hlughal art, it is obvious that they are 
inspi^d by real dance perfonnanccs, in the tradition of Bh^ta Natya. The proportions of the figures 
and of their setting arc excellent, the movements animated, and the poses cepressive. though restrained 
by the solemn etiquette of the 17th century. There are still vestiges of former painting in the large, 
simplified planes so characteristic of Rajput painting, but in a colour scheme already re\’ealing con¬ 
siderable Mughal influence. ... 

For the mst hundred years the Raslili reliefs continued to be the characteristic decoratmn of the 

chhattiis of all the rulers of Bikaner. Those of Sujan Singh ji, of his mother Rajav^atji iCanwar Devi 
and of his queen, Adiji Kanwar Devi, more or less repeat the ceiling of Aniip Singh's samadh with, 
however, certain modifications which can also be seen in the Raslila reliefs in the chhattris of Sc 
ParaSuram Gici at Kolaynt (1652) and of Purohit Jagramjl (1740) 55 ) the South Easr wall 

and curtain of Bikaner Fort. The number of figures was increased to rwd^-e by confronting each of the 
four manifestations of 5 ri Krishna with two gopis, which entailed 1 reduction of the size of the individual 
figures and the extension into the framework of the late Mughal flower arabesques, which had already 
covered most of Anup Singhji’s chhattri. Simultaneously, however, the quality of the figures degener¬ 
ated, heads became too heavy, legs too short, movements Stiff and expressions awkward. 

In the chhattris of Gaj Singhji and of his son Syam Singh the size of the figures was further reduced 
so that each figure, now set into a cartouche, and enclosed top and bottom by trefoil arches connected 
by merely indicated columns, had again suflioent space. At the same rime movements were reduced 
to a uniform rhythm, Krishna plays the flute, and the gopis the sltar, in almost the same pose. The 
girls, however, in the stiff, wide-spreading court costumes turn smoothly in the quiet circling rhythm 
of contemporary court nautch, Krishna in the restless counter-rhythm of the old Bharat Natya. 

This adaptation to the court style was apparently facilitated by the parallel devdopment of a secular 
type of Rajput sculpture, occasioned by a reversal of the process which had introduced Mughal and 
Mughal-Rajput t)qxilogy into contemporary religious art. It seems to have come into fashion at 
Jaipur in the reigns of Sawai M^ho Singh (Madho-Vilas') and Sawai Pratip Singh (Hawa Mahal). 
At Bikaner this later Rajput sculpture appears first in the rather odd plaster busts of “ Portuguese " 
ladies (fig. 39) in the Fhul Mahal, with their strange mixture of European and Muglial costume. Though 
such figures are most common in Mughal paintings of the later f>an of Aurongzeb’s reign and the time of 
Bahadur Shah I and Faimkhsiyar, it is difficult to say whether these reliefs go back as far as the reign 
of Sujan Singhji, or should not be attributed to the early years of Gaj Singhji. For it is in the buildings 
of the latter that we find the first, rather modest experiments in this direction—the small 
stucco reliefs of long-winged *' Mughal ” peris in the leafwork on top of the engaged pilaster capitals 
in the vestibule of the Giandar Mahal, and the small dragon figures holding the mirrois set in the wall 
between these pilasters. 

In the similar leafwork in the Anup Mahal (fig. 50) these small reliefs 'were further elaborated. Hie 
peris recur, but in harmony with the growing religiosity of the rime, they ate overshadowed by mytho¬ 
logical groups—Peris (Devatas), peris with deer, peris adoring a linga, Vishnu and LakshnU sitting on a 
lotus, Krishna as the flute player, Sri-Nltha, the Lord of Vaikuncha, on a lotus and surrounded by 
chauri-bcaring girls or adored by gopis. All these small groups arc still mere tranriadons of 
coniempotary Rajput paintings into the third dimension, though with that simplification of planes and 
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masses so characteristic of Rljpat sculptuie. 

In the last years of Surat Singhjl a real style developed fconi these experiments and miy be seen La 
the mythological scenes in the antc^room (sil) of the Phul Mahal (fig. 44) and the figures in the Shish 
hfahal of the Gaj Mandir. The latter represent four maidservants wi^ a morchal (p^cock-fearher fan) 
or other objects in their hands, each standing in a niche. The former are arranged in nichC'Shaped panels 
between the windows, doors and the cotnicc, and show above the West door Radha, Krishna-Mu^dlrar 
and a gopi (fig. 43)* above the East door Rama, STta and Inkshmana, along the North wall (from right to 
left) Suiya,Gauri, Maha-Srj (LakshmJ) with two maid-attendants, Uma-Mahesvara and Gane 5 aL,and along 
the South wall (from r^ht to left) Samsvati, Nar Singh, the Bhadrinath Temple in the Himalaya (under 
the bangaldar roof of Gaj Singh^s former jharokha), Vataha and Hanuman. This selection reflects 
the predilections of Rjjput piety. The place of honour is given to Rama and Sita, the mythical ancestors 
and models of the (Surya’i'amsi) Rajput rulers, and to Radha and Krislina, the darlings of ah Rajput 
women. The North side is mainly devoted to the Saivite cult, including however the Sakti of Vishnu— 
the great ^akri assuming also ^aivite fotms—who in lUjputana not infmquently overshadows Vishnu 
(Laksbminatha) proper; the South side, on the other liand, has been mainly reserved for Vaishnavism. 
Surya and Hanuman have been placed so as to flank, as ancestor and devoted sen^ants, Stta and Rama. 

All these gods and goddesses are treated as Rajput prince and princesses and dressed in the Rajput 
court costume. True, a concession has been made to the cult insofar as the costumes of the i6th and 
17th centuries were retained, though with considerable additions from the fashions of the day, especially 
in the attendant figures. The reason for this archaism must be sought in the fact that these stucco 
sculptures represent copies of the dolls carried about on the heads of women in the processions of the 
Gauii, Tij and other festivals. The execution of the groups must have dragged on over a considerable 
time, because the gallery was used as the royal sleeping apartment where w'ork could be continued only 
during the rare occasions when the maharaja was absent for at least several months. Thus, they reflect 
the whole cur\’e of artistic decline from the reign of Surat Singhji to that of Dungar Singhji, Some, 
like the maid-servants of riic Shish Mahai or the Radha-tCrishna group reveal the degant and ddicate 
mannerism of Surat Singhji's rime, with somewhat elongated bodies, relaxed though stylish poses, 
dreamy and somewhat weary, heavily painted faces and elegant costumes; others, like the Malia- 
Sri, Gauit or Sarasvatl, are already a cruder echo of the Surat Singh style. In the SitI, Rama and 
T.akshniana group, child-bodies, witli large, clumsy feet and hands, support heavy heads with goggle 
eyes, which remind one of the last Raslill ceiling painting in Dungar Singh's Qihattar Mahal. 

During all these centuries the devalis (palHyas), 'which up to fvalyan Mall’s time had formed the 
principal monuments of Bikaner! Rajput art, continued to be executed for the deceased rulers and nobles, 
and to be set up under the chattris. Those of the nobles are, like the decorative figural reliefs in the 
Chan dar and i\iiup Mahal, mere translations of contemporary tniniatures, generally cx>nventional 
portraits. Those of the rulers 'Were perhaps of a higher quality. Unfortunately they no longer 
exist. The present royal devalis are replicas, appaicatly set up during the repair of the De^'ikund 
chhattris by mahara ja Ratan Singhj! in 1836. Though tradition does not specify the character 
of the repairs, the style both of the figures and of the omamenis is that of Ratan Singhji’s time. During 
the 'wanton devastation of the war with Jodhpur in 1808, when the Anup bagar and the Gajncr Palace 
were destroyed, many of the memorial slabs most have been smashed by the Plndaris in the besieging 
arm y,, Surat SifighjT had afterwards to think first of strengthening the Fort and repairing the palace, 
and so it was left to his successor Ratan Singhji to renovate the royal tombs. But in the meantime 
white marble had become popular and practically all the old devalis were replaced by marble replicas. 
They consist of a sloping socle often decorated with leafwork, into which the memorial slab proper is 
set. This is divided into several panels. Tliat at the bottom contains the commemorative inscription, 
framed by ornament somewhat reminding of the iStii century European tomb stones; then follows a 
fticae of toyal concubines who had become satis ; and finally, the ruler on horseback, a gid holding the 
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royal tunbrdUa over his head, and the tanls who hud been burnt with him. Sun and moon look down 
on the scene, which is crowned by so itch, in iro« cases formed by fbli^ scroUs. and cn^ in i sort 
of spite. It is obvious that these slabs are not exact copies of the original steke, for the otnament 
round the inscriptions and on top of the slabs is of Ratan Stngh s rime, as are tasn j o c sati 
fWes, Sometimes however, the whole group of the ruler with his queens or the portmt of the r^er 
on horseback are copied fiom the original stela. Whether in the krter case pan of the ongiml 
stela had been lost, or whether the scene w'as elaborated in order to satisfy the laier conception of the. 
historical importance of the deceased, is difficult to say. Some of the original stelae, for example 
that of Anup SinghI, must have been of considerable *5iae and artistic quality, and it is a pity 
that they are lost. Others deviate 6om the conveniional scheme, e.g. those of certain i 5 nls or that of 
mahaiaia Gaj Singhji. which shows the ruler fanning the idol of Lakshminatha, That of the last sari. 
Dip Kunwar, widow of Sumt Singh’s second son. Moti Singh, forms the focus of a &ir held in August 

every year. ^T>a' 

The memorial slabs of the maharajas, princes and maharania represent the only type ot Mjput 

sculpture still practised, though endless repetition of the old work is all that is achieved. The few 
experiments which have been made in reviving local sculpture, e.g. in the telicfe on both rides of the 
entrance to the Kamlil Temple at Dcsbtioke, and in the house facades of rich merchants and bankers, 
are complete failures. Taste presupposes a balanced style of life, which cannot be found in a penod of 
tiansirion, when old ideals are crumbling and new imported reforms still await assiniilation. 
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/, Earij Kajpfit and Mnghat Painting. 

We know nothing at present of painting in Bikaner State previous to the Muslim invasions. Since 
the cult images and possibly the entrance frames of the later Pallu temples seem to have been of stone 
and the rest of the btiildings of local sun-dded bricks, it is probable that the latter were hidden under a 
layer of plaster decorated with wall paintings. However, since the exact site of these temples has not 
been traced and excavated, the correemess of this conclusion cannot yet be checked. 

The actual beginnings of pictorial art at Bikaner probably formed part of the Jain cultural renascence 
in the 15th and early 16th centuries. There are several very beautiful illustrated paltnleaf manuscripts 
of the Kalpasutta in the possession of the Jain community at Bikaner, though whether they were im- 
poned from Gujarat or painted in Rajputana by immigrant artists, it b not possible to say. They arc 
in the style characteristic of most of those manuscripts ; one,i however, represents an elegant, almost 
“ fashionable " variety of great deoocative beauty, though it is also on the very verge of that decline 
which set in with the introduction of paper. 

The local style of painting is found in a mimbci of crude drawings on very poor paper, the oldest 
of which uuy bdong to the tcign of Rao Kalyan Mall (1539-1571).* They arc dearly related to the 
reliefs on the rustic p^yas and devalis, which, in fact, are themselves nodiing but drawings in relief. 
These primitive pictures must still have been produced by local artists io smaller places up to the end 
of the i jth century. And it is interesting to observe that a group of them reveals distinct affinities with 
the so-called “ Basohli ” miniatures of the Panjab Himalaya. 

However, a local school of painting probably dev'cloped at Bikaner first in the reign of Rai SinghjI, 
Its beginnings can be studied in a manuscript of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, which indudes also an anony¬ 
mous Rajastiiani commentary and some stray Sanskrit and Rajasthani verses of Seu, Samana and JawHa 
(.f\nup Singh Sanskrit Library, No, 81/15). contains sixteen illustiations to the Bhigavata Purina, 
with figures, in the contemporary Rajput costume . Incapable of inventing appropriate iBusmdons, 
the artist had to fall back on die more popular subjects of the Krishna Lila, He cannot have 
been a promment master, for hb technique hardly exceeds dun of the above mentioned popular pictures. 
The paper is not primed, tlic drawing very summary and the poses awkward. Yet these tniniarurcs 
reveal a great progress. They arc planned compositions writh 1 balanced and animated decorative 
pattern, and it is clear that the pdnter must already have felt at least some artistic inlluence firam 
outside! There b still an echo of the Jain tradition in the treatment of the figures fchamara-bearer) 
and the lieads with the exaggerated eyes and pointed noses. There are Rajput peculiarities, such as the 
costumes, peacocks, parrots, lions and the dancing and flute-playing Krishna, But the forms of trees 
and flowers are for the most part those used by the Muslim artbts of Ahmadabad and Champanxtr,* and 
the lines of costumes, belts, dopattas and arms are arranged in a radiating pattern which is not 
uncommon in the last phase of Vijayanagar art. The manuscript b not dated, but must be assigned to 
the first period of Bikaner expansion, when Kagaur and Marwar had lately been given to Rai Singhji, 
In both areas Jain and Muslim Gujarati influence was considerable, and since the fall of Vijayanagar 
direct and indirect South Indian influences were felt all over the Deccan and Rajput^ 

The dose aasodation with Akbar's court and the campaigns in the imperial serv ice gave Rai Singhji 
a more GithoUc taste. He became an enthusiastic collector of miniature paintings, some of ivhich must 
have been presents or loot, but others had probably been commissioned or purchased. In thefirst category 
are two which may possibly be connected with the political events which led to the alliance betwren 
Bik^er and Akbar. One (DK 10) represents the young emperor attacking lions. In the foreground 

1 Ajiudiam] Suita, g-ltok-q. * lert* tbeit tt>:k corrapticuii » liiat of Kdjria Mall'* derail. 

* sja. Thejcare work«d daplmttrbc Gft3gpvindi M5. pvtiilikbed by M. R. MijtnHdar (( 41 ),««p. 9I nuiry. 
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the old Khaakhiiiiii looks with amazement at the daring exploits of the younger gencrarion Akbar 
with an artow pinning a deer to the lion which is devouring it, and a Rajput attacking aaother lion, 
armed only with a dub and a piece of doth round the arm. The composition of tlie picture was in¬ 
spired by earlier Tim uri d and Safavid miniamres, and was, in its turn, imitated by later Mughal artists,* 
It is, howe^^er, like the court scenes intended as the desadption of some actual incident, which in this 
case occurred during Akbar's stay at Ajmer from 1560 to 15631, just before the rupture with Bairam 
Khan. The other miniature (DR 41) depicts Akbar, on horseback, receiving a princely deputation 
not for from on Itifitan fortress situated between steep mountains. That this scene represents the sub¬ 
mission of Kalym Mall and Rai Singhji to Akbar at Ajmer, seems highly probable, but cannot be 
proved in the absence of an inscription. For both miniatures must have been executed by some of 
Akbads chief painters considerably later, towards the end of the 16th century. TTierc are other pictures 
of die same period. One (DR 40) shows Akbar travelling on an elephant through the AravailTs, 
surrounded by soldiers and servants; another ts a rather crude sketch (DN ai) by a Persian (?) artist, 
apparently inspired by a picture of Akbar’s battue in the Akbar-Namah in the South Kensington Museum*; 
and a third represents a magic elephant (DN ai), composed of many animals and led by a Dev carrj'ing 
a club and smkes. The best miniature, however, is an illustration from a manuscript of Shatns-ud- 
din Muhammad Assat’s (died 1382-1383) mathnawT Mlhr-u-Mushtaii (1327).* It shows a Hindu 
priest placing an idol (Ehiiga ? ) into a slirine, the type of which has been misunderstood by the artist. 
The ceremony is attended by a number of sidhus and devotees, who stand in the shadow of a tree in 
the middle of a court, the entrance of which is guarded by two men, who are in Rajput costume and 
armed with long sticks. The miniature, which must date fcom Akbar’s last years and even reveals 
some slight European influence, has been tom from its context, and only a few verses are left in the 
marginal panels. On the reverse a piece of calligraphy ts now mounted bearing the signature of Mu¬ 
hammad Husain Tabrlzi,* the hunous calligrapher, who died in India after having fled from the court 
of ShMi Ismail II (1576-1578) of Persia. There are some fine Persian miniatures in Rai Singh’s collec¬ 
tion, one belonging to the school of die great Bihzad, and another a fine example of the oversophisricated 
style of Shah Tahmasp, with however a certain Turkish (?) element in it. 

Notwithstanding these acqiijsitionx Alugbal influence remained negligihle during Rai Singh’s 
reign ; it must have appeared too strange and elaborate to the simple warriors just emerging fitom their 
barren desert. What they could understand, was the an of Centtal Rajput^a, ocf Dhundhar, Marwar 
and Metvar which had already attained 2 high level of perfection, but breathed the same young spirit 
of simplicity, heroic bravery' and mystic exaltation. How this early Rajput pictorial art developed, is 
not yet clear. Though its roots go back to the hieratic book illustrations of i5tb and early i6th century 
Gujarat and to the folk art of the pahyas, its creative inspiration must be sought In the raysticai 
enthusiasm of Mira Bai and her contemporaries/ 

fhe transition to the new style can be traced in a number of Jain* and Vaishnavite manuscripts 
from Northern Gujarat.^ Their yellow backgrounds reappear in a number of picture sets and illus¬ 
trated manuscripts coming &om Marwar, Dhundhar, and possibly also Sirohi and Bikaner. Further 
East the more archaic dork red background was preferred. We find it on the " Bundcla Primitives,” 
first discovered by Dr, A. K. Coomaraswamy,' which possibly may have come from Oiitor- 
garh and Udaipur, and finally on contemporary pictures from Bihar, Nepal and Western Bengal. To 
this second group must belong a smaU setof illusttarions to the Rasikpriya of KdSavadas Sanadhya Miira 
of raikMadhukar ShahofOtchba. The Rasikpriya is a work on poetical composi¬ 
tion and must ha\ c enjoyed great popularity in the i6th and 17th centuries. The ten paintiogs (PI. Hi) 


’ e * * Kindly idenii&d by Pttrfttenr Mahomitul Slmli, J.abafr. For dp. M. I, ^ 4?!' 
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ol ihc set look like an archai&tic imitation of Coomaiaswamy's Ragmalk of the same type, and 
may belong to the beginning of the lyth century. The technique is identical. We find the 
same synthetic best-view build-up of the figures as in andent Egyptian art, the same profile faces, 
the same over-emphasized hypnotic eyes, the same simple, but very expressive outlmc, the same com¬ 
position in stripes and similar glowing coloiiis. The arcintecturc oorcesponds to that of Man Singh 
Tomar"s palace at Gw'alior, Ratan Singh's palace at Chitor, the Putana Mahal at Amber and the Ramji 
at Orchha. Strong rhythmic sense, hieratic solonnity and a deeply fdt naive expression 
endow all these love-scenes with a great beauty.* 

A very dilTerent type is represented by another set of 54 illustiarionfl to the Rasikpdyi. Its style 
obviously forms the last phase of a tradition, which, starting from the ahot'e mentioned Gujiiati-Rajput 
miniatures with yellotv background, slowly detached itself from the mediaeval mannerism of the 15th 
century, reached maturity in the early Radha-Krishna miniature published by Coomaraswamy*, absorbed 
Muslim-Gujarati (transfoimed " Baghdad School ”*) and MHva dements, in a Krishnalila manu^iipt 
lately discovered at Delhi, and finally in the set under discussion was flooded with Mughal innovations.* 
This eclectic character indicates a disturbed counm' as place of origin, and the headings of the 
Delhi manuscript* are in fact in the dialect of Marwar,* the kingdom of Maldeo, which Rii Singh had 
occupied from 1572 to 1581. Thus the earlier stages of this sty'lc must have developed under tao 
Maldeo, who had also been a great builder. Sirohi under the indomitable Surthan Singh may also be 
assumed a probable centre of the same style. Of course, the general character of these pictures is the 
same as in the already mentioned small R^priya set. The striped composition is subdivided into 
panels, generally with a yellow, but sometimes with a dark-red background. The h um a n figure is 
likewise built up from the angle of the most complete view- of each individual member. Bui the impo¬ 
sition much richer, the scenes are overcrowded and an attempt is made to use perspective for 
gardens and garden pavilions. The Rajput typology is richer i hamsas, parrots, rigers, the archi- 
rccuiral forms of the Hindu Renaissance, dandng ghds, Salabbanjikas and many other motifs are 
introduced. Kama and Rati sit in the trees like two naughty children, and the demons remind one of 
the Iranian Divs in the early Mughal Hamza-Narna. The heads ate mneh heavier, rounder and 
shorter than the rather slim type found in the preceding group or the small but angular heads of the 
Dhundhar-Blkaner group. The jewdlety sometimes reminds of Deccan! fashions, but generally comes 
nearer to Mirwai types of Jahangir's time. But many buildings, tents, doors and costumes re\-eaJ 
Mughal features. Even Persian turbans appear occasionally. AGane^a is even treated in a com¬ 
pletely naturalistic manner. On the other hand the outline has lost its sureness, the movements arc 
clumsy and the colours, though rich and including gold, are crude, gaudy and dirty, .Amsticaliy 
poor, the set is historically of great intexest. 

A third style^, apparently associated with Dhundhar-Amber, can be traced in a large set of the 
Bhagavata-Purana(fig. 91), in another of sixteen pictures to the Usha-Charita,and in a third ofrwenty-one 
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iDusmtions to the Ra^Ikpriya (Ph LX). They al&o reveal considcmble ftiTinuies with Mughal paintingj 
but of a different character. Mughal iniluence js found income architecrural motifs and coiitiimes, hut 
not in the Style, which k early Rajput at its best. On the contrary^ tJic latter is rather the prototype of 
the Rajput strain in the Akhar schwl of Mughal painting; and the Rajput fenuJe types and costumes in 
the Razm-Nama at Jaipur and in many other masterpieces of Akbar's painters go back to the hgures 
found in these three sets. This relation in which the Rajputs inspired the Mughais, esdsted oniy between 
Akbar’s court and that of the rajas Bhagwandas and Man Singh of .Amber, 'The aiclutecmtal forms in 
these three sets are also very similar to the catly architecture of Amber and Blk^er. But the sureness of 
the technique and the grandeur of the conception, comparable with the best works of European Roman- 
cscfue art, can he traced only^ in the contemporary' Kacbw'aha temples' at Amber and around Mathur^ 

A very' early and simple example of this style is the MS, l aud Or. 149, in the Bodleian l-ibrary, 
Oxford.* But the scenes of the Bhagavata and Uslia-Charita sets at Bikaner are already of a more 
developed ty'pe. The Bgurcs, somewhat taller than in most Rajput and Mughal miniatures, arc set 
off against a glowing yellovr background, and Sri Krishna is framed by a quadrangle painted dark-red* 
like the interior of houses. The geometrical composition, resembles that of the *' Basuhli ” school 
of the Pan jab Himalaya, which must be an offshoot of the Dhundhar-Amber style. Basoiili took over 
most €if its art from Nurpur, and the K rishna Temple of raja Basudev at Niirpur,* which was destroyed 
probably by Jahangir in 1618, is even in its sculptures an imitation of the Kachwaha temples around 
Matbuia; and the miniatures of the early 17th century, when the cady Rajasthiuj style w'as superseded 
at Amber by a semi-Mughal mannerism and the Basohli school began to develop under the rajas Bhupat- 
p^ and Sangrarupal, are at both placed practically identical.* 

The scenes, no longer built up in successive stripes, are how'cver still flat, as in a classic bas-relief, 
w'ith little indication of the scenery t a few trees, ffowers and houses and, in one instance, a bird’s^rye 
view of the Jumna river. Attention is concentrated on the actors of the mystic drama, on Sri Krishna 
and the milkmaids and cowherds of Gokul, from whom the occasional extravagances of costume detract 
nothing. This simplification and concentration on the essential, the speaking poses and expressive 
gestures, the glowing yellow’ and red backgrounds, combine to create an atmosphere of W'ondcrful purity 
and fervent mystic passion reminiscent of tlie masterpieces of a Duccio or Gmabue, 

'Hte Rasikpriya set (Pi. IX) of the Amber School is somewhat later and has already lost something 
of this fervent spirit, though nothing of the vitality and purity of the style. For though the Rasik¬ 
priya makes the Radha-Krishna symbolism of mystical Jove a pretext, it is in fact a treatise 
on erotics and is expressive of the growing secular spirit of the time. It is no accident that Kedax-a- 
das’ parallel work, the Kavi Priya, had been dedicated to a famous courtesan, Pravin Ray Paturi. 'The 
illustrations describe die manifold stages of amorous experience, first meeting, fascination and secret 
courtship, the messages of the confidantes, expectation and disappointment, separation and the bliss of 
union. For this purpose the pictures which ate almost square in shape, are In most cases divided 
into four sections by two stripes, half of the picture showring indoor and half outdoor scenes. Some¬ 
times the indoor scenes are ucated as if chq' were acted in the lower and upper storeys of the same 
palace, and the outdoor scenes are divided by a garden enclosure or trees. In one scene, for instance, 
the maidsen'ant tries to persuade Radhika to accede to Krishna’s entreaties, in the other he is 
lying at her feet. Or lonely Radliika is w'aidng for her lover who stealthily approaches through a 
garden. These scenes are not mere fiction. Rai Singh’s brother. Ram Singh, was assassinated in 
such an affair with a married noble lady ; Jujhar Singh of Orchha poisoned his tani on suspicion of a 
Similar mmguc with hk brother; and many more such stories could be cited from the tfmmqms 
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icandaiensts of the i6th and lyth centuries. I’hc architecrurc ressembles that of the Pumna Mahal at 
Amber and the Suraj Parol and Zenana at Bikancf, conibitiiag Gujaratl-HJndu and Muslim features 
with dements borrowed from Mughal art. The tigutes are rather slim, with angular heads, their 
postures often almost identical witli thoscin ancient Egyptianart—a parallel, not an mfluence—'the outline 
is spirited, the colours are contrasted in harmonious, well balanced planes, and the four quartets of the 
picture generally kept in a complementary colour relation. 

j:. Ear^ Indo-MmUm Paintings. 

How far the style of these sets tnduenced the progress of local painting at Bikaner, is dMcult to 
say. Though it seems probable that the style of the early Bikaner s<^ool was very close to the Amber 
manner^, it must not be forgotten that the rajas were most of their tim e abroad, and that their entourage 
assumed a rather cosmopolitan character. The Rajput style of painting, therefore, was dictated not by the 
nationality o£ the painters, but by the taste of their employers. At Bikaner the overwhelming majority 
of “ Rajput " painters have been Muslims, and arc so e\'en to-day. liven the portrait ofRao Bhoj Rithor 
(PI. X) the oldest picture which tan be proved to have been painted at Bikaner, is the work of a 
Muslim, Nut Muhammad, son of the painter Shah M uhamma d- This miniature, painted in A.H. loi j 
(1606), shows an elderly man, in a small turban (pagri) and heavy otange Rajput costume, standing 
in a grey niche crowned by a broad pointed arch. This arch is capped by a fticKC of battlements 
(kanguras) and of arabesques, such as are commonly found in illuminated Persian manuscripts. The 
whole composition is unique. The arch is of a type intermediate betu^een that in the Lodi buildings and 
that found in early Rajput palaces; the kangura ornament is also identical with that found in the Lodi 
tombs and in cady Mughal aichitecnire, e.g. the Khair^il Manazil; and the Persian book ornament is 
never used in this manner in Mughal miniatures, though it occurs in certain Jain and early Rajput sets.* 
May we interpret this miniature as an echo of the lost Lodi 01 Siiti schools of painting ? 

Another rare document of early Indo-Muslim painting must have been acquired by Rai Singh 
during his governorship of Buthanpurfrom 1604 to 1611. It consists of twelve Ragmall pictures in a 
charming style of mbicd Turkish, Persian, Dcccanl and Hindu elements. This mixed style was the result 
ofthe collapse of the great empire of Vijayanagar* when after the disastrous battle of Tali kota in 1565 its 
splendid capital was deserted within a few 4 ^iys, and the skilled craftsmen of Vijayanagar had to find 
patrons elsewhere, in the South or at the courts of the victorious Muslim sultans. As Hindu musicians 
and dancing girls were already common at Muslim courts, there was little objection tO' an art which 
chiefly scrt’cd the zenana. Tlius during the next two decades a peculiar style developed at Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar and probably also Golconda, in which motifs uf late Vijayanagar art were superimposed 
on an older Persian tradition going back to BahmanJ times, w’hich in its turn had already been influenced 
by contemporary Hindu ideals. From Bijapur come the Nujum-uL‘Ulum Manuscript of the Chester- 
Beatty Collection,* Iwondon, a Rag mala set in the Sv. Roerich Collection, and a miniature of Malavl 
Ragini in the Earoda State Museum,* all somewhat heavy, but of an almost ferocious intensity. The 
Ahmadnagar group, more gracious and animated, but apparently also more influenced by Turkish 
aesthetic ideals, is represented by the Tarikb-i Husain Shahl* in the librarj' of the Bharat Icihis Sam- 
shodhak MandaJ, Poona, and the Bikaner R^maia here to be discussed. The Golconda type* is at 
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presexit nnly known from later survivals which, like the simihir echo in 17th centur) Bijapur art, 
had already lost their onginal vitality and do not peimit conclusions as to the OTigin^ character of this 
group. Ah three varieties, however, must have exercised a great inducncc on Rajput painting, by 
way of Malwa and the Rajput military camps on the Deccan front. For when the disintegration of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom, and the introduction of Mnghd and, later, Pcisian fashions at Bljipur and Gol- 
conda forced those painters to resume their wandering, they must have found another home af the 
Rajput courts. Their influence on the art of itarwar. Amber and even Bikaner, is obvious ; the Hindu 
female type of the Amber and the Akbar school is an adaptation of that of Deccarn art after 1565, and. 
in the last instance, of that of Vijayarugar. And there are many miniatures concerning w^hich we are 
stiU unable to decide whether they come from the Deccan or ftom Rajputana. 

The Ragmala iUustrations at Bikaner (PI. U, IV) arc not dated, but probably belong to the years 
when, after the death of Husain Nizam Shah, the brothers of the regent queen-mother, 
Khiinza Sultana,! dissipated the public treasures in the company of Hindu concubines, dancing girls 
and singers (Colour plates U and IV). There is a dainty and sophisticated prettiness in them, playful 
and frivolous, yet with an under tone of sadness, a paradise of pleasure, but overshadowed by a 
suppressed antidpation of tragedy. The gardens of Hasht-Bihkht, with their rivulets and sDm trees, 
sunomid the cupolas, vast open vaults (Aiwans) and lofty halls of lightly built, gorgeous Persian 
pavilions. Walls and domes arc covered with the glowing blues, vermilions, gteens and gold of 
encaustic riles; the domes follow the Deccani fashion of the late Bahmani Empire, the pointed 
and inasped arches foreshadow the later Deccani and Mughal type, and some of the pillars are 
swathed in costly brocades. The furniture, as in the early Rajput miniatuies, sdh adheres to fortius 
already traceable on die earliest Saka coins. In these gardens and pleasure houses men in long 
coats and small pagtis disport themselves with elegant ficail damsels—most of them of an except- 
ionallr fait t^pc—decked in brocade dresses, with transparent saris over the loose black hair, and masses 
of jewtdlcry, especially sets of big golden disks over the ears. Their bodies are slim, fashionably 
elongated, with tiny heads, hands and feet, and they seem to think of nothing but love. They bathe, 
sing, play on long, fragile xinis, swing, dance with young men, sit on thdr knees, caressing and 
caress^. But tragedy is passing over this world of gaiety. A lady is mourning by the side of a 
dying or dead man. Is she Khurtza Sultana by the deathbed of the dying Husain Nizam Shah ? It is 
difhi^t to say. Individual portraits were frequently introduced into such genre* or religtovis pictures 
both in India and in Europe. But the scenes are intended as Ragini lUus nations, lepreseniariDm 
of musical modes and melodics. However, four labels only can be read; Hindol Rag and Kamod, 
Dhanasii and Nat-Balharika Rlgkus. 

Like all ut'ork of the 16th centuty, with its contradictory moods, but creative vitality, these minia¬ 
tures reveal various influences at work and open near perspccrives, without, howevet* falling into a cheap 
eclecticism r—old Hindu motifs, such as the ^abhanjiki and the various postures of the Surasundaiis 
of the hicdlaeval temples, ex-en a big peacock seen front xriew as on the late Buddhist Mahamayuil 
Dharini charms j then, the Vijayanagar ladies’ costumes and type; and R%ut peacocks, strolling 
through meadows and over roofs, or cning in the rain of the monsoon nights ; Persian palaces, 
male fashions and bordet arabesques, Turkish faces and the semi-Chinese trees Lntroduced into 
Iranian art by the Mongols, and hnally rainbows and golden skies with flying birds, w'hich Ui'e shall 
meet again in classic Mughal painting. Yet basically the spirit is the same as in early Rajput pictorial 
art: the geometrical composition, the reduction of the size of accessory or marginal objects, the 
imperfect relation of the figures to the background, the atmosphere of erotic exaltation and the 
mystic transtiguration of nature. \et it is no less cemotc ftom contemporary RAjput art than from 
Mughal painting. It is nor a young, simple, mystic art full of the wonder of IkFe, but a sophis- 
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dcated and fashionable fittdt riicU style, living in an anifidal |>aradisc. Khiuua Sultina’s son, Muttaza, 
proved a madman on the throne, and, imdct liis successors, the Idngdom quickly disintegrated. 
Kajput Painting mder the Impact of Mughal Art. 

Whereas Deccani influence pen'^ades early Rajput painting almost imperceptibly, the impact of 
Mughal art and its victory can be followed step by step. Mughal realism, Akbat*s and Jahinglr’s 
curiosity' in all details of life, the painstaking, dct^cd work of the leading Persian imsters, and, fin^y, 
European influence, had all combined to develop a strong naturalistic strain In Mughal painting, which 
conflicted uith the idealism of early Rajput art. But in the long run the secular realism and pomp of 
Mughal court civilization was bound to impress the most successful, i.e. most realistic, Rajput rulers ; 
and Mughal aesthetic ideals penetrated Rajput art. Not that Mughal painting simply superseded the 
Rajput tradition. Since Akbar's reign and, even more, since Jahangir's Mughal painting had been 
transformed from an Indian imitation of Persian art into a “ realistic " variety of Rajput art,* and thus 
Raj put painting as such was able to withstand the Mug bal style for a w hole century. General conception, 
composition, and spirit continued to be truly Rajput; hutMughai technical and decorative details, portrait 
heads, minute reproductions of hair and feathers, detailed observation of flowers, leaves, architectural 
forms, gorgeous ornaments, even chiaroscuro and experiments in persphective intruded mote and mote, 
until, at the end of the century, Rajput painting had been almost completely transformed by Mughal art. 

This process started in Akbar’s later years in that Rajput state, which had not only to thank the 
Mughal alliance for all its successes, but was also the neighbour of the imperial court—Dhundhar’Amber- 
Jaipuj, Until the fell of the empire Jaipur continued to be the first court to take over the latest Mughal 
and, at last, even European ^hions, and to hand them on to die rest of Rajput^a. In the Lallgarh 
collection at Bik^er there are some illustradons to a Gltagovinda manuscript (PI. VII) which belong 
to that early Mughal school of Amber. Their execution is somewhat crude and hesitant, but the result 
is pleasing, in one case even of great beauty. A Ragmala set in a Jaipur private coUcction* and sevemi 
Ragmala and Rasikptiya illustrations in the Baioda State Museum’ show the progressive assimilarion 
of the MughaJ style at Amber, until under Miiza Raja Jai Singh (1625-1667), the architecture c^ Sh^- 
jahin, in all its luxury and refinement, was introducod in the Jai Mandir and Sukhniv^ of Amber 
Palace, and the difletence between MughaJ and Rajput painting was almost obliterated. This is evident 
not only &om a senes of miniatutes incorporated in a Durga Saptasaii Manuscript in the Anup Singh 
Sanskrit Librat)’, but also from an illustrated manuscript of the Satsai of Bihan-Lal, Jai Singh’s court 
poet, dated 1647, in the collection of Mahiraj Sn Mandhata Singhjl, the former Pdme Minister of 
Bikaner.* Though the Rajput cliaracter of these miniatures is still discernible, they give the impression 
of being classical, though somewhat “ provincial " Mughal. This type remained long in ^hion, 
and was often copied, especially in the early 19th century, for such work as the Bhagavata Pm vna and 
Ganc^a Stotra, of which there are good examples in the Anup Singh Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, and 
elsewhere. The next to follow was Bir Singh Deo of Orchha (1602-1628)* whose palaces at Oichha 
and Datii rcvcd an odd, but harmonious eclecticism combining Gujarati, early Rajput, Malw*a and 
Mughal elements. These are also evident in the wall paintings, and in some Rasikptiya fragments 
executed for Bir Singh Deo's brother, TndrajTt Singh of Kachhoa.* Other wall paintings in the Raj 
Mandir at Orchha prove the complete victory of the Mughal style in the second half of the 17th century. 
At Jodhpur we can trace the same process during the reigns of Sur and Gaj Singh in the few fragments 
of painting preserved in other states'; the earlier royal collections at Jodhpur had been completely 
destroyed during Aurangzeb’s occupation of Marwir. 
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In Bikanei this process set in rather kte, for with Rai Singhji’s death the state had lost its prominejit 
positioa and many of its tesources. To the reign of Dalpat Singh may tentadvcly be attributed three 
R%ini pictures in the Ajli Ghosc CoUection, Calcutta' ; the prince depicted resembles the potmita 
of Dalpat Singh, and the architectural background is the Zenana Palace of Bikaner Fort, as it must 
have appeared at that time* Notwithstanding a suggestion of conteraporary Mughal ornament and 
architectural fonns, these miniatures still follow the early Rajput tradltiotL But the style is in decline. 
The composition is overcrowded with innumerable architectural details and scenes of court life, 
the sureness of line is gone, the spirit secularised, and only a certain decoradi'e charm is left, 

Anotlier aspect of this elaboration of a late style is presented by Jain book covers in gold lacquer, 
such as have been preserted at Bikaner,* Jodhpur, Paean-Anhilwada, and elsewhere. The history' of 
this technique is not yet ertplored. The scenes, Jain achaiyas preaching before Akbar or Jahangir, 
dancing girls, processions, auspicious symbols and so on, are executed either in outline or in bas-rdief, 
in a rather conventional style, iTic subsequent persecution of the Jains by Jahangir made an end to 
this luxury art. 

The following years leave a confused impression. Several widely dificring styles exist side by- 
sJdc in the old palace collections. That they had been collected at vatious places seems unlilcdy in the 
light of the general cultural trends under Sur Sbghji, Rather it seems that during these years, as again 
in the middle of the 19th century, Bikaner was the last refuge for the earlier Rajasthani art, now 
evmy'where on the retreat before the Mughal court fashions, A Bim-Masa (*' Twelve Months ”) 
series, of which only nine leaves remain, with its sentimental treatment and figures with too heavy 
heads and too short legs may be regarded as the last representative of the old Bik^cr school- Other 
mimatiircs, among them a Krishna-Murlidhar painted by Ramid Ahmad, son of GuUu, come very near 
to the “ Basohll ” paintings of the Panjab Himalaya. They are, as it w'ere, the “ Baroque phase of the 
early Amber school which was then disappearing. As already mentioned, there are strong reasons to 
take tlie Nurpur-Basohh school as a continuation of the Amber style ; these Bikaner pictures areaccord- 
ingly documents either of an intermediate stage of this migration or of a parallel, but shortlived move- 
ment. A third series includes a Ragmalsi of 33 pictures, witlv round heads, exaggerated eyes, vivid 
poses and rather crude architectural backgrounds, and examples in the Bharat fCala Bhavan, Benares, 
the Baroda State Museum,^ the Roerich Collection, and elsewhere. It may possibly form the link between 
the late Amber-Basohli style and a Mughal-Rajput style not rare in Jahan^r*s time, examples of which arc 
a RagmaJa of nine pictures at Bikaner, the fragmentary* Ragmalain Berlin (acquired by the Grand Elector 
of Brandenburg*), and other leaves at Baroda, Bombay, Benares and elsewhere. 

The Mughal style proper made its first appearance under Karan Singhji and Anup Singhjl, btttli 
of w'hom spent most of their time in the Mughal army and thus probably attached minor Mughal painters 
to their retinues. Rai Singh had already collected some good examples of Akbar’s court atelier. A 
portrait in Lallgarh fkilace (DR. 30) shows the old hero, sw’arthy, corpulent and weary, in a white 
p<tinted coat over flowxicd vermilion trousers, with golden pagii and shoes, and resting on a heavy 
stick. It is an excellent painting with the conventional lime-green background and slight 
indication of sky and grass, so characteristic of the official portraits of Jahangir’s court, and, though 
not signed, must have been made by the same famous masters who were responsible for the portraits 
in the Jah^glr Album ibtmetly at Berlin*, and others elsCTi'here. Either Rai Singhji or Sur Singhji 
must alscj have collected the pictures of two yoginis (DR. 58), which have theit counterparts in the 
Jahangir Album,' and die Perl (DN. zi) who is seated playing a harp, in a silver howdah on the back 
of a magic camel composed of various animals and ot drinking or spotting human ligures in Jahangln 
costume. A similar elephant (DN. ^3), a yogi reading in an hetmitage (DR. 59) and some clumsy 
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copies of the famous animal studies of Mansur, must bt>wcvcr be of the Shahjahan period. 

Of K.aran SinghjT we have two portraits in the best Shihiahan style (DR. i 3 DR. 36) i they 
reveal a rather slow-witted, but honest and energetic, almost obstinate character. Other portraits in 
Gangs. Nivis, Bikaner Fort, show Shahjahan—probably a careful, but not t.juite successful copy of 
an official portrait, rao Ratan Hada of Bundi (about 1605-1625) and Rao Slyaji of Kanauj, the founder 
of the Rathor dynast)’ (DN, 6). The latter is an imaginative ponrait,' inspired partly by the great 
Rai Singhji's giant 6gurc and partly by the Persian costume of the court of Shah ‘Abbas the Great 
a rather naive device to express the difference of time and culture, though the picture as a whole is a 
worthy accompli shment. 

Most pictures, however, deal with genre subjects. Some were presents ot artists, such as the 
Hindu serv ant girl (DR. 52) with a Chinese vase against a chocolate-brown back^und, submitted by 
Ustad Isa at the HoU festival, Saaii'af 1703 (1647). the Uttle Mughal princess in a flowered golden 
burka. on a black ground, presenied by the painter Mahmad in 1653, or the Mughal girl with a sherbet 
bottle (DR. 53), dated Sa/r/vaf 171B (1662). Others must have been ordered by Karan Singhji, as the 
artists have evidently made concessions to the taste of their Rajput employer. For, although the pictures 
arc executed in the best Mughal style of the Shahjahan period, the subjects arc frequently drawn from 
Hindi poetic iconography, and the conception is flatter and the colour scheme laid out in broad surfaces 
as in Rajput art. A Madhu-Madhavi Ragini (B3, No. 10) is, on the Other hand, completely .Mughal 
in spirit. It is not the idealised spirit of music, but a stupid zenana girl and her nurse, an old 
wrinkled woman looking rather like the traditional procuress of Indian romance. The faces are portraits, 
the scenery, with its lightning breaking down from a tain-heavy night sky. is treated with painstaking, 
but petty naturalism. Very similar is the treatment of a miniature of Khainiij Ragini.* 

A number of pictures represent ladies, alone, in groups or in the company of their maid-servants. 
One of the best (DR. 6a) shows a rani, dressed in gold brocade, sitting m the gatden on a silver throne 
covered wdth wine-red cushions. A girl fans her with a chamam, and an old woman with a stick, 
apparently some zenana supervisor, waits for a girl who brings the lady s pet parrot in its ca^. The 
charm of this miniamce lies not only in its masterly execution ; there is a strange tension in it, an ex- 
extreme naturalism on the one side, especially in the foliage of the trees reminiscent of the " Dutch 
mannerism *’ of Paolo Zaman,* and on the other the Rajput romantic idealism, expressed in the treat¬ 
ment of the heads set against the fiat lime-green background. 

In the other groups of ladies the predilection for gold is even more pronounced, a fashion charac¬ 
teristic of the Deccan, where Karan Singh had been stationed for the greater part of his military career. 
On the earliest of these* (DR. 61) he is represented as a young man in Jahan^ costume, sitting under 
a shamiyana on a garden terrace, and drinking the wine offered by a kneeling girl, while another fans 
him and a third, in the foreground, grinds curry powder. The cypresses and other trees of die garden, 
set off against a deep blue background, are, like the dull crimsons, yellows and reds, characteristic of 
Persian and Turkish painting which at that time exercised a strong influence on Bijapur art, as is 
also suggested by the extensive use of gflding. A similar picture is one of a lady at her milet (DR. 43). 
She kneels on a dais and puts on her jewellery, before a mirror which a maidsen’ont holds in front of her; 
another waiting maid is occupied with her fan. The garden background looks rather archaic, in the 
same tradition as the preceding picture ; the architectural details, however, arc already those of the early 
years of AuTangzeb’s reign. Though the lady is a Rajputni, her maid servants arc dressed in Mughal court 
costume, and this must reflect actual fashion, as in the early iBth century even the Rajput princesses had 
adopted ilughal dress,* which had of course, in its turn, been an adaptation of an earlier Rajpumi costume. 
Very charming is a small representation (DR, 13) of a delicate lady sitting on a gilded wicker chair in a 
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goJden pavilioiL Ta the foregiound the muimiiTing jets of a little tanW pk? by the side of a charopak 
tree; the sun sets in a gorgeous ecstasy of gold behind a lu^riant garden, and the lady and her maid 
dream of the husband fighting far away on the Deccan front. The picture is not quite fimshed, but 
love and nostalgia have combined to make it an intimate little mastcqiieceH 

Four miniatures, depicting ladies^ parties in a more realistic mood, must be included in this Dcccani- 
Aiughal group painted at Daulatabad, Tvt-o of these (DR. and 87), masterpieces of the 
highest quality, are very simil ar in style, though the first Is the work of a Hindu, Nathuram, and the other, 
painted in Samat 1722 {i66fi), by a Muslim, Hamid Rukn-ud-din (fig. 83). The hostess and her friend 
sit, et^radag each other, at the side of a small raised garden tank unth fountains. In the first picture they 
ate still occupied with a sumptuous meal, in the second they continue their feast with wine, assisted by 
^veral servant girls. The cypress garden—probably one of the many Mughal charbighs around Daulat- 
ibad or Autangaljad. where Karan Singhji hadlong been stationed—is again treated with that semi-Persian 
mannerism, which we have already noted as a characteristic of this group. But the elegant, nen-'ous 
draughtsmanship, the delicate harmony of colours, the perfection of technical execution, and the air of 
restrained and yet easy soda! distinction raise them to the highest level attained by xMughal art in the 
reigns of Jahangir and Shdijahan. Thm- are, in fact, superior to many official pictum of Shahjahan’s 
later penod, and certainly to those of Autangzeb's court. The third miniature (DR. 84) seems to be the 
work of sn assistant. Though individual figures are good, others are poor and out of balance, and the 
composition is weak although the pupil has tried to make this good by increasing the number of attendant 
tigures and introducing a group of girl musicians. The fourth picture (DR. £2), by Muhammad Gudarii, 
dated Samt'af 1712 (1656), strikes a satirical note. The banquet has become an orgy, the ladies are already 
tipsy and one has even lost her Mughal cap. 

Karan Singhji's painters at Bikaner could not compete with this DeccanI studio, though they, tew, 
worked in a senu-Mughal manner. One of their paintings shows Karan Singh, looking weary and 
sick, m a procession, perhaps on his remra from the Afghan front after the disastrous defeat of Shuja- 
« Khan. Another cepres^te Mm in a boat, enjoying the coolness of the Sursagsr Tank, and, tn the 
tockground, the walls of Bikaner Fort, including his own extensions, the Daukt, Fateh and Karan Parols. 
The execuuon is rather hesitant, though careful in the detaUa, the colours are dull anci dirty, and 
echoes r>f the late Akbari and Jahangiri style ate still felt. A Rigmaia of ,4 paintings, set in chocolate- 
brown margins decoMted with Mughal flower ornaments in gold, goes a step farther. Though details 

something of the earlier Rajput tradition 
of Dal^t and bm Si^h s tunc m the strict geometrical organfrarion of the scenes. However, in an¬ 
other Raginalaof oMy ta jUustrations, these archaisms disappear and we are confronted with the still 
rather simple beginnings of the characteristic BikSner style, which flourished under the liberal patronage 
of Karan Singh 5 successor, Anup Singhji. ® 

This Style however, did not appear before the last two decades of Anup Singhji’s reign when, a 
few y^s i^tcr the occupation of Marw'ar, the emperor Aurangzcb had been forced to retract his anti- 

understanding with Bikaner, Amber and Bundl, TTiis sccuritv per- 
mitt^ Anup bmghp to cany out the comprehensive schemes inspired his own cultivated kstes. 

nl! Singhji’s artists, especially Hamid Rukn-ud-din, and had 

placed occasional orders w.ffi v^ous Mughal painters. Nevertheless his extensive activity as a collector 

rr acquisitions and the work of his own painters. 
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young king, clad in a wondetful gold bcocode coat, is sutiouiidcd by a nmnbeT of courtiers i the style of 
the drawing is that characteristic of Persian art in the rime of Kiza’AbbSsJ, but the gorgeous colouring is 
purely Deccani, and the clouds on the horiaon resemble those on the early Rajput miniatures fiom the 
Orchha of Madhukar Shah. A portrai t of an otherwise unknown son-in-law of snitan Abu*l-Hassan Qutb 
Shah of Goloonda displajre the same qualities of colour, but the outline is si milar to that of Mughal 
painting, and has that dry quality common to all late Golconda paintings (fig. 90). There arc, funher, 
two oontempotary portraits of the two Maratha rulers, SivajT and his son Sambhuji, the latter the work of 
a certain Hasan, and dated Samvat 1743 (1687). Two illustrated Persian manuscripts, Nhami's Laila- 
MainOn^ and Sa'di’s Gulistan (DN. 5, 15, 17, ao, 38, 41, 48), of the school of Rka ‘Abbisi, and a Turkish 
set of illustrations, apparently for an unfinished manuscript of Hamdl's Yusuf-ii-Zulaikh 5 (149^)* 
must also be mentioned here. Whether two GujaxSti-Mughal miniatures, one depicting a “ European 
lady ” in a high " Stuart ” collar, the other a yogini, had also been acquired by ;\nup Singhji, is difficult 
to say though it seems probable. Both have the protruding almond-shaped e^cs, the heritage of 15th 
centiiiy' Jain painting*; the latter, of which replicas are found elsewhere, is probably an Imaginative 
portrait of Mira Bii, the favourite mystic poetess of Gujatat.* 

Whether the Mughal miniatures of this period were commissioned by Atiiip Stnghjl or otherwise 
acquired. Is even more difficult to decide. A series of small pictures of girls (DR. 4# 45 > 73 i No. i, 
By No, 4), lonely, pensive, carrv'ing china vases, or playing with fireworks or with a blue buck, seem 
to have been artist’s presents (nazarsj to the governor of .Adoni j one is signed by a Qislm 
Jal-Mnhammad. Some rather indifferent copies (DR. 5 : Lady on a Couch \ DR. 95 : A prince listen¬ 
ing to an old woman, possibly a procuress ; DR, 80: “ Nurjahan ”* DN. 30: Hawk and Butterflies; 
DN 31 : Laila-Majniin) may be rather incidental purchases. 

There is another genre picture (DR. 44). On a moon-lit garden terrace leading from a bed room, 
a young prinoc embraces a girl on his lap. The subject is not rare in later Indian art, but it is signed by 
Aniip Singh’s loyal court painter, Rulm-ud-din, and dated S&mvai 1735 (1678-1679). How could a 
courtier, and moreover a Muslim, dare to submit such a " frivolous ” picture to his lord at the very 
moment when Auragzeb was making Iris second effort to aomhilate the Hindu kingdoms, and when 
.Anup Singh was struggling with Banmalldas for the thmnc of Bikaner ? Anup Singhjl, though 
magnanimous, could be cruel and. if necessary, did not shrink from murder. W'as, then, the picture 
intended as an allegory to wish the tuler future domestic liappiness after the poisoning of Banmalidls 
in 1679 and the acknowledgment by Aurangzeb of .Anup Singh as raji ? Though Anup Singh 
was the eldest legitimate son of Karan Singhji, he must then have been still comparatively young, much 
younger than the pretender Banmaltdas ; for the portraits of 1694 and 1693 show a man still in his 
forties, and his first children were born not before 1689 and 1690. Anup Singh’s Sesodk tini, who 
later became the mother of Sarup Singhjl, must have been still very young ; in any case the painter 
would not have dared to pfjrtray her. 

If such a possibility is conceded, other genre pictures appear in a different light. In one of them 
(DR. 64) a richly-diessed rani with her retinue pays a visit at night to a sadhu, sitting under a mango 
tree before his cave, and listens to his teachings. In another (DR. 63) a ” Mughal princess and her 
suite, in riding costumes and armed with rifles, have stopped at a hermitage in the trills and offer presents 
to a kanphata yogi or yoginL In a third (DR. 93) a lady is praying before a linga (Bhairavi Raginl). 
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Though the subjects arc cotnmoji in later “ Mughal ” art, these miniatures must have been painted in 
Bikaner, The first is dated in the same critical year Samvai 1735, second is so similar in st\'le that it 
cannot be separated from the first, and the third, though different, contains so many elements of early 
Mughal art that it frannot be placed later; and in all of them there is the characteristically Rajput flat, 
linear conception. And, as in those years of intolerance a Mughal princess would never Itavc visited 
a sadbu, the princess must be a rani who had already accepted the Mughal court fashion. Since in 
the 17th century Rajput painting hardly ever included religious subjects outside the Krishnaliia circle, 
these scenes form u sort of devotiorals, expressions of the anxiety of Hindu society in the days of 
.Aurangz£b’'s persecution. Perhaps they may be even interpreted as records of real events in those da?s 
when Banmatldas was marching on Bikaner at the head of Mughal contingents and Anup Singh^s 
family was probably removed to holy Kollyat or some other place of refuge. This background of 
actual experience explains the intensity of feeling in these pictures. 

Then (he mood of the paintings became brighter. Anup Singhji had become governor of 
Aurangabad; after the capture of Golconda he was raised to the rank of maharaja, and soon 
afterwards bccaine military governor of the Kamatak districts round Adoni, About the same 
time the Sesodia rani must have joined her husband, and possibly a picture (DR. 7) showing 
a prince on a throne, listening to a girl musician and with hk wife seated or his left leg, 
may refer to this happy reunion, for it is dated 1687. Another (DR. 8), dated 1689 and depicting 
a lady at her toilet, on a costly throne with golden cushions, may refer to the birth of her son 
Sarup Singhji. The strict seclusion of Rajput ladicji^ docs not make such an identification 
impossible. We have actual portraits of Rajput princesses*; and Captain Boileau who visited Bikaner 
tn i8jy makc^ it dear that these genre pictures, though anonymous to the outride world, were real 
portraits of ranis and princesses. The pictures here discussed, works of a venerable old man, were 
intended for the aenana. It is, thus, tempting to connect another ladv's portrait (DR. 42) with Anup 
Singh's Rajavat Rani, who bore him Sujan Singh in 1690. She kneels ort a high dais under a mango 
tree and purs on tw’o wreaths. Far beyond the zenana court the view' goes out over tlic wide moun- 

scenery bathed in blue moonlight. A similar moonlit scene forms the background to one of Anup 
Smghji's portraits (DN, 5) of those same years (Frontispiece), 

Fortun^ely wc are on a firmer ground with other minianires. cspecialJy with the numerous por¬ 
traits ol ^up Singh, of his brothers, and of other rdarives and friends. In a fine, coloor-hcighiened 
drav,ting (DR. 17) m the best Shalijahan style, very similar to that of his fatlier (DR. 23), Aivup Singhji is 
portrayed as a young boy, bow and arrows in his hands. .Another (DR 18), an excellent example of 

shows the prince approximately at the time of his accession to the throne ; 
a third PN. 5) r^rcsents the lord of Adoni galloping on a brown charger through moonlit mountain 
scemery (Frontispiece); m the fourth, dated 1695 and now in the Agarchand Nahm coUection, the head 
only IS drawn, appar^dy by the same Bikaner master who bad executed an, already discussed, Ragmala 
for Karan Smghji. Other potuahs arc devoted to his brothers. Kdn Singh (DR. 37; and DN, 

^ j another by Nathii, 1687-8), his 

son Raghunath ^gh pR.33), and finally to Mohan Singh (DR. 34). ^ strong and valiant warriors, 
but none^dowed with ^e shrewd btelligcnce, broad outlook, reticence and fierce energy of Anup 
Smghji. Other portrait (DN. 54. etc.) represent Bar Singh Deo ICachhwiha or ShekhavaC'a comrade 
m arms and^ friends of .Anup Singh. He seems to be the same person as Bir Singh Raesalot of 
Khandela who was Aurangzeb’s commander of Panhala in 1701. 

The dWemice bew«n Aeup Staghji and his brothers is most appsrea, in o “ Hunt of MuhMji 
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Sd Anup Singhjl ” by a MughaJ painter, Rashid^ and dated Samvat 1750 (1694) (fig. 77). There the 
maharaja and his brothers, side by side on elephants, close in on some lions, which a file of shouting and 
gesdculating beaters on water bufialocs are driving towards the princes. It is a first-iate work of con^ 
sidciable size (10 tn^X 13-2 in.), in a chocolate-brown frame decorated with golden Chin ese dragons, 
phoenises, and herons attacking bears. The picture itself, of the prcdonunantly green colour- 
scheme characteristic of many Mughal paintings betw'cen 1680 and 1720, includes a great number of 
human and anlmaJ types, excellently observed, and in some cases obviously inspired by European 
prototypes. Mughals, Rajputs, Dcccanjs and Arabs are pictured, all with their chaiacteristic physi¬ 
ognomies and in various carefully-drawn costumes. The painter must have been trained in the best 
tradition of Sh^jalian*$ later years and probably worked for the emperor, before the disastrous im¬ 
perial war policy forced him to enter the service of an influendaJ Rajput prince; for two miniacures in 
the Chcstcr-Ueatty Collection, London^ and one in the British Museum* which show the Emperor 
Aurangzeb hunting in the Dcccan highlands, w’cre the obvious though weaker prototypes of this 
painting and of that of Maharaja Kunwar Karan Singh hunting (see below'), Later miniatutes show 
Rashid (Rajid) already absorbed into the Bik^ct-Rijput school developing under Anup Singhji's 
patronage, 

The picture is retrospective, as in ifi94 the maharaja’s brothers were dead.* This is also the case 
with several other historical or semi-historjeal paintings. Karan Singhji appears as a young prince 
(Maharaj Kunwar), playing polo or hunting black buck, in two pictures by Ustad Muhammad, 1694, 
which are charming, though conventional works of the later Aurangzeb school. Or Aurangzeb b 
hunting lions (DN. 2) in a rough jungle area enclosed by nets ; though the draughtsmanship is some¬ 
what crude and the figures rather petty, the slope of the jungle down to a dry nulla, with its wild life, 
is exceptionally well observed. A last coloured draw'ing (DN. 32), inspired by one of the war scenes 
in the South Kensington Akbar-Nama* but unfinished and poorly drawn, seems to refer to the siege 
of Golconda in 1686-87. I* ^ graphic description of the bloody, but successful Rajput attack on 
the fort gate which W'on Anup Singhjl the eir^eror’s gratitude. 

Though all these paintings were executed at tire order of Anup Singhji, they form p>art of contem¬ 
porary Mughal painting, and in few is one made to feel the Rajput taste of the patron. The position, 
how'ever, is revers<^ in two comprehensive pictorial works begun by Anup Singhjl, a " Rasikpriya " 
of which 187 beautiful miniatures have been preserved, and a " Bhagavata Purina ” of w'hich 87 illus- 
trarions are still extant. The first was almost completed during his reign, but work on the second 
was only begun and continued late into the 19th cenrucy. 

The " Rasikpriya ” was begun, at the time of the siege of Golconda, by the old Rukn-ud- din* and 
vigorously continued until the maharaja’s death at Adoni, when the work came to a temporary stand¬ 
still (figs. 78, Bo, 9j). In 1712 Sujan Singhjl resumed it, so that W'hcn he returned home from the Deccan, 
the set was more or less completed, though some Utuscraiions W'cre replaced—in the old styde—even as 
late as in the reign of Gaj Singhjl. Rukn-ud-din had trained a number of assistants, Muhammad Ustad 
Bacj, Lutf, Not (i), Nor Muhammad, Gulu and Hasan, son of Ustad A hma d. Rukn-ud-din seems to have 
died or retired about 1696, w'hen Hasan probably became the head of the studio. Under Sujln Singhjl, 
Nun had become the principal master, and probably the latcstcontributor(i75z) was Ustad Isa Muhammad. 
The combined efforts of this line of Muslim artists created a work of genuine Rajput spirit and great 
beauty, which is rather enhanced by the inhetent tension of Mughal and Rajput art ideals. Some vital 
elements of the old Rajput tradition they must have taken over from the lock Bikaner studio, but this 

^ pit. $4 Uhl 91 i ^ Scow Or. I&, foL 29. quoied iblfl 
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influence should not be overestimated.* Instead, they completely absorbed the spirit of cl^sie Hindi 
poem% an easy task among the Hindu poets and pandits with whom Anup Singhji sorrounded Mmsdf. 
And they must also have carefnlly studied the old illustrated picture sets of Rai Singhji s time* For 
many features have been taken over from the old Bundela., Dhiindhlii and Mirw'iri sets : forms of 
clouds and trees, tempicSj tow^ers and domes, costumes and mirrors^ yellow backgroimds* and above 
all the division of the pictures into homontaj registersi with the ligiires hanging in the air, and the 
four sub-scenes* Other figui^, on the other hand, must have been inspired by *4nup Singhji 9 collec¬ 
tion of old Hindu bronzes ; for often RadhikI looks like some Devi image, and her maid-servant like a 
Dipa-Lakshmi, HoTve^'cr^ the artists tried carefully ro hide these archaic elements by means of various 
** namraJistic ” de^dccs, and over rhe whole they spun a lovely romance full of charming observadons 
of every phase of contemporary Hindu life i forest and helds, irrigation canals and gardens, rivulets 
and lakes i the heat of noon and the showers of the monsoon rains, starx}' and moon-lit nights j cow^s, 
snakes, tigers, owls, mynas ; villagers and cowherds, churning butter and hammering jewelry, pan- 
sellers and guardsmen; and, finally, all the aspects of Rajput court and zenana Life« The palaces rise, 
like towers, on simple ogival vaults and develop into storeys of increasingly rich Mughal architecture ; 
in the earliest miniatures the style of Jahangir and Sii^jahan prevails^, kter the more pompous style of 
Aunngzeb^s reign picdominates. The costunies arc Hindu, though Mughal features occasionally 
intrude even into the kdies^ dresses. Krishna, in yellow dhod and golden crown, and Radha in a 
gold brocade costume, are depicted in dalliance, separation and umon, anger and anguish, disagreement 
and courtship; and the maid-scr^'ants act as helpers and go-betwxensH Despite roguery and sendmmtaht)', 
the scenes arc perv'aded by a tense erotic passion which is heightened by a wealth of ornament of the 
most beautiful design and colour. It is not the Braj country around Mathura in Northern India, it is 
the heavenly Brinda Grove in Sri Krishna's Vaikuntha Heaven, mystic scene of the eternal love between 
God and the soul* 

Thf Vktoty of Mugia/ Pmniifjg. 

The years after Aniip Singhji's death saw not only a great political, but also a cultural revolution. 
At the ver)" moment that the Mughal Empire began to crack up, the great ruler, connoisseur and scholar 
was foliowed by two minors, whose mothers acted as regents. During this tdgime those who really 
held the reins of power, tried to amuse the young Suj^ Singh as long as possible with the pleasures 
of the zenana* Painting was not only a mirror, but also a necessary ingredient of zenana life. Anists 
were to be had for the asking, and thus it is not surpriring that Sujin Singh's reign produced innumer¬ 
able minianircs, well es:ecuted and decorath e, but not of any exceptional quality^—^pictures of girls 
in all moods, in pretty costumes or undressed, at oil stages of their toUet, at games, singing, playing 
musical instruments, setting off fire works, looking at the moon, in lo^ e^ drinking, tipsy* These 
pictures are small, nervous, almost neurasthenic. And innumerable religious pictures (fig* 79) appeared 
again after a long period when hardly any leUgious subjects had been painted. But they are not deeply 
religions; they mirror rather the mythological imagination of the zenana, gods and goddesses like 
dancing girls in £mcy dress, pretty, fashionabk% entrancing, but not cosmic symbols and visions. And, 
of course, the darlings of all women, Krishna and Radha, have again received the plane of hotiour, 
though other gods also wm importance^ especially the old state deidcs^ Laksluhinatha and Kamiji. 

Under these circumstances tlie Bhagavata Purana^ or rather its toth Skandha, the story of K ri&hna^s 
childhood, boyish pranks and dalliance with the milkmaids of Gokui, naturally came again into favour* 
Under Anup Singhji only a few illustrations had been coimpieted. Now the work was resumedt fit^t 
in imitation of the style of the big Rasikpriya sedes, but soon detetioratmg into naivet^ of composi¬ 
tion and pettiness of figure-drawings covered however with innumerable details and elaborate ornament 
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in many colours and gold. But; at the time of Suj^ Suighjl’s deatf) hoidly a quarter had been completjcd, 
and successive gennrations of andsts added pictutc aftet picture. Under Zoriwar Singhji late Mughal 
infixience became perceptible; under Gaj SinghjT not only did the aniStic quality improve, but the 
Mnghal "Baroque^’ tj'pology vvas introduced; under Surat Singhji it degencratod into a nervous decorative 
pattern; and in the 19th century Jaipur and Jodhpur painters had to keep alive the dying tradition, 

Hotvever, other pictures must be regarded as serious works of art and historical documents. 
There is a beautiful miniature (DN.33), probably near Aurangabad, a present of Anup Singh’s painter, 
Ustad Murad, depicting young Sujan Singhji shooting herons, in the company of young concubines and 
other girls, &om the terrace of aluxuiiaus garden house built in the elaborate late-Mughal architecture of 
Aurangzeb’s time. Though the artist has not succeeded in reproducing the rather difficult posture of 
the shooting prince, the excitement of the young folks is well caught, and the effect of the warm garden 
scene against the grey and gold of the garden house is veiy pleasing. Another miniature (Lallgarh 115 
[-245J), in the same ivarm and sumptuous manner, is very curious (fig, 81). It shows a vroman, in ascetic’s 
garb, on whom arc waiting two women attendants of the court with a hooka and a sherbet bottle in a 
luxurious palace garden. The scene is unusual, and it is obvious that the ascetic must have been a lady of 
high rank. As the picture is dated 1712, when Sujan Singhji must himself have assumed the reins of 
government, might it be that at that time the rani retired from the world ? In 1715 she appears on another 
picture, (DR. 57) in a quince-coloured dress, sacrificing to three small golden idols under a lonely tree ; 
and probably a third picture (DR. 3), an illustration of Bhalrav! RaginI, also refers to her. Adijt Kunwor 
De^T died some years later, in 1721.' One year after the date of the last miniature, in 1716, Sujiu 
Singhji is portrayed on a prancing horse, armed with shield and spear, as commander of his Rithor 
contingents. But in 1719 he returned to Bikaner. On a good painting (DR. 90* fig, 84), we see him in 
front of Rli Nivas Palace on a bttic roofgarden nowoccupied by the Gaj Mandir Chowk, smoking a hooka 
and looking down over the parapet where, far-off, the outlines of the Anup Sigar Garden glimmer 
in the night (fig. 84 ). He is accompanied by his maharanl, Abhai Kunwar Jais^mam* or a favourite 
concubine, who is dressed in trousers and a long transparent costume with frilled collar and starched cap 
in the latest Mughal ^hion, like all Rajput ladies of rank between about 1670 and 1760. The same lady 
appears in another miniature in the Batoda State Museum, resting at the foot of a garden terrace, sur¬ 
rounded by her ladies-in-waiting, the maharaja sitting above, smoking bis hooka. He looks already 
rather dull and addicted to opium. A charming small picture of a princess, in Alughal dress, embracing 
her playmate, who is wealing the traditional Idindu costume and looking at the moon, may perhaps 
depict one of the maharaja’s daughtets (1732). In two miniatures wc sec also the heir-appatent, Zorawar 
Singhji. The earlier one (DR.) by Ahmad Murid, 1722, competently executed, but pett)' and ill- 
proportioned, shows the timid boy on a gigantic prancing horse. The other (DN. 56), however, 
once the property-of the Jain Jinasiddha Suri, is a beautiful piece. Zorawar Singh is shown hunting 
on horseback ; to the “ Sar ” in the Thar desert, where after the monsoon some water has accumulated, 
game of all sorts has come; a cheeta has already killed a boar (?); a hawk is bringing down a white 
heron ; one courtier has shot a hare ; lions wander beyond a dune ; and the sun sets behind a lonely 
palmtree. In this picture Mughal naturalism and Rajput idealism unite to produce a perfect impression 

of tlie bloom and beautv of life, 

* 

To Sujan Singh’s last years belong the three beautifully painted doors in the Sujao Mahal (figs. 
37 and 38), The leaves of the larger central door are each, divided into five panels depicting mothers 
suckling their babies on a bed, surrounded by attendants, and girls dancing or playing musical 
instruments. The leaves of the smaller lateral doors arc each filled with a figure of a girl musician, 
who is stzinding on the bank of a small pond under a hill crowned by a rhbami^ around which the 
monsoon clouds gather. 
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These last paiDtixigs reveal a development away ftoin the Mughal tnannec. The tiidltioii of the 
painters was unbroken. Anup Singhjl’s painters—Rashid (1698), Nur Muhammad, Q^im GuUil, 
Ustad Muhammad (1715), Ust^ Isa (i7i6)^ontinued to work, though in time others joined them— 
Sayali (Sayyid or Sayyid Ali ? ) Hassan, Ustad Ahmad Murad (circa 1705 and 172a), Gangaram (i 73 j). 
and Ustad Muhammad Ahmad (1745)- Bnt the change of ndlieu must have alfected the style of the 
pictures* In the first decade after Anup Singh's death the " nervous ” zenana Mughal style seems to 
have been at its peak. Then it declined, the figures lost balance and proportion. After the rcrum to 
Blkan« it recovered, but became more and more Raj pur. Colour contrasts replace chiaroscuro, the 
lines are simplified to grand, though still subdued curves, satis and skirts begin to stand off in swinging 
outlines, shadowing is ccduced to a slight indication of modelling, and the ornamental pattern wins 
increasing importance. Some pictures r emin d one of the work of the Kishangarh school, though 
the)' have no connection with It. But this development was again brought to a standstill' by the 
war with Abhai Singh of Jodhpur. D uring 2 k)rawai Singhjl's reign hardly any pictures seem to 
have been executed, except the coatinuadoa of the Bhagavata Purana set. And when Bikincr art 
recovered during the first twenty years of Gaj Singhjl’s prosperous reign, it again experienced another 
wave of Mughal influence. 

Tn these years even the loose federation into which the Mughal Empire had disintegrated, dissolved, 
the Panjab and Doab were dcv'astated, and by the middle of the fifties Mughal art was finally ruined. 
Thus another batch of refugee artists joined the Bikaner court. 

One group must have come from Lahore. For we find the motif of the Peris (in pointed early 
Mughal caps) at that time not only on the ceilings of the Chandar Mahal and Gaj Mandir at Bikaner, 
but also on those of Bakhat Singh’s palace at Nagaur and in the Tlji-Maji Temple at Jodhpur in Rij- 
putana, and in the L'm^ Singh’s kothl, fh-fa 1760, at Brahmor in the Chamba Himalaya, where it is 
combined with the Giristian semph type. The source of this motif wliich otherwise is not common in 
later hlughal art, can only have been Lahore where it first appears in the tCe mosaics of Akbar's and 
Jahangir’s fort.® That these pens were intended to represent Indian minor deities, apsaras or surasmi- 
darts, is evident from the paintings and reliefs of various temples in Rajputan^ where they figure in 
mythological scenes, e.g. in the Parivanatha at Merta Road. The leader of this group of painters was 
possibly Ustid Shah Muhammad Ahu Rcro, who became Gaj Singhjt’s chief painter. 

Others came via Meiti, like Ustad Abu Q^Im and his son, whereas the antecedents of Hasan 
Mahmud, Ustad Abu Mahmud and Ustad Muhammad cannot be traced, though some may have come 
from the Delhi side. At least the frieze:* of hunting scenes around the small south-western veranda of 
the Phiil Mahal approaches so near to the style of the Oudh school of Shujl‘-ud-daula that one is tempted 
to connect its painter with the establishment of Safdar Jang, second nawab of Oudh ftr>d prime minister 
of Ahmad Shah. 

Probably we may attribute to this group also a new treatment in pictures of women. For during 
Gaj Singh $ either years portraits or genre pictures of pretty giris played a hardly less important role 
than in Sujin SinghjI 5 time. Of course, the old types were repeated, but by their side appear small 
panel'llke pictures with light'green backgrounds showing a diminutive girl, represented as about an inch 
high, sitting on the branch of a willow, pensive, expectant, playing on a sTtnr or dancing (DR. 71, 
1747; DR- 74; dr. _ji, 1771; DN. 14; DN. 25, DN, zB. DN. 19, etc.; an dahorarion PL V). The groups 
of Sujan Singh and with his queen were also mutated. Two versions which probably were intended only 
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for the eyes of the young mlcr, have later been labelled " Jahangir and Nurjahan,” cither &om tgnorance 
or because of their erotic character* But they are evidently portraits of Gaj Singhji with one of his queens 
or concubines.' Gaj Singhji seems, in his later years at any rate, to have been very strict in regard to public 
decorum. Despite his weU-known weakness for women, there are very few later paintings devoted to 
zenatta subjects, and most of these have been imported £com Jodhpur, 

Most of the later pictures are single or group portraits of the ruler and his son Raj Singb. On the 
hnest of these (DR. 18), which is not dated, but must have been painted about 1765-1770, Gaj Singhji 
holds coundJ witii his most trusted advisers on the terrace of the Gaj Mandir (hg. 85), Dressed in the 
somewhat estravagant and pompous fashion of the time—an cjtaggeratioa of the Mughal £ishion under 
Farmkhsiyar, —the latest with which the Rajputs had been in direct contact—-he sits on a silver throne 
and listens to the reports of four kneeling and one standing councillor fthe latter a Muslim). Behind him 
there rises the new £a^dc of the Gaj Mandir . whereas in the background the vine bowers of the Gaj Sagai 
garden and the tower of the Aniip Sagat can be seen in the night. The artist has not only given a 
careful and harmonious rendering of the scene, but has also succeeded in bringing out the atmosphere 
of night and the play of the candle light as beautifully as any Mughal anist. Of course, even this 
miniature cannot compare with the delicacy and spirit of the best works of Kar a n and Anup Singhji’s 
time. Another (DN. 49), dated Samat 1B30 (1773-1774) represents the return of Gaj Singhji from the 
Bhato expedition (fig. 76), Qad in a golden costume, his shield before him, the maharaja rides on a 
richly painted and capaiMoncd elephant at the head of his army, To the sounds of a band the state 
banners arc carried before the ruler, who is surrounded by liis personal attendsnta. In the background 
the columns of the army, led by their officers, march over the banen plain towards the city, where the high 
spire of the Bh^dasar Temple is already \'isible on the horizon, A gay and animated picture, it reveals 
hands of very dliferent ttadition and mastery, Mughal and Rajput, meticulous and pompous, careless 
and vivid. In a third group (Gaj jMandir, North Gallerj'), dated Sam'ai 1814 (1760-1761), the maharaja 
sits on the marble terrace of his hunting scat at the lake of Gajoer, in the company of his son Raj Singhji 
and of his most trusted mioistcr, Mehta Bakhtawar Singh, In the bluish background beyond the lake 
troops are passing, perhaps in preparation of a battue. In a fourth mimature (DN.3). the scene of 
whi^ is also Gajner, Gaj Singhji appears only in the distance, riding on an elephant in the midst of 
his troops. The chief scene is reserved for the heir-^apparent, riding, in an extravagant costume, 
on a grey horse. His hunieis show to htm a dead deer and some birds shot on the shore of the lotus- 
covered lake. This prominence given to tlte prince may be due to the fact that the picture was sub¬ 
mitted by the painter Qasim in 1765, when Gaj Singh constructed Rajgarh Fort and named it after his 
son. Relations between father and son slowly became tense, however, until in 1775 R^j Singh rebelled, 
then sought asylum at Deshnoke, and at last fled to Jodhpur. This bittemess is visible in another 
portrait of the prince (Ganga Nivas) which is not dated, but cannot be much eadier than 1775. 

/. LaU R5jput Painting twd the End of the Mughai SebooL 

Daring the latter part of Gaj Singhji's reign, that is after 1765, the Mughal style lost its influence 
over the RT kan er Court, Delhi, now a mete shadow of its former self, had ceased to lead the fashion. 
Instead, an intensive cultural life had developed at the Rajput courts, which was more and more shaped 
by the personal tastes of the rulers and their nobles, in Bikaner the change set in with Gaj 
Singhjrs visits to Jodhpur, Jaipur and Nathdwara, but it was very gradual and was not completed 
until the generation of refugee artists had died out. But this did not mean the end of Mughal painting 
in Rajputina. Mughal painters continued to work in smaller places such as Mefti, and occasionally 
also for the Rajput courts through the whole of the i8th and even the early i^tb century. We have 
examples of genuine Mu ghal miniatures executed not only for Surat, Ratan and Sardir Singhji of Bikaner, 
but also for Bijai, Rhlm and Man Singh of Jodhpur, and Sawai Madho, Piatap, Jagat 11 and Jai Singh 111 
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of Jaipur, even for Sansar Cband II of K.^grai But the style was dead and had lost its authonty, 
though for us it is often interesting as a standard of comparisoii with contemporary Rajput art. 

We have already seen that during the last years of Suj^ Singhji the Rajput style is the predominant 
clement in Bikini painting. The same tendencies were at work^ of course, in the other states, 
in Jaipur*, cspecisdly during the late years of Saw^ai Jai Singh and under Sawai Jsrl Singh, and 
in Jodhpur^ under Abhai and Bakhat Singh. However* as these states had not to pass through such a 
crisis as Bikaner under Zorawar Singhji, there was no collapse of artistic life and* they assimilated the 
wave of Mughal induciice between 1740 and 1760 with less diHiculty than Blk^er. Thus, for instance, 
the wall paimings in Bakhat Singh's zenana at Nagaur= arc already early examples of the new Rajput 
style then developing. Related to them may be an expressive Tor! Ragini (B.3 No. 23) at Lailgaih 
palace, w'hich already anticipates the later evolution of the Jodhpur style, especially the leaf-shaped 
eyes and the line of the body, and two portraits, of maharaja Ajit and Abhai Singh of Jodhpur, in the Gaj 
Mandir. The first representative of the Jaipur school was Katiram Jaipuiiya, who painted a portrait 
of Gaj Singhji (DR. 16) in 1764, at the time when the toaharaja betrothed his daughter Sardir Kaur 
to Sawai PrithvI Singh, son of Sawai Madho Singh. 

However, the Mughal tradition, though fast deditiing, lasted until the eighties. It was partly 
kept alive by the copying of histoxical portraits, a custom which had already started under Suj^ Singh, 
became common under Gaj Singh, when imaginary portraits of the eatly Bikaner rulers were first 
introduced (e.g, the Bikaji, by Ustad Abu Mahmud, at Gang! Nivas), and degenerated* by the midcUe of 
the 19th century, into innumerable pitiable portraits of the whole fine of rnah^j^. The portraits of 
Gaj Singhji’s time maintain a reasonable standard, t.g, those of Suian Singh, 17S4* Mohan Singh, 1784, 
Anirudh Singh, son of Padom Singh, 1767 (all at Ganga Nivas), or even that of Gaj Singhji liimself by 
Hasan Mahmud, 1786. 

In the later oHicial portraits AlughaJ and Rajput elements appear side by side. For instance, in 
the " Return of Gaj Singhji £tom the Bhatti Expedition (DN. 49, fig. 76), the mahaiaja, tus elephant, the 
army in die background and the sceneiy have been executed strictly in the Mughal tradition, whereas the 
soldiers of his personal suite are the work of a completely diflerent, Rajput hand . This dualism is 
evident also in the Gajner gioups and finally in a rich, but rather crude Baramasa set, where Gaj Singhp's 
portrait is introduced practically on every page. ' 

The pure Rajput style, with its flat surface treatment. Bowing lines, simple colour contrasts and 
mystic romanticism, is found in the decorative paintings of the Chandar and Phul Mahal. Their style is 
fundamentally the same as that m the wall paintings of Bakhat Singh’s zenana at Nagaur.* But the 
“ Rldha- K n sh na Dcxirs ” in the Sal (Vestibule) of the Chandar Aiahal liave been modelled on the lateral 
doors of the Sujln Mahal. The panels are longer and narrower. Tlie clouds at the top have dis¬ 
appeared and die mountain has been reduced to a mere formula, whereas the Jumna river in the fore¬ 
ground has been covered with lotuses and small herons, The elegant figures of Krishna Murlidhar 
and of the gopi (Radha) with her small tcay of gifts are elongated and of a perfect beauty of line. Krishna 
stands on a lotus. Radha is dressed in the traditional peasant girl’s costume. All the doors repeat 
the same composition wtith only slight variation, partly due to the repainting of some scenes in Surat 
Singhjl's time. A much greater variety prevails in the tiicze round the cornice of the Phul Mahal. 
As a matter of fact it consists of two different sets. That along the West, North and East walls is 
devoted to the Krishna-Ltla ; B r i ndab an and Gokul, cows driven home by the gopas and gopis (*' Hour 
of Cowdust, Rnslina on a hill top, the Wish Cow (Kamadhenu), the Salvation of the Elephant King, 
on the West side; Krishna raising Mount Govardhana* Govardhana protecting, w4th out stretched 
bands, the gopas, Knshna and Sudama, Dana Lila, Krishna playing the flute amongst the cows, 
on the North side j Krishn a at the Holi festival, Krishna in Vaikiuitha (?), bathing milkmaids, 
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on the Hast side. The scenes, now so dark fiom varnish that they can be seen only with the help of a 
ladder, merge one into the other. They are loosely composed and rather conventional, but of great 
charm. Mount GovardKan’s many hands remind one of Amenophis IV’s gracious god, Aton, in the 
ancient Egyptian reliefs of the New Kingdom. The southern cornice and the beam separating the 
ceiling of the southern extension from the rest of the room seem to be later additions and their 
rather indhleretit pictures, copied from some poor Ragmila and Nayika sets, cannot compare with the 
original frieze. 

Parallel to the almost liieratic aestheticism of these paintings there developed a more popular 
style content naively to tell a story. The most interesting example of this type (DN. 51) shows us the 
wedding procession of prince Raj Singh under the walls of Bikaner Fort. Behind a mounted band, 
an elephant with the state ikg, horses and dancing girls, rides the prince, who is about 15 years old. He 
is seated on an elephant in a golden howda and surrounded by a crowd of attendants. Next there follows 
the palanquin of the bride accompanied by maids, attendants and soldiers. A cavalcade of nobles brings 
up the rear. From the jhatokha of the Karan Mahal, Gaj Singhji views the procession. This rather 
crude, though exact miniature is important for the architectural history of Bikaner as the oldest complete 
view of most of the Fort palaces. In a similar style are the rather crude illustrations in the " Phutkar- 
Ratin ” and " Suda Budu Salinga rl Bat ” manuscripts, both novels, of the Anup Singhji Library 
(W [t8] W [t?]) a number of late Jain miniatures and tolls in the Agarchand Nahta Collection. 

After the brief interlude of Raj Singh]i’s reign of ten days, wHch has been commemorated by a 
single portrait (DR.) of the sick man, sitting heavily on a silver throne and smoking a hooka, and by 
another of the sickly baby Pratap Singh pR.], in the Oudh style of Asaf^ud daula, the new styde reached 
its full mafurity under his successor Surat Singh, though in the official portraits of the niicr, where ii 
had always been strongest, Mughal influence lingered on until the early 19th century'. 'I'hus in Surat 
Singhjt’s earliest portrait (DR. 15), by UstM Ahmad Qasim, possibly a replica of a picture seat to 
Bijai Singh of jodihpur with other tokens of friendship in 179T, there is sull a perceptibk Mughal strain, 
though the draw'ing is purely Rajput. It is weaker in the excellent portrait of Surat Singhji on horse¬ 
back (DN, 1), which, from its scenery, seems to refer to the foundation of Suratgarh in 1799 and is 
evidently modelled on the portrait of Gaj Singhji mounted on an elephant (" Return from the Bhatti 
Campaign,” DN. 3); it has almost disappeared in the group pR. 24, fig, 8i), by L’stad Qasim, which 
shows the Jodltpur pretender Dhonkal Singh, and the baby prince Ratan Singh on the maharaja’s lap, 1809 
(fig. 81); it has completely disappeared in the picture (DR, 3^) bis conference with guru Ayasji 
Deonatliji, the Kanphata spiritual guide of Man Singh of Jodhpur, 1813* and in the single portrait of the 
maharaja on horseback (DN. 7) by Ustad Isha Abu Gajdhar (about 1810-20). Instead, the flow of lines 
achieved an unprecedented harmony and suren^s about 1800, and began to decline during the last two 
decades of Surat Singh jl’s reign. F aahions readied the very limit of extravagance. 1 he turbans (kirkidar 
pagrl) of the aristocracy were piled up like towers-—^the Jaisalmerl people derided them as " camel 
pack-saddles ”—costumes W'ere as stiff and voluminous as crinolmes, and eyes were elongated like 
leaves, Women ate represented PN. 25, DR. 46, DR. 47, DR. 78) with eyes extended up to the hair, 
protruding breasts and heavy buttocks, excessively nanow waists and skin the colour of saffron. These 
mannerisms, a peculiarity of the late Jodhpur school, were adopted by Bikaner in the nineties; a good 
example is D, 47, dated Sam>af 18 j i (1794-179 jJ ■ The original Surat Singh style was not affected by these 
exaggerations, as $s proved by die charming portrait pR. 60, fig, 86) of the daughter of Raj Singhji, by 
*' the boy " of Ustad Hamid .Mimad, 1798-1799 (” Sabi mahiraj-kunvarini Raj Singhjl-ri najar kiyi Ustad 
Hamed Ahmad-ri bete-ri kam S/umftrf 185^.”). It is the last miniature in which the Mughal 
women’s costume is found, and probably only because it had been copied from some other picture ■ 
for the scenery, with its opulent mango gardens, river and mountains is unknowTi to Western Rajputana. 
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which fict, howevei, dt>e$ not conttadict the staitemeat of the inscription that the porttaits of the 
princess (and of her companion) had actually been taken by a boy, against whose visit to the zenana there 
could be no serious objection^ 

The exttavagancc of the male fashions must also have been inspired by the Jodhpur of Man Singh,^ 
though the Bikaner court ovetdid this Lmltation. Contemporar)'' Jaipur, though no less sophisticated 
and artificial, was much more restrained, but on the other hand never attained that entrancing wild 
rhythm of line so characteristic of late Rathoi painting which, in its turn, was carried to excess by the 
Jaisalmer School, for example in the portrait of Rival Althai Singh (lyaz-iyfia), by Ustad Sabdi and 
dated Snm‘a/ 1S43 (17^6-1787), Jaipur miniatures of the time ate also well represented in the Bikaner 
ooilfictlons, and some Slta-Rama scenes ate worked into the mosaic niches of the Anup hlahaJ (fig. 49). 
Late Jaipur illustrated manuscripts (Bhagavata Purina, Durga Saptaiati, Ganesa Stotia) are in the Anup 
Singh Library. Later, Jaipur artists even visited Bikaner, the latest (1S80-1881) being Chhotu-Rani 
Jaipuriya, whose work is also found mother states, and Bhim Sen (1B82). Kishtmgaih is represented 
by a portrait (DN, 53) of maharaja Pratap Singh (died 1797)* It is a conventional picture of the 
m a h a ra ja on horseback, with a view of Rupnagai Town in the background, in the traditional restrained, 
late semi-Mughal style, very difierent from that peculiar variety of the exttavagant late Jodhpur style 
which developed under his successor Kalyan Singh (1797-1832). 

Most of the Mughal miniatures of the time repeat the old RagmaM (DR, i, DR. 6, DR. 9, DR. 12, 
DR. DR. 91, DR. 94 > etc.) and zenana subjects. They are carefully painted and richly ornamented, 
but stifF and lifeless when compared with contemporary Rajput work. Some, however, deserve men¬ 
tion, The picture of a Mughal Lady (B3, No. 8) by GhazI Ram (1814’iy), is a remarkable example of 
the excessive artificiality' and elaboration of jewellery then in ^shion. The romantic picture of rwo 
girls playing with fireworks (Bj, No. 7)» by Ustad Abu Muhammad (1804-18oy), is above the average 
in quaUty. A large-size miniature pN. 40), by Ustad Abu Bas ( ?, Baq). 1805. shows the young 
empetor Mu h a mma d Shah hunong in the company of his ladles. Like the already noted portrait of 
the young Sujan Singhjl shooting birds, it catches the excitement of the young people, but the con- 
venrioaahty of the stiff figures, ovcrclongatcd and safiron-painted, cannot compare with the beauty of 
the earlier work. FinaUy, there are three variations (DN. 34, DN. 35. DN. 37) on a scene of an ab- 
duenon by mght, a prince riding on an elephant under a palace balcony from which a young gid tries 
to climb do-™ to him, with the assistance of her old nurse. One label rally the scene “Pati 
milan sanyog, which would mean that the girl had already been secretly married to the young prince, a 
motif well known in kte Indian novels. The story is supposed to be that of Jallu and Maru,‘ which is 
very similar to the better known romance of Hir and Rinjha ; but a Jodhpur miniature calls the girl 
princess Bubna, and one of the miniatures here discussed identifies the prince with Rim Singh RaJ 
Smghji’s youngest brother, who had actually been murdered in a similar affair. 

The pine Rajput style was at its best at Bikaner at the turn of the century. The best examples are 
the lateral doors of the Anup Mahal, which justly attraned the attention of A. K, Cootnaraswamy,* 
mough dated them too early, not realizing that they belonged not to the originfll building of Anup 
Singh]i, but to a renovauon of more than a hundred years later. The motif, cranes circling in a violent 
r^ shower dunng a monsoon thunderstorm, is an old one. and every detail might be traced in the an 
of the ifith imd 17th centuries. But it is ^.ecuted with an aesthetic suteness of linn and composition 
which wc otherwise know only in Bar Eastern art. and which induced Sir George Watt and Dr. Percy 

Brown* to search for Chinese influence, where we actually have to do merely widi a case of con¬ 
vergence of taste. 

The varnished painimgs on the door leaves and on the ceiling of the anteroom of the Cbandar 
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MaliaJ, however, reveal the rapid decadence of this art in Surat Singhjl’s later years. The subjects are 
maji)Told T on the doors, Mount Mcru, Siva and Parvatl, Ganeia, Siirya, Ambikajl, Kamiji with her 
rats, Vishnu and the favourite Krishna myths (in one the mahitaja s portrait h found); on the ceiling, 
Karan Singhji with his four famo us sons, a polo game, lion and elephant hunts, an interesting view of 
Hikincr Fort, the Krishna stories of the Bhagavata and a panorama of the Vaikuntha Heaven of 
Srinatha (Vlshnu-Krishna) with all its gods. 

In line with the “ Gouds and Cranes ” panels stands a Ragmala set (hg. 94), the exquisite ornamental 
pattern and strong but delicate colour contrasts of which remind one of similar tendencies in modem 
Western painting, for example in the work of Matisse {fig, 94). In another Baiimasa set the same fine 
omamentaJ pattern is stiD presen'ed, but the colours, chough well contrasted, already have an irritatingly 
gaudy efiect. The same is true of many religious miniatures, wall paintings in temples and the ceiling 
paintings at Devikund, now comprising not only the orthodox deities of the Hindu pantheon, but also the 
popular local cults, such as Kamijl, in the imagery and costumes of the time. In Jain act too ate portrayed 
not only the favourite Jina legends, such as the Renunciation of Ncminatha, but also popular subjects, Cng. 
girls dicing before a Tirthankar idol.' This rc-cmcrgence of the popular pantheon and of its icono¬ 
graphy is patalldJed by the reappearance of antiquated architectural and pictorial mi>d&. Both are 
probably the result of the growing culniral tnfiuencc of the provincial gentry and the mercantile middle- 
classes, as the royal authority declined with the growing disorgankation of the state. 

But tlie qu^ty of the work continued to fall. Already in the first decade of the 19th century the 
fine sense of line, a3mposiiion and proportion was increasingly lost. And the pictures of the last 
decade of Surat Singhji’s reign are dull and expressionless, mere story-telling not much above the level 
of conv’entional folk art. \S^ereas in Jodhpur the decline of pictorial art came as late as about 1850- 
1S70, in Jaipur as late as the middle of the century, the collapse occurred earlier in Bikaner, in the last 
twentj- years of Surat Singhji's reign and in that of Ratau Singh ji. Of course, pictorial arc did not 
disappear ; it has survived up to the present day, but merely as a lifeless craft tradition, producing poor 
and expressionless mechanical copies of the treasures of a once living and highly sensitive past. Apart 
from the periodical exhaustion inevitable in every art, it was crippled by lack of understanding and royal 
patronage, gftd by the infiltration of new ideas, especially the introduction of the camera lucida by 
Captain Boileau in 1835.* The portraits of the later maharajas of Bikaner are few, and other scenes of 
court ev'ents are very rare. There are two portraits of Ratan Singhjl, one (DR, at), 1831-183^1 ^ crude 
imitation of the more elaborate portraits of Surat Singhjl, the other a mere adaptatiou of the old stan¬ 
dard formula created in Jahangir's days. Most of the protraics of Sardar Singhji (DR. 35, dated 1860- 
[861, and La the Gaj Man^r) are simply gaudy copies of photographs projecteti on to the wall decoration 
of the Gaj Alaudir, whereas those of Dungai Singhjl and of his adoptive father Tall Singhji abandon 
even that traditional background. The portrait of DalcI Singh, Ratan Singhji’s cousin and Dungar 
Singh] t’s greatgrandfather, seems to have been the last official picture not devoted to a ruler. The 
only miniatures depicting contemporary' court events are those of the Gaegaur or Badi Tij Processions 
of lill Singhjl, 1879 (DN. 45) and of Dungar Slnghi (DM. 47), crude and gaudy, interesting merely 
for their record of an acrobatic feature—dancing girls performing on a small platform mounted to 
the tusks of the procession elephant. .Additions were still made to the Bhagavata Purana set 
started by Anup Singhji; but after Surat SinghjFs reign they seem to have been the work of foreign 
artists who occasionally came to Bikaner from Jaipur and JrxRipur. Even a few books were illustrated 
as late as Sardar Slnghjl’s reign, e.g. the “ Phutkar batan " [14] ) and the Shall Hum ” (9. 

dated 1850-1851) in the Anup Singh Librair; part of their pictuces is also by foreign hands. 

Loc^ artists were used for the mass production of interior decoration, no t unpleasing in its general 
effect, but crude and lifeless on closer observation. Sard^ Singhji painted his extension of the Gaj 
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Mandir, and had also the niches of its rear gallery decorated with varnished tepresentations of the 
Lakshmioatha Temple, Rama, Sita and Lakshmana (by a South Indian artist), the idol of Srinatha at 
Govaidhan (Vallabhachaiyya iconography), and finally Knshna at Brindaban- DQngar Singbjl had 
the Saidar Nh'is ornamented with conventional clouds copied from the Chaodar and Anup h^lahals, 
and the Sardar itandir with a life-size portrait of hJS predecessor, copied from a photo. Later he con¬ 
structed the Chattar Mahal, on the wooden ceiling of which a Ras-LUi was pabted (fig, 48)- Though the 
general efiect is charmbg, the figures are the products of a few stencils imported from Jaipur and copied 
agam and again. Variation is achieved by mechanical changes of the arm positions, of the musical 
instruments and demils of dress. The figures are set b richly elaborated oval cartouches of the type 
w'hich had come bto fashion for the ccilmgs of the royal chhattris under Surat and Blntan SinghjL 
And in fact, the mausolea represented the caly tradition not yet dead. For with bcrcaabg wealth 
marble chhattris w’ere dedicated even to the memories of deceased maharanis and prbccs, and so this 
work was never btcmipted. Whether this dying art wUl survive the birth pangs of a modern India, is 
more than doubtful. For the bloody Hbdu-Muslim tension leading to the creation of Pakistan, has 
already dispersed the majority of the Bikaner Muslims. 


m 



VIII. THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


/. Folk Art. 

Providing as they do for the needs of dally life, the ** industrial arts have been determined, most 
of aU, by the contrast between the desert with its limited opportnnitics and the wealth of the outside 
world finding-shelter in it. The indigenous industries^ of tbe desert are those of the nomad and semi¬ 
nomad, work in leather, wool, grass and wood, though, of course, the peculiar type of the articles into 
which these materials were shaped, was infiuenced by the cultural imports from outside. 

The saddles, headgear, bribes, etc. for horses and camels are of a type very similar to that used in 
Sind, the Western Panjab and the Afghan frontier. Leather water bags (chagal) are fapotted from 
RcdJ. The queer half-moon shape of the water bottles and powder flasks is a natural development 
from the camels' stomachs from which in many cases they are made. Of the odorous Khus-Khos 
grass (Anathetum mnricatum) are fabricated cooling mats and fans, of which Rem has become 
an export centre. Wool is worked into pile carpets of Persian design, dads (durrics), Shatianjls (carpets 
sewn from doth pieces), blankets (Lois and Lonkats). Cotton is used for Susis, narrow fabrics with 
alternating darkblue and white or red vertical stripes, also for Dads (covers) and Saris. Like the Saris 
and Daris, the bodices and pctdcoats of the women are richly embroidered, especially among the Jat 
peasantry, the Gutjars and Mers, Crosses, squares, stars, octagons, trees, birds and animals are laid out 
geometrically b cross, Phulkaii (dambg), Pomt Russe and herring bone stitches, and the 'individual 
pieces of cloth are fomed together by lattice stitches. Though occasionally influenced by Persian 
carpet designs, this type of embroidery, known elsewhere only b the adpining Hissar and Sirsa dis¬ 
tricts of the Panjab, is completely un-lndian, but very common in Southern Russia,* the Balkans, Hun¬ 
gary and South Eastern Poland, i.e. in the European area once affected by the nomadic invasions from 
ri^ntral Asia. As folk arts represent old and persistent traditions, they must form part of the original 
heritage of the Gurjara and odier invaders of the ^tb to the 8 th centuries. 

The Rajput tvpe of costume, though later adopted by the Mughals and, thus, spread over the 
whole of India, is also originally non-Indian. Tlie female '* ballerina ” skirt and the male short, pobted 
(quadrangular) skirt with a waist hole m the centre, as well as the tunic with a neck hole, must be deriva¬ 
tives from Iranian costumes first depicted on the reliefs of the Achacmeman kbgs,* There also the 
later Rajput and Mughal “ jama” (Imee-long coat fastened under one shoulder) first appears ; later it 
was btrt^uced mto India by the Sakas^ and condnued to be the fiishion throughout the Middle Ages, 
as is shown by the coins. The heavy silver neck-rings* (Hausli) also seem to be of Central Asian origb ; 
but the HaikaJ neck ornaments (a string with small round hangers or amulets), though known also b the 
Gandhara sculptures, had alw’ays been very common. On the other hand, the huge ivory bracelets worn 
by Marwixl and Bikaneri women represent an archaic Indian fashion btioduced here apparently b the 
15th century. Under the bfluence of successive conn fashions, these basic types were variously modified, 
thus creating the diverse and so far little bvestigated local, clan and caste dress styles. 

2. Tbi Heritage of Early Court Culture. 

Outside the stagnant but still persistent folk tradition, no held of art is so much exposed to destruc¬ 
tion as that of delicate and yet hard-worn industrial products, Few' of those we know m India, arc 
older than the tgth or, at ihe earliest, late i8th century. Eadicr examples of costumes, carpets, furni¬ 
ture and arms, have been presert'ed only as exceptional heirlooms valued not only for their beauty, but 
as symbols of historical rights and glory. The most important of these ate the crown insignia, and the 
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royal thrones. There arc two verj' old and important thrones in Bikaner State ; the throne of the 
rajas of Pugah which is believed to have been brought, in the 7th centvuy, by the Bhatti rulers from 
their former home at Ghazni in Afghanistan, and the throne of the maharaja of Blk^er, which is 
considered to be that of the last Hindu emperor of Kanauj, Jai Chand. The Pugal throne (fig. 59) is a 
primitive piece decorated with cat^'ed stars or wheels^ and lloral bands very similar to the ontamenr found 
in the 'x'Vbb^id palaces of Samaria* and in the Ibn Tulim Mosque* at Fostat (both middle of the 51th cen¬ 
tury). it is thus probably the oldest known piece of furniture in India, older than the famous Ghazni 
doors* in Agm Fort which, though they certainly did not form part of the booty from the famous raid 
of sultan Mahn^ ud on Somnith, belong to his tomb. The Kanauj Throne (fig. 60) is also a ver)' rare piece,* 
bow'cver, of a less uniform character. Its general shape and most of its ornament are characteristic of 
Muslim art in the 15th centurj'^; hut some of its many lattice panels preserve forms of the r t th and nth 
centuries, while others are as late as the ladi century. Thus, taken as a whole, the throne cannot be 
older than lao Jodha^s time, but it seems plausible to accept it as a reconstruction from fragments of an 
older throne smashed during the temporary collapse of the Kathoi kingdom in the reign of RanamaUa. 
Rajput tradition demanded such a presen'ation of dynastic heirlooms. On the other hand these times 
had not out modern scruples of archaeological and aesthetic exactness. Wliat counted w^as the material 
relic, and, as in Mediaeval Europe, there was no objection against reconstructing it in the contemporary 
fashion as long as at least part of the original material was preserved. As we have already seen, the 
Rajputs of the 14th to the i6tb centuries adopted much of contemporary Muslim culture In all matters 
appertaining (o secular pomp and luxury. 

Otherwise very little early material remains. To judge from early Rajput paintings, ordinary 
furniture was, even in the i6th cenuiry, of exactly the same type as that seen on the Saka and hlushana 
coins. Of the type of metal mirror found on the same miniatures two speclnicns have preserved 
and arc now in the Museum. Like the mirrors on Mediaeval sculptures, they are convex metal dishes, 
no longer with a ting and cord on the back, but with a w'ooden han dle, The p earl forehead orna¬ 
ment (Sehra),* vrhich is already found on Gujarati miniatures of the ijth century, has been preserved 
as part of the 'U'edding costunie of brides up to the present day. The beautiful old Jain book covers,^ 
especially those in gold lacquer, have already been mentioned in another confer . 


The Heritage of ibt Mughal PerioJ, 

Singhji’s reign, so important for the whole later course of Blksneii history and civilization, 
changed all this. Thirty-six. karkh^as or w'orkshops were established* which introduced Erst con¬ 
temporary Rajput, then Mughal art. 

d’\s the contemporary miniatures prove, fiishion in costume followed that of the imperial court 
throughout the period of Mughal vassalage. But only one original costume has come down to us. 
It isa coat(jama or fugal*) (fig. 6z), presented in November 1596 by sultan Salim to Rai Singhjl, in exchange 
for cheetii, according to ^ letter still pceser^''cd. fBoth the coat and Fa rm an ^ of the agth 
42j aie now in the Musemn), Many similar presents must have been exchanged between the pdnee 
and his father-in-law, though the costliness of the piece lets it appear that it had benn intended as more, 
possibly as an expression of sympathy, after Rai Singh had successfiiljy crushed Karam Chand’s con¬ 
spiracy. For the coat is tailored from the most costly and beautiful Sa^vl silk brocade such as was 
woven only in the karkhanas of the shah of Persia himself. Its design consists of vertical stripes 
into v^hich panels are set stepwise like windows in which a boy and a girl appear, holding floivers, 
against an alternating blue and wine-red, or green and winc-red background filled with scattered 
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flowers. The pands between them ivhich senre both as balustrades and roo£s» arc filled with Persian 
rerses. The costume fashi nn and the sty^le-^chool of Agha Mitak—are those of about 1570*1580. 
Sultan Salim favoured such Persian costumes,* probably as an expression, of the antagonism towards his 
father which at last drove bim to rehellioo. 

In the kter years of Sujin Singbjl costume fashions began to diverge from the Mughal style. 
Both length and widtli of the coat and the size and shape of the turban were mote and more exaggerated. 
This tendenq^ had already begun at the Mughal court under Farmkhsiyar, hut was then, under Mu¬ 
hammad Shah, toned down to a cenain testtained efFemiaaq'. At the Rajput courts the esaggciatcd. 
forms continued 50 that by the middle of the i8th century both types differed widely. In Gaj SLnghjl's 
later years the height of the turban began to increase until under Siimt Singhji it had become a veritable 
tower. Under Ratan Singh ji Boileau* described it as “ a large pugree of yellow doth so fashioned as 
to have two peaks sticking up on the top of the head in addition to the folds which pass round the brows 
and back of the head as in sdl common turbans, The jama, too, or long gown, which is always worn 
on state occaaions, bas an equally singular appearance, being a robe of white cloth fitting as tight to the 
chest and arms as an European waistcoat with sleeves, and ending in a prodigious skirt like a female 
petticoat, in which very many yards of fine linen ate gathered into full pleats, and resemble the nether 
garments of a dancing woman much mote than the robes of a king and of his courtiers in full dress.*’ 
During the reign of Sardar Singh ji turban and coat were slowly reduced to more sober forms. But 
the beard was groomed into fantastic shapes, only to return to natural simplicit)' again under Diingar 
and Ganga Singhjl. Female dress was the usual Hindu one, with a pttdilcctioii for veimihon and 
yellow shades. In Karan SinghjPs time however Mughal costume was introduced, became general 
at the court under Anup Singhji,* less common during the last years of Suj^ Singhji, almost disappeared 
in the course of Gaj Singhi’s reign, and completely disappeared under his successor. The traditional 
Hindu ladies’ costume was affected by the high waist and the exaggerated use of jcwdleiy feshionable 
in the early 19th century. 

The carpet industry* installed by Rai Singhji likewise followed Mughal example and has faithfully 
retained its designs up to the present day, though now it is merely one of the handicrafts practised in 
the Central Jail. 

For a long time the ooins* in circulation were those of the Mughal emperors. Of Anup Singh jl’s 
rime a large treasure jar of bronze with its lid and lock is still to be seen in the museum. Gaj Singhji 
first obtained the right of coinage from Ahmad Shah in 1753* afitei the Hissar expedition, though coins 
were first issued in 1759 in the nam e of Shah 'Alim II. Howe\'er, no permanent mint was erected, 
coins being struck by bankers and merchants under special contract, the durbar merely keeping the die 
and controlling the expenditure of silver or copper bulhon. This die continued to be the same, based 
on Mughal coins mintrA in the name of Shah ‘ A lam U, until 1855 when the name of queen Victona 
was substituted. But it showed Bikaner as mint, together with the date of issue and a symbol mark for 
the maharaja, & flag for Gaj Singhji, a trident for Surat Singhji, a turban star for Ratan Singhji, an um¬ 
brella for Satdlr Singhji, a fly-whisk for Diingar Singhji, and a peacock feather whisk for Ganga Singhji, 
The silver coins, especially those intended for Nazars (durbar presems) were among the best struck in 
Rajputina. Those in copper, however, were very poor until the cefonns of Sardar Singhji. 

Tie Arms Collections. 

Of course, the most important art industry amongst a wamor nation, and that of which the docu¬ 
mentation is best pieseived, is that serving the puipose of war ; arms, armour and military insignia. 

* The ujcctkHi c£ the Mujrlial luUd' mMituHt ttm ^idUtaicd br thr feet that ii Sijd itadf been uken tSTtr fmni ihc IUij|Kia m trtjjn, 
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BJkincr has one of the finest and most comprehensive collections of ancient arms in India, compdsing 
excellent MughaJ, Rajput, Deccani, South Indian, Aiah, Abyssinian, Turkish, Moroccan and even some 
European speciinciis, most of which had been collected in the course of the late i6tii and 17th centuries. 
It is now housed in the Surat BLl^ apartments of the Fort Palace, though some pieces have been 
transferred to the Afuseum. 

The original military equipment^ of the Rajputs fe.g. fig. 17) was very simple, putting them at a consid¬ 
erable disadvantage compa^ with the Muslims. It comprised a short, or long and heaw sword (patta, 
kh^da), often broadening from the V-shaped crossbar to the triangular or rounded point, a spear, and 
bow and arrows for attack, and a stick or steel tod with hand-protection, ora round leather-buckler (dhti) 
for defence, Two peculiarly Rajput weapons, the kattar (short dagger with a horizontal handle between 
two verdcal bats) and the gauntlet sword (pita) ate of Deccan! origin and were apparently hist introduced 
during the service of the Rijput princes with the Mughals in the Deccan. In the second half of the 
tfth centui)' at the latest Muslim arms and armour were adopted by the Rajput chiefs. Rio Jodha’s 
swotd,‘ one of the Bikaner crown insignia, is a Muslim sabre. The fine damascened hilt was added 
in the 17th century, but the blade is old. As the brass statuette at Achalgarh, Mount Abu, of tana 
Hansraj of Dungarpur (dated 1509)' proves, such sabres were then not an exception. Ocher early 
military heidtxjms at Bikaner* are the Bhanwar Dol war drums of rao Chondaji and the kattar of Harbuj! 
Sankhl^ the faithful champion of rao Ranamalla and Jodba, with a hilt of later date. 

We would expect Rai Singhji's time to have been a period of important change in the equipment 
of the Bikiner army. But no dated or otherwise remarkable arms of these years can be traced, only 
survivals in some later pieces. There is a heavy sword (tegh, khanda) of a hybrid type common since 
Akbar’s reign, with a Rajput V-crossbar,* but with the slightly inclined hilt and guard used by the 
Mughals (fig, 73). Its ornament is a good example of the early Rajput taste. The rims of the fluted guard 
and of the crossbar are decorated with a string course, the crossbar is strengthened by a set of heraldic 
lions attacking elephants,* and the end of the hilt is not pointed, but projects in a flowei pommel; 
some palmettE moti^ on the mount of tlie blade and on the guard arc the only borrowings from contem¬ 
porary Mughal art. Another example is a sabre (falchion, fig, 69J with a brass crossbar also decorated 
with a s trin gcourse and two highly stydised peacocks, whereas the pommel is covered ufith a network 
of Mughal arabesques, very similar to those found in Annp SinghjFschhattri. Finally some kattare (fig. 66) 
have fluted blades, as if cuvered by a bundle of miniature arrows, their hilt bars are transversely fluted, 
and the hilts dissolve into beautiful leafwork arabesque. 

The oldest Mughal weapon is a susan patta (lily leaf) sword beating the name of “ Sultan Jalil-ud- 
dln Akbar and thedate A.H. 1012 (1603, fig. 72), It must remain undecided whether this sword was given 
by Jahangir to raja Sue Singhjl on the occasion of his investiture, or had already been presented by tlie 
great Akbar to Rai Singhji,or was selected merely as a reminder to serve Jahangir as faithfblly as Sur 
Singh s father had served Akbar. The hilt of this historical sword is exceptional, for it from a 
Malay kids. 

The cosdy damascened swords and sabres in pure Mughal taste (figs. 67,68), were first introduced by 
Karan SinghjJ and, therefore, were termed ‘ Karan Shatu,** There is quite a number of them in the BTk^er 
collection, all of the light hunting (shikargah)* type with a cross (Hakim-Shahl) hilt or a cross-Mlt 
strengthened by a thin hand-guard (HaMm-khani) often ending in a dragon head ; in other cases the 
pommel is replaced or capped by a crutch. The older pieces (17th century) are decorated with large 
flowers or birds m silver damascene work, the later ones (second half of the 18th to the 19th centuries) 
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show ver)" rich and delicate decorarion in gold koftgari woilt, flowei bouquets, vases, inscription bands, 
borders, whole garden landscapes with hills and rivers, poplars, willows, mango, plane and palm trees 
and garden pavilions. On battle swords hilt, crossbar, gnard and pommel are heavy and plain ; famous 
for foeir siae and weight are the swords of Aniip Singhji’s gigantic brother, Padam Singh,^ In i8th 
century pieces the blade is frequently of the old Hindu type, but inscribed in letters of gold-wire and its 
neck and one edge sticngthcnod by a cover damascened in gold (fig. 70)- 

For Kattars (fig. 66), spear heads, elephant goads (ankQs) and long battle ases, however, damascening 
came into fashion considerably later. For tlicsc national Rajput w^eapons the beautiful cut steel of the 
early Rajput arms continued to be the favourite decoration, enriched by motifs borrowed from the 
Dcccan or taken from contemporary Rajput miniatures, hunting or battle sceties, or images of the Devi, 
the mistress over death and war. Mughal motifs infiltrated only slowly , used by the side or as adapta¬ 
tions of eariicE Rajput ornament. During the later 17th and even most of the i8th century, the use of 
damascening was only complementary' to cut steel and probably completely damascened Kattars were 
first made in Surat Singhji’s reign. 

Tlie blades of more than a dozen of these swords are of European origin. The signatures and 
rnarWs mention Iralian, Portuguese, Eng;Iish and Gennau smiths : /Uidrea and Piero Ferrara, “ Aterro,*' 
“ Bciio 163a,” “ Johannes Coll 1551.” SoJingen. 

The stock of foreign arms was considerably increased by the campaigns of .Vnup Singhji in the 
Deccan, especially from the booty which he collected at Adoni.* .\5 in the Mughal Empire, foreigners 
played a prominent role in the Dcccan sultanates, but they were of different extraction : Arabs, Abys- 
sinians (Habshis) and even ‘ OsraanlJ Turks. There are battle axes of a type best known among tlie 
‘Osmanli janisarics. There are half a dozen swords with ordinary hilts, but with long and broad 
blades engraved with Abyssinian inscriptions arranged in two or three lines between Coptic crosses, 
double crosses on a globe, circles, etc. Probably they had belonged to Sidl Mas'ud* or his f lab&hi 
followers, 'fhis Abyssinian general had defeated maharaja Jai Singh before Bijapur in 1666-1667, 
had been regent of Bijapur from 1678-1680 and after the fall of Bijapur had held Adoni as a semt-inde- 
pendent principality, until the fort was taken in 1690. Even a pure Sudanese sword and some Maroccan 
sabres and daggers* are among thi*! booty. Another bears, instead of the Abyssinian, an Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion, arranged in the same manner ; the large lettering contains the usual Qoran (|uoTation5, the small 
central line seems to refer to the owner. No less krerestlng, though for different reasons, are two 
South-Indkn swords (figs. 63-65). Their blades broaden into an oval near the hilt; and the latter consists 
of a combination of tigers grasping elephants, lions, dragons, peacocks, flowers and arabesques, arranged 
in a purely heraldic partem. ITie tiger, with a head almost like a makara and holding one c»r sm’eraj 
elephants in its claws is a common Deccan! motif. The type makes an oddly archaic impression, 
reminding one of ancient Egyptian and Babylonian daggers and swords, and of the hilts ofLurist^ 
bronzes.* On the other hand the influence of this Dec can? work on the Rajput arms of the 16th and 
17th ceuniries is no less evident than that of Dec can 1 painting on the Rajput miniatures. 

For a long time the Rajputs had used the simple long bow. The Turkish composite bow, though 
known in Kushan times,* had fallen into disuse, but was reintroduced by the Muslims and continued to 
be used by the side of matchlocks, at least for hunting purposes ; however, those bte bows were con¬ 
structed of steel, like that of mahirija Auup Singhj! in the Bikaner Museum, Arrow heads ate 
diverse in shape, like miniature spearheads, with and without barbs, or half-moon, or flower-shaped. 
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TTie quivers are tubes coQStnicted of wooden panels, painted with flower arabesques or mytho^ 
logical scenes, and finally varnished. Guns and matdilDcks were introduced into Northern India 
in Humayun*s time.® hfaldeo probably mad e the first use of them in ^Hrwar, in Mewlr they were 
employed by the Rajputs in the defence of Chitorgarh against Atbar,* and the defences of Rai Singhji*s 
great fort at BikanM provided also loopholes for matchlocks. There are still a number of old match¬ 
locks in the Fort armoury ornamented with ivorj' inrarsia and chiselled steel or brass mountings in the style 
of the tyth century (fig. 71), However, as the type has survived in Sind, Kathiawar and Western Rajpu- 
rSna up to a much latct time, we cannot at present say whether these pieces are really as old as they 
appear or whether they are merely a survival of the original type. The few old guns sdll pies erved reveal 
little of special interest. Of the four most import pieces* the Kib-Tor was cast by Kusb LohSr of 
Nagaur in the time of Gaj Singhjl, the Surat Ban and Ram Ban (Shco Ban) date firom Surat Singhji's 
bter years, and the Dungar Ban was cast as late as tSSi by the brass smith Choga at Bikan^. How a 
beautifiil English pistol of the i8th century, inlaid and plated with embossed and engraved silver, 
found its way to R ikan pr, is nor known. 

/, The Heritage of tig later iSti and ipii Centuriex. 

After the arms we must mention the royal Insignia conferred on the Bikaner rulers by the Mughal 
emperois, especially those of the Mahi Mararib order.* They consist of golden globes, fish and dragon 
heads carried on the top of poles and decorated with crowning knobs, feathers and streamers. These 
odd emblems are of Sasanian odgin, and closely related in the globes on the crowns of the Sisanian 
kings, the orb with the cross (n the hands of the Byrantine and Qiristiaii'Roman emperors and the 
dragon banners of the Ccntral-Asian, Iranian and early Gctiiianic tribes. Tlie institution of the Mahi 
Maratib is ascribed to Khusrau Pan’iz and connected with his femous romance with Shiiin, daughter 
of the Byzantine emperor, Maurice, 'fhe Mughal emperors took over these insigma as p!art of their 
heritage from die world conqueror, Tamerlane, but Jahingir seems to have been the first to pay special 
attention to their astrological symbolism and had himself depicted with symbols of a related type in 
several allegorical miniatures.* Of tlie Bikaner rulers Anup Singhji was the first to receive the Mahi 
Maratib on his elevation to the rank of maharaja ; later Gaj Singhji received them again foom Ahmad 
Shih; and hnally Ratan Singhji had diem confirmed by Akbar It, on which occasion he was also pre^ 
seated with two palkis* (mote exaedy an Ambedi and a Nalki) with high-domed roofs in the btc Mughal 
taste, one carried out in white, scarlet and gold, the other in gold and brown. 

To this transition period also belong a pair of golden epaulettes, of British type, but decorated with 
the reliefs of Radha-Knshaa and of DurgI Nagncchiji, diamond sarpeches (turban aigrettes) and pearl 
necl^ccs. Hscept for the Kanauj Throne already mentioned all the existing thtoncs and parade chairs*^ 
belong to this same period, cither " Singhasans,*’ with lion figures as supports and elbow rests, or 
dais enclosed by a low curv’cd balustrade (the old “ lotus "-scat, padmasana). One, of lacquered 
wood, probably belongs to the early part of Surat Singhji's reign ; the rest, in embossed silver, are not 
older than that of Sardar Singhji j and all arc of rather poor workmanship. The same r an also be said 
of a swing (Hindol) in Sardar Singhji^s extension of the Gaj Mandir. Its scaffold is supported by two 
wooden elephants, and completely covered by innumerable small girl figures, whereas its crossbar is 
decorated with knobs, miniature chhattris and peacocks with spread or folded rails ; similar peacocks 
support the swing proper. But despite rich gilding die workmanship is poor, a fainr echo of the stucco 
sculptures tn the ante-room of the Phul Mahal. 
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On the other hand the bed in the Sleeping Room of the Gaj Mandir i$ a maatetpiece of ivory carving 
in the late Mughal style, like the sandalwood door, with its beautiful decoration of ivory ledges, leading 
Etom the Shish Mahal to the outside gallery. Both were executed for Surat Singhji by Delhi workmen. 
The technique, imported from Vijayanagai and the Deccan, had Nourished in the 17th century at Amber 
and enjoyed a charming revival both at Jaipur and Delhi in the early 19th century. 

Most of the 19th century work, however, is in silver. The thrones have already been mentioned. 
Zorawar SinghjT had dedicated a golden umbrella to the idol of ICamljl at Deshnokc (about 1740)*; 
Surat SinghjT added a silver canopy, even then valued at Rs. ro,ooo.* The shrine received also two fine 
silvctdoors(fig. fir) with cighticlicfs decorated with the embossed figures of son and moon, Kamljl, Ganesa, 
the Devi and Siva in various aspects, all executed in an already conventional, but not yet degenerate 
style, against a beautiful background of engraved flower arabesques. The silver plating of the ‘TChIss 
Deodhi ” door* leaxUng to the Anup Mahal Chowk and executed by order of maharaja Dungac SinghjI 
in 1876, however, is already restricted to the careful repetition of late Mughal ornament, though the 
cfTect was beautiful enough to be copied later in brass in the modem renovations of the Fort Palace 
and at Lallgath. Tlie last piece of any interest is a big silver hooka in the shape of a Lucknow dancing 
girl who in her one raised hand supports the bowl of the water-pipe, while the other holds a fly-whisk 
front which springs the hose, ending in a mouthpiece shaped like a little girl. The piece was imported, 
an example of the half-naturalistic, ovcr-omate style which flourished in Oudh, Jaipur, Jodhpur and 
Gujarit in the sixties of the last eentury—-Hkc the ** Mutiny/' the last flicker of a dying age. 
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IX. CONCLUSION 


Our review of the art treasures of Bikaner has unrolled a panorama very different from the custom¬ 
ary conception of later India as a mere aftermath of a great past. It has shown a peq>lcxing wealth and 
variety of types, of periods of creation, mannerism and decadence, of rising and disappearing local styles, 
and of interaction and interconnection l)ctw'een various poiiricaj centres and between different epochs. 
Thus, in concluding our review, we may well be justified in asking, what have been the driving forces, 
basic relations and fundamental characteristics of this art, and what has been its position in the general 
picture of Indian and human civilization. 

The cultural life of Bikaner has been determined by the Thar. The desert, barren and mono¬ 
tonous, is not favourable to the growth of an exuberant local art, though the vitality it demands from 
its inhabitants, favours a simple and healthy joy in those imported arts which the desert has attracted, 
sheltered and preserv ed. Its poverty, on the other liand, has forced its inhabitants to seek employment, 
wealth and power in the outside world. Thus we €nd the most primirive local traditions side by side 
with the finest art treasures from all over India, and even with stray foreign art objects, Persiau and 
Turkish illustrated manuscripts, Abyssinian, Turkish, Moroccan arms, old European prints and English 
tiles. 


The relation of these various elements, therefore, has been determined by the role which the desert 
placed in the course of Indian history. This tole, howev'er, was most of the time that of a frontier 
march between the Indus Valley and the interior of India. As such it was either occupied by the 
military and commcrcia] outposts of (he Indian empires to the East, or Jt was a military reservoir from 
which they drew forces m safeguard their frontiers to the West and South ; it formed a second-rate 
kingdom, or it was occupied by the invaders who have overrun India so many times in the past. To the 
first two situations w'e owe the masterpieces of Bikaneri art, to the third its provincial aspects and to the 
last its primitive elements. 

To the aborginal tradition we can ascribe but few, though characteristic an forms—the post- 
Indus civilization potter)' of the North and the aichety*pes of the govaidhans. kirristambhas and chhat- 
tns m the South. The invasions of the Hunas, Garjaras and the Indian frontier tribes annihilated the 
budding colonial dvilb^tion and am plated in the Ghaggar Vallcj* by the Guptas, but at the same time 
they planted the seeds from which a national Rajput art was to spring many centuries later; and finally 
they import^ a dun. but perceptible substratum of Central Asian (horseraan-paliyas, costumes, fumh 
ture Jat and Gujar embroideries) and Sasinian (various decorative modfr, such as peacocks and 
heraldic lions, and lewellery) styhstic elements into both folk and court art. 

T^e lektioi^o the naghbouring civilizations is mote obvious. Classic Hindu art came in 
several waves. The ter was the introduction of Gupta terracotta sculpture, in an early form under 
the Yaudheyas, m its My developed stage during the time of Gupta control. The second came much 
2 tr, - to nth centuries, when the Ohamanas constructed their fom dong the trade 

n t ^ '' iiricty of the most provindal, but at the same time 

mo« vital of aU the Mediaeval styles of Northern India. There followed an import of Guja^ marble 

r^r.!rr ^ ^ ‘f ^ centuries, the last of them probably refiigees from the 

° „ u ° 'orthetQ India. The last phase, in the lyth and i6th centuries, was a 

onscious Renaiss^cc style, artmcally rcv'ived from the remnants of die old Gujarati tradition and 

j growth of a national Rajput art. 

Muslim art was first imported from .Mghanktin with the “ Ghazni ” Throne of the Pug^ tfijis, 

“ appeared along the Northern border, where it left some tombs 

was ^ «^nrested frontier fortress. The third contact 

uas a peacefril infiltration during the "Renaissance ” of the 15th to 17th centuries, when Muslim art 
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fbuns from Lo<li Delhi, Malwa and Gujarat were adopted for secular use in the same manner in which 
traditional Hindu forms were freely assimilated for religious purposes in the formative period of the 
national Rajput style. Tlic centres of this early Rajput art were Chitorgarh, Jodhpur and Orchhi. 
After the Rajput alliances with Akbar the Great, however, the leadership in the held of art was tranS' 
ferred to Amber, Bikaner and Bundi. Rajput ait was then further enriched by many new inducnces 
coming from the disintegrating sultanates of the Deccan ; these influences were easily absorbed because 
in the last analysis they represented a heritage from the last great Hindu empire of the South, Vija- 
yanagar, and had been accommodated only superficially to Deccaui-Muslim needs. 

As a result of Akbar'$ cultural syncretism this last phase of early Rajput art was absorbed Into the 
Mughal style as it flotidshed during the latter part of Akbar's and the eadicr part of Jahangir's reigns. 
For this same reason, however, the Mughal imperial style (from Jahangir to Aurangzeb) easily super¬ 
seded eady Rajput art. After R^ Stnghji's death Bikaner relapsed into a provincial position, conscrx'- 
ing the Fathpur-Sikii style of architecture and the last remnants of the old Rajput si^ools of painting 
and industrial arts until late into die 17th century'. With Anup Singhji it regained not only its political 
importance, but was, next to .Amber, the leading state to introduce Mughal art into Rajputuil, with 
the intention however not to imitate but consciously to assimilate it. During this period there were 
always se\'eral centres of Rajput or semi-Rajput art, at home, at the imperial cuiirt, and in the province 
where the raj^ were stationed as governors or generals. 

The disintegration of the Mughal Empire then flooded the Rajput courts with unemployed MughaJ 
masons, painters and other craftsmen ; first during Aurangzeb's stubborn war in the Deccan, then 
during the break-up of die Mughal administration under Farrukhsiyar, and finally during the later years 
of Muhammad Shah and the reign of .iAhmad Shah, Each wave of MughaJ art was after some two 
decades transformed under the influence of Rajput ideals, but the later Rajput style could emerge only 
when tliesc immigrations had come to an end with the disappearance of the Mughal Empire. During 
rhis phase Bikaner was again thrown back into a provincial position. It accepted Mughal influence 
more quickly than Jaipur ot Jodhpur, and assimilated it earlier. It had Utde direct share in the last, 
overelaborate phases of Mughal art, though it adopted part of them via Jaipur. Later it was strongly 
influenced by Jodhpur. However, the last phase of Bikaned art, about the beginning of the 19th 
century, reveals a considemble independence and a reliance on older local art forms. 

But if Rajput art was so much Indebted to other styles, Sasanian, Mediaeval Hindu, Jain-Gujarati, 
Central Indian-Muslim and Mughal, with what justification and in what sense may we regard it as an 
individual national style ? The reply is that Rajput art, though accepting all those dements from outside, 
has always interpreted them iudqicudently and in its own spirit, selecting, changing, modifying and 
intensifying until they could serve the expression of an individual and, through all variations, ftindamen- 
tally identical ideal of life and of beauty : a summary. Sowing treatment of outline, a simplification of 
plastic and colour surfaces, a strong rfaythmic sense, a Jack of sensuality, a romantic exaltation of life, 
love and adventure, a spirituality not hating this world, hut sublitnating it. On the one hand this 
represents the positive mentality of a young, and exuberant nation. On the other it occupies an inter¬ 
mediate position between Hindu and Iranian art. For all these reasons it stands nearer to the mentality 
of Europe than any other form of Indian culture. The parallels between Rajput and Mediaeval Euro¬ 
pean art and civilization are many , and the European art lover can approach Rajput art best from the 
parallel phases of the late Romanesque ” and “ early Gothic," especially in Southern France, Italy and 
Catalonia. 

Thus within the cultural sphere the Rljput states occupy the same position as in political history, 
that of a frontier march of Indian civilization on the borders of the Iranian vrurld. The relations 
between Rajput art and the successive styles which have influenced it, might well be compared with 
those bctw'een Romanesque and Roman, Italian Renaissance and Antique, Northern and Italian Renais¬ 
sance art. The role of antiquaries and wandering artists, irrespective of their individual creeds, has 
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been the same. The inunigrants brougiit the raTf matetial of tradition, the apprentices and employers 
reshaped it. No less than those European art forms, that of the Kajputs is entitled to be treated as a 
national style. 

Within this Rajput style the art of Bikaner is no mote fhan a local school Its importance lies not 
in its achierements, but in its wide scope. As no other load sdiool it permits the hiscotian to study 
the working of the great processes of aitisde development in India. And to the art lover it odets a 
series of roasterpeices of Indian art. the Gupta terracottas of the Ghaggar Valley, the Sarasvad statues 
&om Pallu, the early Rajput sets of iilusttations, Aniip Singhji's buildings, the collection of arn« and 
paintings, the private rooms of Gaj Siughji and Surat Singhjl in Bikaner Fort, and the Rajput miniamres 
of the begmning of the last century. Less known than the treasures of Delhi, Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
they can well vie with them, and more than once surpass them in beauty and splendour. 
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j. Gkl Of GMcicss wvdi a Miitor. 


Relief from BAilopftl, neu Suratgarh. Mu,^euiiu 


About 100-400. 
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2 . Gcidii^s* lumi€[3tta Relfirf &r>m Plr,'^ultMn, ncsir J-lanun^ngarh* 
j, Dana liH, Tcrraoitra Reliel itum Ranj^^niahal^ tit^gx Surilttg^h, j 

4* Uma-Mrthssvani Gxnwp. T^^rracorta Reliti fr^im Ranu^ahiLl, not Sumtgarb. 

5. Ktlshiiu lifting Mi^iijnt tTiJva.rdhfln_ I'ernicuita, Relief frons RangnialiaiJ^ near SQrargarh. 
Siva IJnga under a r^nrjpy* IVrnitMtta Relief frun^ iSadrjpal riesir SQratgarliH 


Museum, About 
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7- r>iiricci-^, Frwt: frT>rti RsLUiti^farh Muscunix i ith tlenturi% 



144 
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SftrusviitL Jain Mrtrble Statue from PalIfh Museum, iittiCcnfun^ io+ nctail frnm Nn^ 











11, Ambikl [TnagL% visible btrween Jater plaster vti-itk, Suiilnl Temple^ Morkhifia, 



11, Rdi«f and Inscriptii-jn af a Lady Disnor, 117J1, 
Susan! Temple^ MorkhariA, 


j;. 0 «valJ (Mtmorial Slone) in a Nulla Muiiiiflc KtilayjU. 1196. 
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mn NiiHa rmtfiicic Koliyat. f-l47^ i;. tHn-ardhan, fmm torh-iuh Century. Kirtisiambha of kodnina kndamdesar* T459. 

Museum 


















ly^. OcvatU Ilf MAriclitla Rimiulal^^EEL, kiticid oFRai^ BTkSjiT^ fn.nn Savuiidii, iMiiscunn, 


lE^ Dci-ali i>f Rifi K-alvan-AUtl at Dt^^'ikund. 
1 53^-71 


tg, Devafl At Kiwdamdc^^ar* 
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10. Durga MahishamardinI (GhantalT) Idul. ii. Duff-a Mabi^hamartlirilldol, Fu^al 

Set up bj* RJo Kelan of Hugal, 141$, Museum. Said (u have been btou^ht from Jaisalracr in the 1 jih Ccniury. 









it. Poirch of the Sanctuary- Ncniimtha TempJe. 
Bik'Jlnci Town, 


14. House Du-or in the Banthya-ka-Chiwk% 
ffikaner Town. Late T6tb fTenturj-. 
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i6. The Shrine of the Kimijl Temple atDeshnoke. Suraj Parol (Sun Gate) fmro the Great Oinit. 1593 

ffjundctl hy Ran Jaits] (153^-1541) built 1611-51 
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Blk^nSr Fnr(. 

















ic,. criihattri ,if RSO at DevtkiintL jc. Shrine f,f Baba Amarniih (eailj- MufrhaJ Tdmb). 


J-Unum^gttrh. i6tli Centur}', 
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^1. Northi^rn Fa^udc of Bikaner Fort Palace. 



|j|. Bik2xier Ftirt and its palaces, seen wet ihn Sur Sigar. 



Karan Mnhiit fDurblr flail), Bikaner Port Patacfc 
ca renovaicd ca 17^^- 





3J, Bikajl-ki Tckrl, the nld^sr Fort of Bikincr, [4SB. 



14^ The Funeral Shrines of the Ruknt of Blkanfir at Dc^^"^kurtdT 
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.1% Panel (n,m the (iimml Door nf the Sajan Mahal. Bikaner Fort Palace, i7.Tei-i7jiG. 



58. Lateral Door of the Su(an Mahal. Bikaner Fort Palace. 1730.1736. 
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Phwl Mahal. bikaDCf Fort Palace. 
{tji^f} 1745 -^ 7 . 



40. Sandal and I vnfy D<H>r nf iht- Gaj Mandir 
Bikijigr F’^Ptt Palace, ci 



4^- Shish Mahiil i.if the Gaji Mkndlr. Bikaner Fon Palace, ca i7&7-j Ba&. 
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41* Dcwd i>f the Mimir ami Sruccu Dccofati<m at The Gaj *Mandir. Kikancr Fort Palace. 



4,f. KSdhft’krishna Stucco Sculptures in the " Sil *’ ttf the Phut Mahal. Btfcinft I'tJit Paficc, 
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44’ Sal ” of the Pbu\ Mahd with stuck^ groufHv 4^^ Inicriur of the Anup Maba!. Brli^nfr Fntt Pdacc. 

0 f Radhii-Krishna. Gan«fl, Siva and ParvKi, and Laknhtnl. g^jl^ 3!^^^ 1690. decotated 1787*1318- 

bikSner I-ort Palace, About t74^-t7S7, (iecontted ca 



46. I'ront uf Artup Mahal and Rang MahaJ (upper flmr), Bikanet Fort l^kct, 17^7-1 
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47 - tiftO F-nibrfHdci'cct Pan k ha (Psin) in [hc (::hkittar M:jiliiil, bikiner fput Palace. iSae. 



jSt. (.ttlinjj ot the Lhhattaf M^ihal, with Ra* Lila Pairttinjjs. 
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Bikaner krifT Palnco. ca 1872-By, 


































































Gangs Nivas. BikAticr Frirt Paiacc. About 1871-1887. 
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5j, Chart ri ol‘ Maharaja An up Sisi^h (1&74-1698) at Dcvlkimd, 



U4. Ras Ula Relief in the Catttal Ceiling 55, Ceiling with Raj; Ull Kdich 

nf Miliarija AnOp Sinj^h's Chattri at Dc^ lkund. in the ChhatTri Purohir JagrIniS, Bikaner Fort, 


16 ! 























57^ Ateniofial Stone of Raja Karnn Sinj^b (1631-1674^ 
at DiJ:vikund, ^^topTOved” marble rrpLica early t^th Ccnru^^ 


!fS. Dccowi.^n «if the Chhaitri of Miharaid Gnj Singh (174^-1787) 

at Devikuntl, 
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The "^KAnauj Tfirrioe/' brfuighi by Ran Bika fmm J^)dh^>uT 1490 said tn have hetn saved 
hv Ran SihiljT frnni ICanauj 11935, i^th CcntuiT Rai tslivai^ BlkinStFnrt. 


qy. Tlat Ghas^rtT Tbrt>nc i^f the nf Pugal, said lo have been bnm^lit frrsni Arghaiiisriiii, 

mti ihiis the nidesf piece fif Indkii Furniinrc. Piijal Palace, 
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Gi 1S4 65 


63-65. I Hits of [ndiao Swords from Adoni+ 

From the b4Kity of MahirajA Anup Stnghji+ late 17th Centtiry, Fort Armoury. 
66+ KattAf. Rajput Da^^cr, 17th Caitury* Biff Armouryp 
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67, Hik Ljf a Mughal SabrL‘ (Talwar), with Ri]%cr nkWa (” Didridceoraiiort. Middle 17th Centuty, Fijn Arms^ury. 

6B, Hilt nsf a Mughal Sabre (Talwar), with hand ^uppirt and g^tid ntcllfi dcctinadon. End of rht ]Hth Ccntuiyr, Fort Arnrnury. 

69. Milt oF a Dticcani Ra^pui Sahcie (Talw-lr), 17th Ccnttiry. Museum, 
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70^ Swrafd (Karii 'rulwar) with Insicription^ inlaid with guld wire ; iSth CcntLiry, Fort jVriiinur)^ 

71, RiJlc Butt inlaid w^irh Ivtjry. Fnri Armoury^ 

7^, Sword of rht; Hmpernr 4\ltbarj with a MalavAn hilt. Museum. 

7^, f-lilt cjf a Deccani (?) Swotd^ with miniarurc Ijon hfjurt:s undtr the ha-'^ket, i7Ch Ctinlury% Sluscum. 























7 -1- Vaudiieya Pottery Sherd from Manak Ttierij pre-Christian tifne* 



7y. Sari Memorials at the Daulat tiate, Bikaner Fort* 
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7 <i. G^i Singh returning from [he Bhitti umpitgii, 1771. LaUgurh Pitacc. 
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77* Mihirifrt Anup Singh on the i«.n hunr with his three bmther» Kesrf Singh, Mnii^n Singh ^nd Pad«m Siogh. 

Mughal Miniature h> Rashid. T&f>^. L.allgarh Pafacc. 
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7y, Vishnu fliid Ijakshnii, Atininturu by Ustiid Rj^liUL 
AiiQp Sinph ScHodI. LallgArh FaUcc, 


I7i 


7H. lUujjtratMin tu the Rasikpriyii: Krishrii secretly abserving Radha^s T^^ilei* 
Minlatum tjf the AnQp Singh School b)' Usiid. Rukrt-ud-Djrt. 

16S4. m (694. 
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FAccuied for Kiran Sjnj^hjt nr AnQp Siaghji r 
Second half iTihccnton, Ullgath Palace. 



»T. A Yogiiil in the company .rt Court l.adies 

Miniature 1712. Lallgarh Palace. 
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St. Mahiraja Surat Sinjjh (17^7-10^3) in Cnuneil with Dht^nkal Siiifih, pteiender to the throne of Jodhpur. 

Miniftture by L'stad Kaiini, iflo^. I^gstrh Pabcc. 
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Hj. r.adics^ Party, .XEiniatufu nf fhcr kariin Singh Sthni^lp 
by Uvtati l lamicj Rukn-uil-djn^ LaJIgAth Palacir, 

174 


@4. Maharaia Sujaj:) Singh CiycKj-iT;]!^^)^ v^nth his Chief Queen* 

Abhei Kanwar Jaisalmairi (?)* on the icri^ce of the Gaj Mantlir, Bikln^t Fart- 
Miniatiirc of the Sujan Singh Sctucjol. 1710, Bar^Kk State Musoun, 
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Vi. 


@ 5^ MAharaja Gaj Sir^h (174^^17^7) in Cn Uriel I tin the tnrracc 
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^7, Ran Singh tm Elephant. 

Mughal Painting cxeoitcd under Sumr SLoghjl 
Lallgarh Patacc. 


88. Prince Zomwar Singh (MaMrlja 175S-1745) nn hursuhatk. 
Miniatuit: hy Usi3d Ahniad ^fu^ad, 17^a. 

LaJlgarh Palace. 





























Miniature by L'stitl Sah Mahanimt-il v\hO t7fij 


Uillgath Pakcd, 
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91 - Illustradon tu the lihagavata Purana CKfishna JJlij; DSnji-LIlS. 
Rajput Miniatutc, C4 [ 5*6. La%afh Palace. jr 


Vusuf is presented b>’ Zgiaifcha to the Ladies of Ej^ypi. 
Illustration to Harndrs Yusuf smj ZuJaifcha, Turkish Scho, .1. LaUf-arfi Palace. 




















93- lUustratJon tn the ^ai>ikpri^'i : The SakhI calls Kirishna to Ridhi. 
Minmiqre af the ^^ijp Singh School, by Ustad NGr-ud-dirl, 1617. 
TflUgajh Palace. 



94. Rlmkali Rag in Jr From % Ragmili Scdcs 
the reign of MahadliA Surat Singh, early 19th Coiiury. ivCtilgarh Palate. 
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9S- 


Vilbge in the Thar Desert- 


Mitiisrure nf the Anup Singh Schonh larc ijth Century, 


CoSL Ajit Ghose^ Calcutta, 
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